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U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  BURMA 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  29,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2200, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Gary  L.  Ackerman  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific  meets 
this  morning  to  review  the  situation  in  Burma,  and  to  receive  testi- 
mony concerning  U.S.  policy  toward  that  unhappy  country.  I  wish 
it  could  be  otherwise.  I  fervently  wish  that  we  did  not  have  to  hold 
this  hearing  today. 

Fifteen  months  ago,  when  the  subcommittee  last  conducted  a 
hearing  on  Burma,  some  Burma  watchers  thought  they  detected 
tantalizing  hints  of  change  in  that  country.  A  national  convention 
had  been  called,  ostensibly  to  draft  a  new  constitution. 

The  Rangoon  Government  had  released  some  of  its  political  pris- 
oners, and  nad  given  family  members  and  foreign  visitors  access  to 
others  still  in  detention.  American  businesses  were  being  courted 
by  a  regime  hungry  for  outside  financing. 

Alas,  our  hopes  that  these  developments  represented  something 
more  than  mere  cosmetic  changes  seem  to  have  been  illusory.  Re- 
pression remains  the  lot  of  the  Burmese  people.  The  victors  in  the 
1990's  elections  are  still  denied  the  opportunity  to  form  a  govern- 
ment based  upon  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  Burmese  people. 

Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  the  embodiment  of  Burma's  desire  for  democ- 
racy, whose  brave  defiance  of  tyranny  won  her  not  only  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  but  also  the  admiration  of  literally  millions  of  people 
around  the  world,  continues  to  languish  under  house  arrest,  while 
the  Rangoon  regime's  hold  on  power  appears  firmer  than  ever. 

In  the  meantime,  the  American  Government  has  undertaken  a 
lengthy  review  of  policy  toward  Burma.  One  of  the  purposes  of  our 
hearing  today  is  to  receive  testimony  from  administration  rep- 
resentatives concerning  the  conclusions  of  that  review. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  while  the  United  States  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  international  efforts  in  recent  years  to  promote  democracy 
and  human  rights  in  Burma,  we  have  precious  little  to  show  for  our 
efforts.  Perhaps  the  administration's  review  will  set  in  motion  poli- 
cies that  will  prove  more  successful  in  the  future  than  have  our 
past  endeavors.  I  certainly  hope  so. 

In  considering  U.S.  policy  toward  Burma,  we  must  also  keep  in 
mind  that  Burma  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  heroin  that  poi- 
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sons  our  citizens  and  eats  at  the  vitals  of  our  national  strength. 
During  last  year's  hearing,  the  question  was  asked,  but  not  ade- 
quately answered,  whether  the  Burmese  Government  was  prepared 
to  work  with  us  in  fighting  the  scourge  of  illicit  narcotics.  Perhaps 
we  will  receive  a  more  definitive  answer  today  to  that  key  question. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  as  our  first  witness  this  morning  Con- 
gressman Bill  Richardson  from  New  Mexico.  Bill,  of  course,  made 
a  historic  trip  to  Rangoon  earlier  this  year,  where  he  became  the 
first  person,  other  than  an  immediate  family  member,  to  be  grant- 
ed access  to  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi. 

Bill,  we  are  thrilled  as  we  read  reports  in  the  press  of  your 
lengthy  discussions  with  this  courageous  warrior  for  democracy, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  today. 

Following  Congressman  Richardson's  testimony,  we  will  hear 
from  Thomas  Hubbard,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Bureau  of  East  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs.  He  will  be  joined  at 
the  witness  table  by  Catharin  Dalphino,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary in  State's  Bureau  for  Democracy,  Human  Rights  and  Labor 
Affairs. 

Our  third  panel  of  witnesses  will  consist  of  Sein  Win,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  National  Coalition  Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma, 
the  pro-democratic  Burmese  Government  in  exile.  Dr.  Sein  Win 
was  elected  to  the  national  assembly  in  the  1990  elections,  but  like 
his  fellow  parliamentarians,  was  denied  the  chance  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  Burmese  assembly. 

In  the  years  since,  he  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight 
to  bring  democracy  to  Burma,  and  we  welcome  him  here  today  as 
well. 

Finally,  we  will  turn  to  two  old  Burma  hands  to  complete  our 
morning's  investigations.  Miriam  Marshall  Segal  is  a  New  York 
businesswoman  who  has  traveled  extensively  in  Burma,  and  who 
believes  that  engagement  offers  the  best  chance  to  ease  Burma 
along  the  path  toward  political  freedom. 

Mike  Jendrzejczyk  is  the  Washington  Director  of  Human  Rights 
Watch/Asia,  formerly  known  as  Asia  Watch.  Whether  known  as 
Asia  Watch  or  by  its  new  name,  Mr.  Jendrzejczyk's  organization 
has  established  itself  as  one  of  the  world  premier  human  rights 
groups  and  we  are  pleased  to  have  him  todav  on  our  witness  list. 

To  all  our  witnesses,  let  me  say  that  your  full  written  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  record  at  this  hearing.  Please  feel  free  to 
limit  your  opening  remarks  to  5  to  7  minutes,  in  order  to  allow 
ample  time  for  questions. 

Let  me  add  one  final  word.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  hearing,  the 
subcommittee  will  mark  up  a  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Leach  and 
myself,  on  U.S.  policy  toward  Burma.  July  19  will  mark  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  incarceration  and  Mr.  Leach 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  House  to  consider  a 
resolution  taking  note  of  that  occasion. 

It  would  be  my  intention  to  seek  adoption  by  the  full  House  prior 
to  July  19. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ackerman  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  ranking  member,  Mr.  Leach,  has  a  written 
statement  for  the  record,  and  without  objection,  it  will  be  so  placed. 


[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Leach  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Opening  statements  from  any  other  member? 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Martinez.  I  have  no  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  will  just  have  a  very  short  statement. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
holding  this  hearing  and  also  for  your  steadfast  commitment  to  de- 
mocracy in  Burma  and  elsewhere.  Your  leadership  you  are  provid- 
ing today  by  organizing  this  sends  a  message,  and  what  we  are 
talking  about  today  is  supposed  to  send  a  message.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  send  a  message  that  says  the  United  States  believes  in 
freedom. 

That  is  what  we  are  telling  people  today.  And  we  are  telling  the 
people  of  Burma,  we  believe  in  freedom  and  you  are  not  forgotten. 
Unfortunately,  Burma  has  not  had  a  major  place  in  the  news  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  has  been  somewhat  forgotten  by  the 
American  people.  But  it  is  a  struggle  for  freedom  that  is  inspiring 
and  there  are  heroes  who  are  out  in  the  jungles,  there  are  heroes 
who  are  under  house  arrest  in  Rangoon,  there  are  heroes  who  are 
struggling  against  great  odds,  risking  their  lives,  resisting  tyranny, 
and  these  are  the  type  of  people  who  the  United  States  of  America 
should  be  identifying  with  and  should  be  sending  the  message  to 
that  they  are  our  friends. 

We  should  be  on  the  side  of  the  opposed  and  not  the  oppressor. 
And  in  the  case  of  Burma,  that  is  especially  true.  Because  the  re- 
gime in  Burma  is  not  only  involved  with  horrible  crimes  against 
their  own  people,  but  they  are  in  league  with  narcotics  traffickers 
which  spread  their,  you  know,  their  death  and  their  misery  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  here  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  some  people  in  our  Government  that  are  pushing  for 
better  relations  with  Rangoon  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Some  of 
them  honestly  believe,  as  we  will  hear  from  the  testimony,  that 
having  more  relations  with  the  likes  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  Joe  Stalin 
is  going  to  make  Adolf  Hitler  and  Joe  Stalin  more 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Mainstream. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mainstream;  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman;  more 
inclined  to  love  democracy  and  be  a  good  guy,  or  that  if  we  have 
more  to  do  with  the  regime  in  Rangoon,  that  they  will  have  less 
to  do  with  their  narcotics  traffickers  who  provide  them  with  vast 
profits  that  they  put  into  their  pockets. 

I  don't  agree  with  that  assessment.  We  have  a  situation  now 
where  the  United  States  should  be  seeking  to  isolate,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  isolate  this  oppressive  regime,  rather  than  trying  to 
give  it  some  kind  of  credence  because  any  type  of  association  we 
have  officially  with  Rangoon  basically  bolsters  the  dictatorship,  and 
I  will  be  asking  that  of  our  witnesses  as  they  appear. 

Some  of  our  own  American  companies  now,  because  this  struggle 
for  freedom  has  gone  on  for  so  long — and  let  me  note  this,  that 
when  the  struggle  is  elongated  like  this,  you  can't  expect  the  people 
of  the  world  simply  who  are  trying  to  make  profit  not  to  see  the 
profit.  We  are  trying  to  discourage  people  from  coming  in  and  hav- 
ing profit-making  relationships  with  this  dictatorship,  but  some  of 


our  own  corporations  are  now  considering  going  in,  oil  companies, 
for  example. 

I  think  that  it  is  reprehensible  that  when  a  company  will  make 
a  deal  with  such  a  monstrously  corrupt  and  dictatorial  regime  as 
we  have  in  Rangoon,  for  the  so-called — ^for  an  economic  tie,  when 
in  reality  what  we  are  talking  about  is  robbing  the  treasure  that 
should  be  stored  up  for  the  Burmese  people  themselves. 

When  you  are  talking  about  natural  resources  and  selling  them 
to  a  corporation,  if  that  money  is  not  going  into  education,  going 
into  infrastructure,  going  into  the  benefit  of  the  people  themselves, 
what  you  have  is  a  theft  of  the  natural  resources  of  a  country  by 
a  small  cliche  of  people  who  are  then  spending  that  money  for  their 
own  benefit. 

In  the  case  of  Rangoon,  the  regime  is  spending  it  on  themselves 
and  on  military  equipment  in  order  to  repress  their  own  people.  So 
I  would  discourage  corporations  from  going  in  and  doing  business 
with  this  particular  dictatorship,  and  I  want  to  close  my  opening 
statement  by  just  recommending  and  applauding  my  good  friend 
Bill  Richardson,  who  spent  his — ^you  know,  we  have  very  limited 
time  as  Members  of  Congress,  and  I  have  been  in  that  area,  several 
times,  of  the  world,  but  Bill  took  it  upon  himself  to  spend  his  very, 
very  few  moments  of  spare  time  to  go  to  Rangoon  and  to  insist  on 
seeing  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  and  to  highlight  the  fact  that  she  is  still 
incarcerated. 

So  I  applaud  you,  Bill,  for  your  commitment  to  liberty  and  the 
ideals  that  our  country  is  all  about.  Thank  you  for  taking  this  time 
to  send  your  personal  message  to  the  people  of  Burma  that  we  care 
about  them. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  ACKERMAN.  Thanks  very  much. 

Our  first  witness  is  Congressman  Bill  Richardson  from  New 
Mexico,  a  champion  of  human  rights  causes  all  over  the  world,  and 
who  indeed  gives  much  of  his  personal  time  and  energy  to  such 
causes.  We  are  real  proud  of  you,  Bill,  and  happy  to  have  you  with 
us  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BEX  RICHARDSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  RiCH.\RDSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

To  all  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  generous, 
overly  generous  words.  I  am  just  going  to  focus  my  remarks  on  U.S. 
policy,  since  I  think  it  is  most  useful  for  you  to  near  from  the  ad- 
ministration and  private  witnesses  and  experts  on  what  we  might 
direct  U.S.  policy  to  be. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  your  resolution,  an  excellent  idea.  I 
would  urge  you  to  move  it  rapidly.  Perhaps  we  can  help  on  the 
leadership  side  to  bring  it  up  on  July  19.  I  think  it  would  be  an 
important,  symbolic  step  to  send. 

I  commend  you  for  the  resolution.  It  shows  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress.  The  Burmese  people  need  to  hear  that,  we 
need  to  send  a  message  to  the  SLORC. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  look  at  July  as  prob- 
ably the  critical  month  on  SLORC  policy,  not  just  because  what  we 
are  doing  is  observing  the  birthday  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  rather 


not  just  the  birthday,  but  also  the — which  took  place — which  is  tak- 
ing place  in  July,  but  also  the  sixth  year  of  her  incarceration. 

In  July,  there  is  also  a  very  important  meeting  of  the  ASEAN 
countries.  Regrettably,  the  SLORC  was  invited.  And  they  are  par- 
ticipating. But  I  think  that  meeting  can  be  used  by  the  nations  of 
ASEAN  to  press  strongly  for  democratic  reforms  in  Burma  for  the 
release  of  political  prisoners,  for  the  political  release  of  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi,  and  I  would  hope  U.S.  diplomacy  works  in  that  direction 
to  generate  ASEAN,  I  won't  call  it  pressure,  but  strong  representa- 
tions to  the  SLORC  that  democratization  is  in  their  best  interests 
and  in  the  region's  best  interests. 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  met  last  week  with  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, Boutros-Ghali,  with  Ambassador  Albright.  My  objective  there 
is  to  get  the  United  Nations  to  name  a  special  envoy  on  Burma, 
to  focus  attention  on  it,  to  try  to  bring  some  constructive  change, 
but  also  to  highlight  the  fact  that  the  concern  about  Burma  is  mul- 
tilateral, multinational;  that  it  is  not  just  a  few  countries. 

The  Secretary  General  announced  that  he  would  send  the  Special 
Envoy  Ahmed,  who  is  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  based  in  Bangkok,  to  the  ASEAN  meeting,  and  that 
Ahmed  will  be  the  Secretary  General's  personal  representative  to 
deal  in  a  quiet,  diplomatic  fashion  with  the  SLORC  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  following  this  meeting  in  July,  the  Secretary  General 
promised  that  he  would  consider,  make  a  final  decision,  on  whether 
to  proceed  with  an  U.N.  special  envoy  in  a  more  formal  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plan  to  return  to  Burma  in  August.  My  hope 
will  be  once  again  to  meet  with  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  to  meet  with 
the  SLORC.  My  objectives  will  be  the  same  as  it  was  in  my  initial 
trip. 

One,  to  get  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and  the  leader  of  the  SLORC,  who 
appears  to  be  General  Khin  Nyunt,  together  to  start  a  dialogue  on 
democratization  and  reconciliation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  through  this  committee  and  your  good  of- 
fices, you  should  also  try  to  get  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy to  do  more  on  Burma.  We  just  passed  their  appropriation 
a  couple  days  ago,  or  rather  the  effort  was  made  to  kill  their  appro- 
priation. I  think  they  have  done  a  good  job.  They  need  to  do  more 
on  Burma. 

So  far  their  efforts  have  been,  in  my  judgment,  meager,  but  they 
need  to  do  considerably  more.  I  think,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
international  community,  the  national  human  rights  communities, 
should  set  up  a  foundation  for  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  to  talk  about  her 
writings,  to  promote  her  cause. 

One  of  the  biggest  enemies  that  Burma  has  is  that  it  is  forgotten. 
We  forget  about  Burma  because  we  have  crises  in  North  Korea,  in 
China,  because  there  are  other  human  rights  concerns  that  get 
more  visibility.  And  somehow,  Burma  policy  falls  through  the 
cracks. 

I  think,  too,  through  your  good  offices,  you  should  get  U.S.  busi- 
nesses here  and  tell  them  that  unless  they  assist  us  in  pressing 
ahead  with  democratization  in  Burma  by  raising  the  human  rights 
issue  and  the  democracy  issues  with  the  SLORC  leadership,  that 
they  are  going  to  be  faced  with  a  trade  embargo  that  either  the  ad- 
ministration or  the  Congress  is  going  to  impose. 


I  think  that  is  another  concrete  step. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  positive  results  of  my  visits  was  that 
the  ICRC,  the  Red  Cross,  has  had  some  meetings  with  the  SLORC 
about  prison  conditions,  about  inspecting  the  prisons,  making  them 
more  hvable.  These  prisons  are  a  very  sad  case,  and  there  are  oth- 
ers besides  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  that  are  suffering.  Our  focus  should 
be  for  them,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  hope  is  that  the  administration,  which  so  far 
I  think  has  had  a  good  constructive  policy,  can  clearly  state  what 
it  is.  Maybe  on  this  occasion,  maybe  on  July  19,  that  would  be  an 
appropriate  forum  perhaps  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  announce 
Burma  policy,  if  it  isn't  done  today. 

I  think  the  administration  is  heading  in  the  right  direction,  but 
usually,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  pressing  issues,  perhaps 
other  issues  have  taken  over  the  headlines  and  the  time  of  our  pol- 
icymaking officials.  We  need  to  stand  very  strongly  behind  Aung 
San  Suu  Kyi  and  the  democracy  movement. 

Let  me  close,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  simply  stating  that  I  still  think 
there  is  a  ray  of  hope  within  the  SLORC,  and  that  ray  of  hope  is 
General  Khin  Nyunt.  This  is  not  agreed  to  by  many  people,  but  I 
think  he  wants  to  enact  constructive  change  in  Burma.  I  think  that 
as  a  result  of  my  visit,  he  has  been  weakened. 

Some  of  the  more  conservative,  traditional  SLORC  members,  I 
believe,  have  basically  smothered  his  reconciliation  efforts,  his  de- 
mocratization efforts,  however  meager  they  may  be.  Again,  my 
hope  is  that  he  remain  open  to  the  idea  of  meeting  with  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi.  That  meeting  has  not  been  rejected.  It  is  just  no  decision 
has  been  made. 

I  am  not  encouraged.  But  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  efforts 
like  yours,  international  visibility  and  pressure,  are  important.  But 
by  your  leadership  with  this  resolution,  hopefully  it  will  bring  lead- 
ership to  the  international  community  and  U.S.  foreign  policy  on 
this  critically  important  issue. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Just  a  couple  of  brief  questions.  Was  your  historic  visit  with 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  an  attempt  by  the  government  to  signal  a  will- 
ingness to  allow  an  opportunity  for  openness? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  think  that  at  the  time  Gren- 
eral  Khin  Nyunt  felt  that  an  opening,  better  ties  with  the  United 
States,  democratization,  should  be  Burma  policy.  I  think  he  felt 
that  my  coming  to  Burma,  my  seeing  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  would  be 
a  vehicle  for  that. 

As  you  know,  I  engaged  in  some  bilateral  negotiations  to  try  to 
get  the  two  together.  However,  what  I  think  has  happened  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  visit,  which  got  a  lot  of  visibility  for  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi 
and  her  cause,  I  think  that  other  elements  in  the  SLORC  have  ba- 
sically contained  General  Khin  Nyunt,  and  have  smothered  a  bit 
these  pro-democracy  movements  and  efforts. 

So  while  I  can  say  that  the  visit  had  a  short-term,  positive,  inter- 
national visibility  effect,  I  am  concerned  that  that  progress  since 
the  visit  has  not  happened. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Do  you  think  at  this  time  it  would  be  helpful  to 
raise  the  specter  of  a  trade  embargo? 


Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  it  is  raised  in  a 
multilateral  fashion. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  done  a  lot  of  successful 
trade  embargoes,  but  if  they  are  to  be  successful,  they  have  to  be 
multilateral.  And  I  am  concerned  that  other  ASEAN  countries  will 
not  participate,  will  not  cooperate,  particularly  Thailand,  whose 
policy  on  Burma  I  think  has  been  a  little  bit  disappointing. 

I  hope  that  they  are  more  positive  in  terms  of  the  human  rights 
issue.  But  if  we  don't  get  ASEAN  and  international  support,  and 
if  there  is  no  further  progress,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  might 
consider  a  bilateral  trade  embargo  and  do  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  ACKERNLAN.  Thank  you.  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Bill,  you  were  talking  about  a  trade  embargo. 
First  of  all,  you  seem  to  be  fairly  optimistic  that  we  can  try  to 
evolve  this  regime  into  perhaps  accepting  more  human  rights,  et 
cetera.  Why  would  they  do  that? 

I  mean  these  people — if  the  people  are  freer  underneath  them, 
isn't  the  very  existence  of  this  clique  that  runs  Burma  in  jeopardy, 
the  more  freedom  they  offer? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  believe  that  Burma,  the  Government  of 
Myanmar,  wants  international  respectability.  They  want  an  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  there.  They  want  private  investment  there.  They 
are  concerned  about  getting  beaten  up  in  every  international  fora, 
particularly  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  when  it  meets  in 
Geneva. 

The  Myanmar  Grovernment,  I  believe,  wants  narcotics  assistance 
from  the  United  States.  They  want  DEA  assistance.  They  want  a 
signal  from  the  United  States  that  their  effort  at  trying  to  stem  the 
flow  of  narcotics  is  a  respectable  one. 

I  would  not  consider  at  this  time  appropriate  to  give  them  that 
assistance,  but  all  of  these  elements  require  them  to  stop  being  a 
repressive  regime.  I  believe  that  there  is  some  concerted  efforts  in 
the  SLORC  to  recognize — that  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  key  to 
their  problems  is  the  detainment  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and  the  con- 
tinuing human  rights  violations. 

So  if  I  were  sitting  in  the  SLORC  Council  and  they  want  all  of 
those  initiatives,  including  more  investment,  ASEAN  investment, 
then  I  would  want  to  make  some  changes. 

Now,  clearly  the  international  movement  has  been  heading  in 
their  direction.  ASEAN  countries  have  been  practicing  the  policy  of 
constructive  engagement,  which  regrettably  by  some  countries 
means  do  nothing,  and  I  don't  think  that  is  appropriate. 

We  have  tried  quiet  diplomacy.  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  con- 
sider stronger  levers. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  When  you  are  dealing  with  Al  Capone  and  a 
group  of  gangsters,  I  just  don't  think  the  evolutionary  approach 
works.  And  I  think  that  instead  of  trying  to  mold  these  people  into 
being  good  citizens,  perhaps  a  better  thought  would  be  to  relv  on 
the  junior  officers  of  the  military  to  overthrow  the  regime  and  cut 
a  deal  with  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  which  is  something  I  hope  would 
happen. 

If  there  is  any  message  here  that  I  would  impart  to  the  people 
of  Burma  and  to  the  regime  in  Burma,  it  is  that  the  people  who 
hold  power  in  Burma  tooay  are  illegitimately  holding  power.  There 
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are  other  people  within  the  mihtary,  perhaps  the  junior  officers, 
who  have  it  within  their  power  right  now  to  change  the  situation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  people  of  Burma  do  not  wait  for  the  out- 
side world  to  make  their  own  country  free  and  to  correct  a  horrible 
situation.  The  good  people  of  that  country  should  get  together,  the 
junior  officers  in  the  military,  with  the  democratic  movement,  and 
create — and  to  create  the  situation  that  will  give  their  people  some 
hope  and  provide  some  progress. 

I  don't  believe  progress  is  going  to  come  simply  by  appealing  to 
the  better  instincts  of  people  who  already  proved  themselves  Mon- 
day sisters. 

Mr,  ACKERMAN.  Any  questions? 

Mr.  Martinez.  I  just  have  one  question. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Since  your  visit,  called  unprecedented  as  it  was, 
you  were  still  able  to  see  key  people  there  and  meet  and  talk  to 
these  people. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  Martinez.  We  have  not  had  an  ambassador  there  since 
1990.  There  is  a  question  whether  we  should  name  another  Ambas- 
sador there. 

Wouldn't  you  think  that  in  your  experience  that  some  dialogue 
is  better  than  no  dialogue  at  all,  and  an  ambassador's  presence 
there  might  get  that  dialogue  going  again  or  see  it  continue  to  go, 
and  continue  to  talk  to  try  to? 

As  you  just  stated,  they  are  tired  of  getting  beat  up  on,  they 
would  like  to  have  a  better  international  image.  Couldn't  the  right 
person  in  that  Ambassador  spot  help  to  make  that  come  to  pass 
much  earlier  than  if  we  just  ignore  them  all  together? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  my  colleague  raises  a  very  good  point.  It 
is  my  view,  it  has  always  been  my  view  that,  we  should  have 
strong  representation  in  any  country,  regardless  of  how  bad  our  re- 
lations are. 

So  my  answer  is  I  had  in  the  past  urged  the  State  Department 
to  name  an  ambassador,  somebody  that  was  perceived  to  be  close 
to  the  President,  with  expertise  on  Burma,  that  could  raise  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  SLORC  U.S.  concern,  U.S.  policy  toward 
Burma. 

There  has  been  a  chill  between  the  embassy,  which  doesn't  have 
an  ambassador,  and  the  SLORC  government.  So  there  has  been  an 
absence  of  communication  between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
SLORC,  at  least  in  Burma.  And  I  don't  think  that  is  necessarily 
healthy. 

So  the  problem,  though — what  has  happened  is  the  SLORC 
wants  an  ambassador  and  there  is  now  concern  at  policy  levels  that 
if  we  send  an  ambassador,  that  is  a  signal  of  us  conveying  to  them 
international  respectability.  My  view,  though,  is  if  you  balance  all 
of  these  issues,  I  always  think  that  having  a  strong  American  rep- 
resentative, constantly  raising  the  human  rights  issue,  constantly 
pushing  the  SLORC,  hopefully  in  a  positive  way,  to  see  that  the 
key  to  international  and  better  relations  are  improved  human 
rights  performance  and  democratization. 

In  the  absence  of  that  right  now,  I  would  say  the  call  is  that  we 
should  have  an  ambassador  there. 


Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you,  Bill. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Congressman,  thank  you  very  much  for  both 
your  leadership  in  the  House  and  your  leadership  in  the  inter- 
national community. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Would  the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Yes,  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  hope  I  am  not  being  repetitious  of  the 
questions  raised,  but  I  certainly  want  to  offer  my  commendation  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  for  the  initiatives  that  he  has 
taken  in  recent  times,  especially  for  his  ability  to  collaborate  with 
Ms.  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  of  1991  for 
her  nonviolent  struggle  for  democracy. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  here  to  listen  to  the  substance  of  your 
remarks  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend  from  New 
Mexico.  I  do  have  one  question  I  wanted  to  raise,  and  this  is  the 
fact  that  because  the  current  regime  is  a  military  dictatorship,  if 
you  will,  and  I  was  wondering  if,  by  way  of  our  applying  human 
rights  standards  throughout  the  world,  should  we  be  doing  the 
same  thing  as  we  are  currently? 

That  is,  some  members  are  very  critical  of  our  status  on  human 
rights  with  China.  Should  we  be  pushing  the  same  kind  of  pressure 
toward  this  country  that  happens  to  be  in  fact  a  military  dictator- 
ship? 

I  recall  the  problems  that  we  had  with  the  Philippines,  that  we 
had  a  dictator  there,  and  we  seemed  to  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  human  rights  violations  were  quite  apparent  during  his  dicta- 
torship period,  and  I  was  just  wondermg  to  ask  for  the  gentleman's 
response  to  my  concern  and  questions. 

Are  we  doing  the  same  as  we  are  attempting  to  do  with  China 
as  far  as  human  rights  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  I  will  suggest  the  gentleman — I  think  the 
administration  will  be  up  shortly.  My  view  is  that  we  should  press 
with  human  rights  everywhere,  right  or  left,  through  international 
fora,  bilaterally,  that  we  should  use  every  possible  intermediary  to 
advance  the  cause  of  human  rights. 

I  must  say  that  on  the  China  issue,  I  am  still  trying  to  make  a 
decision  on  what — how  I  am  going  to  vote  on  the  Pelosi  resolution. 
I  am  concerned  that  we  need  to  send  a  strong  signal  that  while 
China  has  strategic  importance,  that  we  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nize, as  you  mentioned,  the  human  rights  importance. 

I  think  a  lot  of  members  are  grappling  with  how  they  are  going 
to  vote  on  that.  As  far  as  Burma  is  concerned,  I  think  that  here 
is  a  case  where  we  do  have  a  regime  that  came  into  power  illegally. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  vote  went  to  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and  her 
party.  That  election  was  disallowed. 

Thousands  of  dissidents  were  killed  and  detained.  They  are  still 
languishing  in  prisons.  I  think  it  is  our  responsibility  to  try  to 
stand  fast  on  behalf  of  human  rights  and  democracy. 

Now,  as  we  pursue  that,  I  have  always  maintained  we  should  use 
a  carrot  and  stick  policy.  But  so  far,  I  think  that  carrot-and-stick 
policy  has  mainly  been  carrots  by  the  international  community, 
without,  as  Mr.  Rohrabacher  said,  some  sticks. 
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Now  I  don't  think  we  should  use  a  blunderbuss  without  any  posi- 
tive linkage  to  improvements  in  human  rights  or  democracy.  I 
favor  that.  But  so  far  we  have  had  little  response  from  the  SLORC, 
although  there  has  been  some  limited  progress,  and  we  are  now 
facing  a  situation  where  we  are  all  forgetting  about  Burma  follow. 

This  hearing  hopefully  will  make  a  major  point  in  curing  that, 
but  we  are  faced  now  with  an  ASEAN  meeting  in  July  in  Bangkok. 
This  is  an  issue  that  needs  to  be  raised  there. 

We  have  the  United  Nations,  a  decision  pending  on  whether  we 
should  have  a  special  envoy.  That  has  to  happen. 

I  think  the  administration  clearly  has  to  publicly  state  their  pol- 
icy toward  Burma,  what  it  is,  perhaps  on  the  anniversary  of  July 
19.  And  then  I  think  Mr.  Ackerman's  resolution  and  the  bipartisan 
resolution  here  needs  to  pass  to  signal  the  congpressional  view  on 
Burma. 

Human  rights  resolutions  make  a  big  difference  around  the 
world.  We  take  them  seriously — not  that  seriously  here.  We  pass 
them  by  voice  vote  and  suspension  calendar.  They  have  enormous 
impact  around  the  world. 

I  would  hope  we  all  collaborate  toward  clearly  stating  what  our 
Burma  policy  is.  I  don't  think  we  have  done  that  yet. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Out  of  respect  for  the  fact  that  I  think  the 
administration  would  like  to  respond  to  this,  but  you  couldn't  have 
said  it  better,  the  fact  that  I  seem  to  view  Haiti  quite  similar  to 
the  Burma  situation,  and  yet  is  it  because  of  geography  that  we  are 
not  pressing  for  sanctions  and  real  serious  democratic  reforms,  or 
is  it  because  Burma  is  a  little  further  away  than  is  Haiti? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  because  Burma  in 
the  geo-strategic,  geo-industrial  scheme  of  things,  is  not  as  impor- 
tant as  other  countries.  So  we  don't  pay  as  much  attention  to  it  as 
we  do  other  trouble  spots. 

It  is  not  because  we  don't  care,  period.  It  is  because  other  areas 
occupy  more  time  of  our  policymakers  and  our  Congress.  And  we 
shouldn't  be  derelict  in  this.  We  should  stand  behind  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi  and  the  democracy  movement  as  much  as  we  can.  But  we 
all  tend  to  de-emphasize  her  plight  and  Burma's  plight  because 
Burma  doesn't  come  up  on  the  radar  screen  as  much  as  other  areas 
do. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Bill,  thank  you  very  much  for  spending  so  much  time  with  us 
this  morning. 

Our  second  panel  includes  the  distinguished  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Tom  Hubbard,  Bureau  of  East  Asia  and  Pacific 
Affairs,  who  is  accompanied  by  Catharin  Dalphino,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Democracy, 
Human  Rights  and  Labor  Affairs. 

So  good  to  have  you  back  with  us  before  our  subcommittee.  We 
welcome  receiving  your  testimony.  Your  entire  testimony  will  be 
placed  in  the  record  and  you  may  proceed  in  any  fashion  that  you 
feel  comfortable  with. 
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STATEME>rr  OF  THOMAS  HUBBARD,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE,  BUREAU  OF  EAST  ASIA  AND  PACIFIC  AF- 
FAIRS; ACCOMPANIED  BY  CATHARIN  DALPHEVO,  DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  BUREAU  FOR  DEMOC- 
RACY, HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  LABOR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  indeed  good  to  be  back  with  you  and  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  as  well  as  your  staffs  today,  to  talk  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Burma  and  our  policy  response  to  that  situation. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  next  to  me  Mrs.  Catharin  Dalphino,  who 
is  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  what  we  now  call,  I  think,  the 
Bureau  of  Democracy,  Human  Rights  and  Labor  Affairs.  HA  has 
become  DRL,  I  think,  in  the  argot. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  update.  Stand  by 
for  future  bulletins. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  primary  goal  of  the  United  States  in  Burma 
is  to  see  an  end  to  human  rights  abuses  by  the  ruling  military  au- 
thorities, and  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  representative  gov- 
ernment which  truly  expresses  the  will  of  all  of  the  Burmese  peo- 
ple. 

Our  second  important  objective  is  to  bring  an  end  to  the  produc- 
tion of  opium  and  heroin,  which  has  caused  social  devastation 
throughout  the  world. 

These  two  objectives,  we  believe,  are  mutually  reinforcing.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  restoring  democracy  and  respect  for  human 
rights  are  in  faculty  essential  preconditions  for  progress  in 
countemarcotics. 

Three  key  events  in  recent  Burmese  political  history  influence 
U.S.  policy  toward  Burma.  The  violent  suppression  of  the  Burmese 
democracy  movement  in  1988  by  the  State  Law  and  Record  Res- 
toration Council,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  SLORC,  the  house 
arrest  of  Burmese  democratic  activist  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  and  the 
subsequent  refusal  of  the  SLORC  to  recognize  the  results  of  the 
1990  parliamentary  elections  in  which  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  party, 
the  National  League  for  Democracy,  won  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity. 

In  the  years  since  the  SLORC  seized  power,  it  has  consolidated 
its  control  over  the  country.  The  SLORC  has  silenced  the  demo- 
cratic opposition  and  is  successfully  negotiating  separate  cease-fire 
accords  with  the  major  ethnic  groups. 

It  has  no  intention  of  implementing  the  results  of  the  1990  elec- 
tions. The  economy,  although  troubled  by  persistent  inflation,  is 
f rowing  and  attracting  new  foreign  investment  and  increased  num- 
ers  of  tourists. 

At  the  same  time,  the  SLORC  has  taken  some  steps  in  the  past 
2  years  to  ease  the  harshness  of  marshal  law,  and  it  has  sought 
to  improve  its  international  image. 

The  SLORC  has  permitted  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  family  visits,  and 
has  allowed  Congressman  Bill  Richardson  to  meet  with  her  in  Feb- 
ruary. However,  there  has  been  no  fundamental  change  in  the  gov- 
ernment's repressive  rule,  and  there  has  been  no  movement  toward 
a  dialogue  between  the  SLORC  and  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  since  her 
February  meeting  with  Congressman  Richardson. 
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The  democratic  opposition  with  Burma,  within  Burma,  is  increas- 
ingly dispirited  and  disorganized,  with  its  leadership  in  detention 
or  exile.  The  Burmese  population  as  a  whole  remains  intimidated 
by  the  regime  and  focused  on  the  routines  of  daily  life. 

The  SLORC's  attempts  to  reach  cease-fires  with  the  ethnic  insur- 
gents have  exacerbated  strains  between  the  democratic  opposition 
and  their  ethnic  allies. 

In  January  1993,  the  SLORC  convened  a  handpicked  national 
convention  to  draft  guidelines  for  a  new  constitution.  The  national 
convention  has,  as  its  principal  objective,  the  consolidation  and  the 
legitimization  of  the  military's  role  in  Burma's  future  political  ar- 
rangements. 

Several  chapters  of  the  Constitution  have  reportedly  been  com- 
pleted, but  it  could  be  months  or  even  years  before  the  Constitution 
itself  is  finished. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  SLORC  is  in  its  strongest  position 
ever,  the  military  leadership  apparently  remains  wary  of  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi  and  the  potential  threat  she  represents  to  their  continued 
rule. 

In  spite  of  nearly  5  years  of  detention  and  isolation,  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi  remains  as  determined  as  ever  to  pursue  the  struggle  for 
democracy  in  Burma.  She  has  categorically  rejected  the  regime's 
offer  for  her  to  leave  the  country,  and  maintains  that  a  genuine 
dialogue  with  the  regime  is  the  only  way  to  end  the  political  im- 
passe in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  human  rights  problems  within  the  country, 
Burma,  as  the  world's  largest  producer  of  opium  and  heroin  has 
contributed  to  addiction  and  the  spread  of  drug-related  crime  ev- 
erywhere. 

Since  1988,  the  military  regime  has  focused  on  its  domestic  polit- 
ical problems  and  sharply  reduced  its  already  limited 
countemarcotics  program,  with  a  result  that  opium  products 
reached  an  estimated  level  of  2,575  tons  in  1993. 

The  SLORC  undertakes  few  narcotics  law  enforcement  measures, 
and  has  reached  political  accommodations  with  a  number  of  ethnic 
insurgent  groups  which  permit  them  to  continue  opium  production 
and  trafficking  in  return  for  ceasing  hostilities  against  the  central 
government. 

We  maintain  the  possibility  of  closer  narcotics  cooperation  with 
Burma  under  constant  review  as  one  option  to  ameliorate  the  nar- 
cotic scourge  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  a  significant  interest  in  ending  the  flow 
of  heroin  from  Burma,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  the  heroin  trade  can 
be  curtailed  without  fundamental  political  change  in  Burma. 

That  is  why  the  March  policy  review  meeting  concluded  that  a 
higher  level  of  cooperation  is  not  now  a  reasonable  prospect,  and 
that  promoting  democracy  in  Burma  is  ultimately  the  best  way  to 
achieve  our  countemarcotics  objectives  as  well. 

The  United  States  has  played  a  leading  role  in  marshalling  inter- 
national political  pressure  on  the  SLORC  to  carry  out  democratic 
reform.  Following  the  brutal  suppression  of  the  1988  democracy 
movement,  the  United  States  suspended  all  bilateral  assistance 
programs. 
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We  also  revoked  the  GSP  privileges,  suspended  eligibility  for 
Overseas  Private  Insurance  Corporation  programs,  and  did  not 
renew  our  textile  agreement. 

In  1989,  the  United  States  ceased  to  certify  Burma  as  a  cooperat- 
ing country  on  countemarcotics.  As  a  result,  the  United  States  is 
required  by  law  to  vote  against  development  bank  lending  and 
other  IFI  loans  to  Burma,  except  for  projects  which  meet  basic 
human  needs. 

For  the  past  5  years,  the  United  States,  the  European  union, 
Japan  and  Australia,  have  maintained  a  voluntary  arms  embargo 
against  Burma,  and  the  United  States  will  not  issue  licenses  for 
sales  of  military  equipment  or  dual-use  items  such  as  crime  control 
and  detection  equipment  to  the  Burmese  military  or  police. 

The  United  States  has  attempted  to  build  broader  international 
support  for  a  more  effective  arms  embargo.  However,  this  is  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  and  arms  shipments  to  Burma  continue. 

In  the  wake  of  Congressman  Richardson's  unprecedented  Feb- 
ruary meetings  with  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and  SLORC  strongman 
Khin  Nyunt,  we  have  urged  the  international  community  to  encour- 
age the  SLORC  to  begin  a  dialog  with  her,  with  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi, 
as  the  best  means  to  end  the  political  impasse  in  the  country. 

Some  encouraging  signs  have  resulted.  Despite  this,  the  situation 
in  Burma  remains  grim  in  many  ways,  and  we  along  with  the 
international  community  continue  to  explore  ways  to  promote  posi- 
tive change. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  administration  has  not  had  an  ambas- 
sador in  Burma  for  the  last  4  years.  Given  the  length  of  time  since 
we  have  had  an  ambassador,  we  now  believe  that  such  an  appoint- 
ment must  be  evaluated  with  great  caution,  lest  it  be  taken  by  the 
SLORC  as  a  sign  of  U.S.  approval. 

We  have  no  current  plans  to  appoint  an  ambassador  to  Burma. 
One  question  which  is  under  continuous  debate  is  whether  the 
United  States  should  seek  to  limit  trade  and  investment  with 
Burma.  Broad  trade  and  investment  sanctions,  if  supported  by  the 
international  community,  would  hurt  the  Burmese  economy  and 
would  make  life  more  difficult  for  the  military  regime. 

The  problem  is  that  the  international  community  is  not  prepared 
to  support  sanctions.  The  prevailing  view  among  most  governments 
in  the  region  favors  more  rather  than  less  trade. 

Given  that  multilateral  sanction  does  not  appear  feasible,  would 
U.S.  bilateral  sanctions  work?  The  answer  is  also  no,  since  many 
of  our  allies  would  be  willing  to  replace  us  in  trading  with  their  in- 
vesting in  Burma. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  do  not  currently  favor  unilateral 
sanctions,  and  as  noted,  we  do  not  believe  that  global  sanctions  are 
presently  a  realistic  option. 

Although  the  United  States,  Japan  and  ASEAN  share  the  same 
general  goal  of  a  more  open,  progressive  and  stable  Burma,  with 
an  end  to  human  rights  abuses,  our  respective  tactical  approaches 
differ. 

China,  undeterred  by  human  rights  considerations,  pursues  an 
extensive  cross-border  trade  with  Rangoon.  This  is  buttressed  bv  a 
growing  number  of  Chinese-financed  infrastructure  projects  that 
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underscore  China's   role  as  the   dominant  economic   influence  in 
Burma. 

Given  the  other  issues  we  are  pursuing  with  Beijing,  it  is  un- 
likely that  we  could  effectively  press  China  to  alter  its  Burma  pol- 
icy. 

In  conclusion,  Burma  continues  to  present  one  of  the  most  frus- 
trating, yet  compelling  problems  in  our  international  relations.  Po- 
litical freedom  remains  nonexistent,  and  the  regime  has  yet  to 
show  a  real  commitment  to  grappling  with  narcotics  issues. 

There  have  been  small  improvements  in  the  economy  and  in 
human  rights,  but  the  junta,  intent  on  retaining  its  power  and 
privilege,  is  satisfied  with  its  current  management  of  domestic  and 
foreign  policy. 

No  government  which  does  not  express  the  political  will  of  the 
people  can  endure  indefinitely.  The  voice  of  Burma's  democratic 
forces  will  be  heard  again.  We  will  support  those  voices  in  any  way 
we  can. 

Our  efforts  to  promote  true  democracy  and  human  rights  will 
continue,  as  will  our  unflagging  support  for  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and 
other  political  prisoners. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  we  support  the  res- 
olution that  you  will  be  marking  up  later  today.  We  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  Congress  speak  out  on  Burma,  and  we  wish  other  par- 
liaments in  Asia  and  elsewhere  would  join  you  in  doing  that. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Let  me  first  congratulate  you  and  the  administration  for  consist- 
ently pressing  the  issue  of  human  rights  in  Burma  and  keeping  it, 
although  in  perspective  with  our  other  large  problems,  certainly 
one  of  those  items  much  in  view. 

That  having  been  said  and  recognizing  the  long  list  of  things  that 
the  administration  has  done  and  refused  to  do  in  order  to  get  the 
Government  of  Burma  along  the  right  path,  would  you  consider  our 
policy  toward  Burma  to  have  been  successful  thus  far? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  your  words,  and  we  do  believe  that  our  policy  has 
been  consistent,  and  I  do  believe  we  have  been  consistently  sup- 
portive of  the  forces  favoring  democracy  and  respect  for  human 
rights  in  Burma. 

I  would  not  say  our  policy  has  been  successful  in  part  because, 
as  has  been  noted,  we  have  not  had  the  full  support  of  the  inter- 
national community  for  the  efforts  that  we  have  made. 

Clearly,  the  international  community,  by  and  large,  shares  our 
objectives.  The  countries,  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  have 
joined  us  in  many  of  the — in  many  of  our  tactics,  in  many  of  the 
specific  approaches  that  we  have  chosen. 

However,  the  countries  of  Asia,  the  countries  of  the  region  imme- 
diately surrounding  Burma,  have  differed  with  us  on  tactics.  They 
have  tended  to  favor  a  policy  of  constructive  engagement.  Perhaps 
partly  because  they  think  that  is  the  best  way  to  reach  out  and  in- 
fluence their  neighbors,  partly  because  they  have  other  interests, 
including  the  sanctity  of  borders,  a  desire  to  eliminate  refugees  in 
their  own  countries,  and  perhaps  for  their  commercial  interests. 
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But  we  have  not  had  the  full  support  of  the  international  com- 
munity, despite  our  efforts,  and  partly  for  that  reason,  we  do  not 
believe  we  have  been  successful. 

We  will  not  be  successful  so  long  as  this  regime  remains  in  power 
and  democratic  leaders  like  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  remain  in  deten- 
tion. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  You  have  answered  in  part  my  next  question. 
Based  on  your  statement  that  there  seems  to  be  almost  unanimity 
among  Burma's  neighbors  not  to  participate  in  any  sanctions  or  re- 
strictions upon  trade.  What  do  vou  think  is  the  prime  motivation 
of  those  neighbors  who  have  trade  with  Burma? 

Is  it  that  they  believe  that  the  constructive  engagement  is  the 
best  path  toward  affecting  behavior?  Is  this  behavior  modification 
policy?  Or  is  this  indeed  strengthening  the  local  economy  policy? 

Maybe  I  can  get  you  to  sharpen  the  answer  and  pick  and  choose 
a  little  bit  among  the  menu  that  you  have  presented  to  us  thus  far. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wouldn't  want  to  speak  for  other 
countries,  and  in  particular  as  a  very  varied  group  of  countries. 
Within  those  countries  obviously  there  are  different  motives  on  the 
part  of  different  people. 

Thailand,  for  example,  I  think  there  are  those  in  Thailand  that 
have  economic  motives,  but  Thailand  has  been  a  country  that  has 
been  plagued  throughout  recent  decades  by  refugees  from  a  variety 
of  quarters,  including  from  Burma.  They  would  like  to  put  an  end 
to  that. 

Thailand  sees  a  number  of  conflicts  on  its  borders  and  would  like 
to  put  an  end  to  that  and  apparently  believes  that  the  current  re- 
gime in  Rangoon  is  on  the  right  track  in  terms  of  reaching  arrange- 
ments with  the  ethnic  minorities. 

So  it  varies  from  country  to  country. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Let  me  ask  this. 

If  most  nations  in  the  world  thought  that  sanctions  eventually 
was  going  to  work  in  such  places  as  South  Africa,  and  indeed  par- 
ticipated in  the  embargo  that  we  placed  upon  that  nation  and  if 
most  nations  think  that  at  least  it  is  worth  a  try  to  impose  sanc- 
tions as  we  had  been  attempting  to  do  with  respect  to  North  Korea, 
why  can  we  not  get  the  kind  of  cooperation  from  the  international 
community — or  perhaps  just  the  Asian  community — on  a  country 
as  small  and  presumably  much  more  susceptible  to  pressure  such 
as  Burma? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Many  of  the  Asians  seem  sincerely  to  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  influence  their  neighbors  is  to  do  so  quietly.  I  am 
not  saying  that  we  share  that  belief. 

I  am  simply  relating  that  many  of  them  themselves  believe  that. 
I  think  also  tney  perhaps  put  more  emphasis  on  secure  borders,  the 
absence  of  refugees,  the  absence  of  open  conflict  in  the  region,  than 
they  do  on  promoting  human  rights. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  If  indeed  we  have  abandoned  a  strategy  of  con- 
vincing Burma's  neighbors  and  others  to  place  restrictions  upon 
trade  with  Burma,  and  if  indeed,  as  you  testified,  the  SLORC  is 
stronger  now  than  it  has  ever  been,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  some  kind  of  lessening  of  trade  relations  with  them  despite  in- 
dividual corporate  investments,  what  will  it  take  for  one  policy  to 
be  effective? 
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Mr.  Hubbard.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  say  that  we  have 
not  abandoned  a  policy,  an  approach  of  trying  to  persuade  Burma's 
Asian  neighbors  to  join  with  us  in  more  forceful  action,  more  direct 
action  within  Burma. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  But  not  on  trade? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Not  specifically  on  trade,  we  are  not 

Mr.  Ackerman.  So  we  have  written  off  a  strategy  of  trying  to 
convince  Burma's  Asian  neighbors  of  placing  trade  restrictions  on 
Burma  because  you  say  that  not  one  of  them  wants  to  participate 
for  a  litany  of  reasons. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  We  haven't,  Mr.  Chairman,  written  off  such  a  pol- 
icy. We  are  not  currently  pursuing  that. 

As  has  been  noted,  our  policy  is  still  under  review.  Trade  sanc- 
tions is  something  that  we  are  considering  in  that  context. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  are  considering  bilateral  trade  sanctions?  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  that  that  has  not  been  ef- 
fective. 

Are  you  saying  that  if  we  had  total  trade  restrictions  on  a  unilat- 
eral basis,  that  that  is  a  possibility  and  that  that  might  be  effec- 
tive? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  saying  is  that  a  total 
trade  embargo  might  well  have  an  impact  on  Burma. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Unilaterally. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  A  multilateral  trade  embargo  on  Burma  might 
have  an  impact.  It  would  cause  humanitarian  disruption,  as  well 
as  put  pressure  on  the  regime. 

We  have  not  written  off  the  possible  option  of  trying  to  get  the 
international  community  to  join  us  in  trade  action  against  Burma. 
That  is  one  of  the  possibilities  that  we  are  considering. 

We  don't,  frankly,  think  it  has  much  prospects  for  being  sup- 
ported by  the  countries  of  the  region. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  You  say  that  trade  restrictions  would  be  eco- 
nomically disruptive  on  those  within  Burmese  society.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  if  SLORC  is  as  strong  as  it  has  ever  been,  and 
then  some,  and  the  Burmese  people  are  as  poor  as  they  apparently 
are,  that  the  trade  restrictions  would  have  a  greater  effect  on  those 
who  have,  rather  than  those  who  have  not. 

The  poor  people  of  South  Africa  said  we  want  the  trade  restric- 
tions, and  the  people  of  Bosnia  said  bomb  us.  When  you  are  down 
and  desperate,  you  look  for  anything. 

Are  we  presently  considering  unilateral  trade  restrictions,  or  are 
we  looking  to  do  this  with  some  partners,  and  which  nations  indeed 
have  expressed  a  willingness  to  participate  in  such  an  embargo? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  We  haven't  written  off  any  of  those  options,  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  a  multilateral  trade  embargo  or  a  bilateral 
trade  embargo.  We  are  not  actively  seeking  such  an  embargo  at 
this  point.  Partly  because  it  would  be  very  hard  to  identify  a  single 
nation  that  has  extensive  trade  with  Burma  that  would  be  willing 
to  join  in  such  an  embargo.  But  it  remains  a  possibility,  remains 
an  option  that  we  have  to  take  into  account. 

We  do  not  believe  that  unilateral  restrictions  would  have  an  im- 
portant impact  and  therefore  wouldn't  favor  that. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  So  we  are  not  discouraging  American  companies 
from  participating  in  the  Burmese  economy? 
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Mr.  Hubbard.  No,  we  are  not.  We  are  alerting  them  to  the  situa- 
tion there,  alerting  them  to  our  deep  concerns  about  the  direction, 
about  the  way  in  which  Burma  is  being  led. 

We  are  urging  them  to  behave  responsibly,  but  we  are  not  urging 
them  not  to  invest  in  Burma. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Yes,  sir. 

You  know,  in  almost  all  this  information  that  I  have  in  front  of 
me  here,  it  seems  to  indicate  that  sanctions  alone  by  the  United 
States  are  not  going  to  have  any  impact,  because  none  of  the  coun- 
tries surrounding  Burma  are  going  to  join  in  those,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. 

There  is  going  to  be  someone  here  that  is  going  to  testify  a  little 
bit  later  to  a  completely  different  realm  of  thing,  and  since  I  am 
an  antisanction  man,  because  I  don't  believe  they  have  really  done 
that  much  good  around  the  world  other  than  cause  the  very  poorest 
people  of  those  countries  to  suffer. 

It  is  much  like  our  sanctions  of  Cuba.  You  know,  we  have  people 
in  this  Congress  and  people  in  the  United  States  who  have  rel- 
atives there,  who  would  rather  see  the  relatives  starve  to  death 
and  suffer  tremendously,  just  because  of  their  great  hate  for  Cas- 
tro, and  eventually  Castro  will  be  gone  and  that  whole  regime  will 
be  gone. 

You  know  we  saw  the  fall  of  communism  in  Russia.  People  would 
like  to  take  credit  for  it,  that  it  was  things  that  the  last  adminis- 
tration did  or  that  sanctions  did.  Baloney.  It  was  simple,  pure  eco- 
nomics that  did  it.  The  people  got  tired  of  suffering  that  way.  And 
that  government  was  failing  because  it  didn't  work  and  oppressive 
governments  like  that  don't  work. 

But  I  would  say  that  there  is  something  that  is  in  this  testimony 
that  we  are  going  to  hear  that  because  it  is  a  long  testimony  and 
I  imagine  that  person  will  condense  that,  I  would  like  to  read  this 
one  part  of  it. 

Once  again,  these  countries  will  make  money  while  we  preach, 
while  we  preach.  Their  Ambassadors  will  speak  publicly  about 
human  rights  and  privately  go  about  the  business  of  helping  nego- 
tiate contracts.  Nevertheless,  these  countries  will  by  their  economic 
activities  do  more  to  spread  democracy  than  our  preaching  will 
ever  accomplish,  and  we  will  be  the  losers  in  terms  of  influence,  ex- 
ports and  jobs.  And  that  is  the  bottom  line. 

Somehow  or  another,  the  narrow  mind  that  envisions  that  some- 
how we  alone  can  impose  sanctions  to  the  point  that  will  cause 
these  people  to  bend  and  buckle,  is  ridiculous.  And  more  than  that, 
the  government  itself  has  done  a  lot  to  reconcile  its  differences  with 
a  lot  of  those  people  that  won  that  election. 

There  are  two  views  about  that  election,  and  we  don't  hear  the 
other  view.  One  is  that  that  was  actually  an  election  to  set  in  place 
a  parliamentary  body,  not  to  govern,  but  to  establish  a  constitution 
for  that  country.  And  there  are  various  number  of  people  that  won 
elections  in  there  that  are  now  actually  in  dialogue  with  the 
present  government. 

There  seem  to  be  the  time  that  there  would  be  utter  chaos  as 
there  had  been  in  the  past.  And  you  know  these  evolving  democ- 
racies all  over  the  world  are  no  different  than  our  own  democracy. 
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We  weren't  the  perfect  democracy  that  we  hke  to  pretend  that  we 
are,  and  we  are  not  even  yet  that  perfect  democracy.  But  we  have 
evolved  from  the  beginning.  And  I  want  to  go  on  the  history  of  the 
beginning,  there  were  no  free  elections  in  the  first  13  years  and 
there  was  then  only  property  owners  could  vote.  And  yet  the  Con- 
stitution was  always  inherent  that  everyone  could  vote,  and  not 
until  recently  was  the  last  State  in  the  Union  ratified  in  our  mod- 
ern times  the  right  of  the  most  indigenous  people  in  this  country 
to  vote. 

It  wasn't  until  modern  history,  1921,  that  women  were  given  the 
right  to  vote.  So  we  have  evolved  and  we  have  to  understand  that 
democracies  all  over  the  world  will  evolve. 

We  are  going  to  do  more  to  encourage  that  evolvement  by  dia- 
logue and  by  actually  conducting  business  with  them.  And  those  in- 
fluences, I  think,  that  are  constantly  there  and  expressions  of  free- 
dom in  another  country  and  the  latitudes  they  have,  I  remember 
a  young  man  coming  from  Beijing,  China,  to  be  in  my  office  for  a 
summer  internship.  And  the  amazement  that  he  had  at  what  was 
available  to  him  and  access  to  those  things  that  were  banned  in 
China,  and  when  he  went  back,  he  was  one  of  those  leaders  in 
Tiananmen  Square,  all  right. 

Their  ability  to  come  here  and  learn  from  us,  our  ability  to  take 
our  message  there,  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  we  can  do 
to  advance  democracy  even  though  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  com- 
pletely misinterpreted  by  Polk,  President  Polk,  so  that  he  could 
move  on  a  country  to  gain  territory  for  ourselves. 

The  author  of  that,  the  primary  author  of  that,  died  on  the 
House  floor  protesting  the  interpretation  of  it.  Those  are  little 
known  facts,  because  people  have  not  been  educated  to  that. 

I  think  we  ought  to  change  our  tact  and  start  getting  a  little  bit 
smarter. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  am  absolutely  floored,  and  I  will  try  to 
maintain  my  rage  at  this  moment,  to  hear  the  most  vicious  dicta- 
torship on  this  planet  compared  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is — that  is  an  absolute  travesty,  an  absolute  travesty. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Your  anger  does  not  impress  me. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Well,  I  am  sure  that  your  words  don't  im- 
press people  who  love  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  If  the  Chair  can  exercise  the  prerogative  of  call- 
ing everybody's  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  two  distin- 
guished members  of  the  State  Department  here 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Yes. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN  [continuing].  And  that  we  would  like  to  elicit  fac- 
tual information  as  well  as  opinions  at  this  hearing,  thus  clearly 
understanding  everybody's  emotions. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  us  just  note,  let  us  just  note  that  we  can  have  all  the  people 
coming  here  from  Burma  and  learning  about  democracy  and  free- 
dom, just  like  the  people  came  from  China  and  their  friend  who 
came  here  from  China  and  went  back  as  you  said,  who  if  he  does 
love  freedom  and  decided  that  democracy  was  better,  is  probably  in 
jail  now  if  they  didn't  execute  him. 
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We  don't  have  to  convince  the  people  of  Burma  that  democracy 
is  OK.  We  have  to  kick  out  a  gang  of  thugs  who  are  oppressing  the 
people  of  Burma  and  preventing  them  from  achieving  the  democ- 
racy that  they  want. 

When  the  United  States  compromises  with  thugs  and  gang- 
sters— and  I  think  the  chairman  was — the  chairman  was  absolutely 
being  generous  when  he  says  to  strengthen  the  local  economy.  Let's 
face  it,  when  people  want  to  do  business  with  these  regimes,  they 
are  doing  so  to  fatten  their  pockets  with  no  regard  whatsoever 
about  the  consequences  that  it  has  on  the  people  who  are  being  re- 
pressed in  those  societies. 

In  fact,  in  those  societies,  the  birthright  of  the  people  are  being 
stolen,  whether  it  is  in  China  or  whether  it  is  in  Burma,  where 
they  are  cutting  down  every  piece  of  teak  wood  that  they  can  pos- 
sibly cut  down,  destroying  the  birthright  of  those  people  and  ship- 
ping it  over  to  China. 

Yes,  we  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have  Most- 
Favored-Nation  status  with  China,  while  the  Chinese  turn  the  dic- 
tatorship in  Burma  into  a  satellite  and  rape  that  country. 

There  are  consequences  even  beyond  the  repression  of  local  peo- 
ple when  you  make  deals  with  thugs.  We  made  our  compromises 
with  the  Chinese,  and  now  they  are  participating  in  the  repression 
in  southeast  Asia  of  the  people  of  Burma. 

I  will  ask  the  question,  or  questions.  Let  me,  number  one,  say 
that  I  applaud  this  administration,  which  I  rarely  do,  and  the  fact 
it  has  not  joined  in  the  stampede  to  strengthen  the  local  economies 
of  our  own  profiteers,  and  that  they  are  giving  serious  consider- 
ation to  the  policy,  and  I  understand  that  there  is  serious  consider- 
ation being  given  to  what  policy  we  can  have  toward  Burma  that 
will  further  the  cause  of  freedom  in  that  country. 

I  want  to  commend  you  as  well  for  stating  over  and  over  again 
that  the  problem  of  our  narcotics  trafficking  and  these  other  prob- 
lems will  be  solved  by  strengthening  and  bringing  more  democracy 
to  that  country.  I  wonder,  perhaps  you  could  elaborate  a  little  bit 
on  that. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  think  we  do  not  believe  that  the  current  regime 
has  given  us  anything  that  can  be  taken  as  clear  assurances  that 
if  we  chose  to  put  an  emphasis  on  combating  narcotics,  that  they 
would  provide  effective  cooperation. 

We  believe  that  effective  cooperation  will  have  to  await  more  rep- 
resentative government,  the  kind  of  government  that  will  more 
clearly  share  the  goals  that  we  have  in  this  area. 

As  you  say,  we  have  chosen  to  put  our  emphasis  first  and  fore- 
most on  democracy  and  human  rights. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Are  there  a  lot  of  people,  do  you  believe  there 
are  a  lot  of  individuals  who  are  now  holding  power,  in  the  power 
clique  in  Burma,  who  are  profiting  from  the  drug  traffic? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  try  to  cite  any  clear  evi- 
dence about  any  particular  individuals,  but  indeed  we  do  believe 
that  the  regime  has  a  stake  in  that  trade. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  In  a  country  that  is 
producing  more  narcotics,  more  heroin,  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  is  there  some  reason  to  believe  that  just  out  of  the  good- 
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ness  of  their  heart  and  the  morahty  of  their  soul  that  the  regime 
is  refraining  from  participating  in  the  drug  traffic? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  The  regime  tells  us  that  they  wish  to  take  forceful 
action  against  the  drug  traffic.  They  have  indicated  that  they 
would  like  our  cooperation  in  that. 

We  don't  have  reason  to  believe  that  that  cooperation  would  be 
complete,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  there  is  not  some  connec- 
tion between  the  regime  and  that  trade  in  a  country  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  And  to  our  human  rights  specialist,  just  in 
terms  of  what  we  heard  from  my  distinguished  colleague,  who  I  re- 
spect, who  I  lost  my  temper  with,  but  as  you  are  stacking  up  re- 
pressive regimes  in  the  world,  and  as  compared,  where  we  have 
brutality  beyond  description  being  perpetrated  on  the  peoples  of 
different  countries,  where  does  Burma  stack  up?  Where  does  it 
rate? 

Does  it  rate  close  to  England  or  France,  or  does  it  rate  closer  to 
less  free  regimes? 

Ms.  Dalpheno.  Well,  I  think,  Congressman,  as  you  probably 
know  from  our  1993  human  rights  report  on  Burma,  we  do  rank 
Burma  as  one  of  the  most  oppressive,  repressivelv  governed  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  the  SLORC  regime  as  one  of  the  most  incor- 
rigible in  terms  of  respect  for  human  rights  and  political  freedoms 
in  their  country. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  So  in  terms  of  actually  making  a  decision  as 
to  how  we  will  think  about  this  country,  the  people  who  actually 
consider  human  rights  and  democracy  as  part  of  their  value  system 
in  evaluating  what  type  of  decision  and  outlook  that  we  will  have 
on  certain  regimes,  if  freedom  is  part  of  that  calculation,  you  would 
have — a  person  with  those  values  would  have  to  say  that  that  re- 
gime would  be  held  in  the  lowest  regard  of  almost'  every  regime  on 
the  planet;  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Dalphino.  Certainly  one  of  the  lower  rungs.  I  think  also  that 
if  I  can  say  that  because  of  the  nature  of  the  SLORC  regime,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  military  rule  in  Burma  for  the  past  three 
decades,  it  absolutely  requires  both  short-term  and  a  long-term  pol- 
icy, even  if  our  best  scenarios  came  true. 

Even  if  the  military  SLORC  did  cede  to  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  rule, 
we  would  have  to  be  very  wary  of  some  sort  of  reversal  beyond 
that.  So  holding  the  military  at  bay  once  there  is  an  elected  civilian 
regime  in  place  will  also  be  a  very  important  task. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  And  when  there  are  investigations  by,  and  I 
will  cut  this  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  you  are  indulging  me 
right  now  and  I  appreciate  that,  that  when  we  have  expressions  by 
people,  respected  individuals  in  the  United  States,  and  we  have 
heard  these  before,  that  downplay  the  repression  and  downplay  the 
human  rights  abuses  that  are  going  on  in  Burma,  what  impact 
does  that  nave  on  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Burma? 

Ms.  Dalpheno.  I  would  have  to  answer  that  specifically  on  spe- 
cific incidences.  We  do  try  to  note  carefully  in  the  press,  of  course, 
which  is  controlled  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Does  it  have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  those 
people  who  are  suffering  oppression,  to  hear  people  downplaying 
the  importance  of  the  repressed,  of  the  fact  that  they  are  being  op- 
pressed? 
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Ms.  Dalphino.  Well,  if  I  can,  I  don't  mean  to  play  sophistry,  if 
I  can  turn  that  around  and  say  that  statements  in  support  of  Bur- 
mese freedom  are  also  noted  and  embolden  both  the  Burmese  peo- 
ple and  also  inform  their  neighbors. 

For  example  when  Assistant  Secretary  Shattuck,  went  to  Thai- 
land in  March,  he  took  up  with  the  Tnai  Government  this  issue  of 
the  trafficking  of  Burmese  women  into  Thailand,  specifically  with 
several  high-ranking  Thais. 

His  testimony  before  Congress  on  this  issue  was  highly  reported 
in  the  Thai  press,  and  has  had  some  repercussions  in  the  Thai  Leg- 
islature. So  there  is  a  positive  aspect. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  appreciate  that  thought.  I  appreciate  the 
very  diplomatic  way  you  answered  my  question. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  The  Chair  thanks  the  distinguished  secretaries 
for 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN  [continuing].  Their  indulgence. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega? 

Mr.  FaIoEOMAVAega.  I  do  have  some  questions  I  want  to  ask  our 
distinguished  panel. 

Can  you  comment  how  we  were  able  to  have  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  to  be  able  to  meet  with  the  leader  of 
the  military  regime  as  well  as  with  Aung  San  Kyi?  I  get  the  im- 
pression if  we  keep  doing  these  things,  having  a  non-State  Depart- 
ment official  doing  our  foreign  policy  like  we  have  done  in  North 
Korea,  I  am  a  little  concerned  about  this. 

Congressman  Richardson  certainly  ought  to  be  commended  for 
his  ability  to  do  this,  and  I  just  wanted  to  ask  the  Secretary  if  he 
could  give  us,  enlighten  us  on  how  this  came  about.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  clear  indication  that  this  general  does  definitely  want 
to  establish  a  firm  dialogue  or  communication  certainly  with  our 
country,  and  despite  its  affiliation  as  a  military  dictatorship,  I  still 
think  that  we  ought  to  continue  the  dialogue  in  the  same  fashion 
that  we  are  doing  so  with  Vietnam  at  the  present  time. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  your  comments  on  that. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  wouldn't  want  to  provide  the  details  as  to  ex- 
actly what  lies  behind  the  invitation  to  Congressman  Richardson  to 
visit  Burma. 

I  do  believe  he  was  invited  by  the  Burmese  regime.  He,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  he  accepted  on  condition  that  he  could  both  meet  with 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and  meet  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  Burma. 

We  welcomed  the  visit.  We  offered  any  assistance  we  could  to 
Congressman  Richardson,  and  we  believe  that  he  has  done  our  Na- 
tion a  real  service. 

We  do  believe  it  is  important  that  we  have  communication  in  sit- 
uations where  perhaps  the  government  is  not  able  to  communicate 
as  fully  as  some  Members  of  Congress  or  private  citizens,  like  the 
former  President,  can  do. 

So  we  welcomed  Congressman  Richardson's  visit.  We  were  very 
pleased  that  he  was  able  to  meet  with  those  with  whom  he  wanted 
to  meet.  We  only  regret  that  the  result  of  the  visit  has  not  yet  been 
an  opening  of  a  dialogue  between  the  regime  and  Aung  San  Suu 
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Kyi  as  he  advocated.  And  we  will  continue  to  work  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  So  do  you  suppose  if  President  Carter  gets 
an  invitation  from  the  general,  that  we  will  be  very  supportive  of 
that  effort  as  well? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  wouldn't  want  to  speak  in  a  hypothetical  case. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  briefed  President  Carter  before  he  went  to 
North  Korea.  I  also  believe  that  President  Carter  has  done  us  a 
service  by  opening  communication  with  Kim  Il-song  and  look  for- 
ward to  following  up  in  direct  governmental  discussions  with  North 
Korea  in  Geneva  next  week. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  You  mentioned  in  your  statement  that 
Myanmar,  or  Burma — should  we  call  them  Burma  or  Myanmar? 
What  is  the  official  position  of  the  State  Department  of  the  name 
of  this  country? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  The  official  position  of  the  State  Department  is 
that  we  call  the  country  Burma. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Not  Myanmar. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Not  Myanmar;  Burma. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  All  right,  Burma. 

You  have  indicated  in  your  statement  that 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Yes.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  What  does  the  country  call  the  country? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  The  regime  in  Burma  calls  its  country  Myanmar. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Is  there  any  other  country  that  we  refer  to  by 
a  name  other  than  what  it  names  itself? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Other  than  with  linguistic  differences,  I  can't 
think  of  any  right  now.  Perhaps  Ms.  Dalphino  can. 

I  think  the  distinction  here — and  I  stand  to  be  corrected  by  peo- 
ple more  versed  in  legal  affairs — but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  cur- 
rent regime  resulted  from  true  representative  processes,  and  as  a 
consequence  have  not  chosen  to  use  the  name  that  they  have  arbi- 
trarily chosen  for  their  country. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Wasn't  the  reason  for 

Mr.  Ackerman.  If  the  gentleman  would  further  yield,  this  is  then 
a  form  of  slight  to  the  Government  of  Myanmar-Burma? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  We  intend  it  as  a  form  of  respect  to  the  people  of 
Burma, 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Is  there  any  other  country  that  has  a 
nonrepresentative  government — I  think  there  are  probably  a  few 
left — where  we  refuse  to  recognize  the  name  of  the  government? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  frankly  can't  think  of  any  who  have  changed 
their  names  lately.  I  can't  give  you  a  definitive  answer  on  that,  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  situation  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Please  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  wasn't 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  current  government  does  not  want  to 
use  the  term  Burma  is  because  it  has  colonialistic  tinges  on  its  his- 
torical past? 

Ms.  Dalphino.  It  is.  Congressman,  often  the  case  that  when  a 
new  regime  comes  in,  they  will  change  the  name  simply  to  signal 
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that  a  new  ^oup  is  in  charge,  although  I  think  that  they  have 
cited  that  reason. 

Certainly  their  predecessors  in  the  Burmese  ruling  military 
structure  had  not  had  objection  to  the  use  of  Burma  before  that. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Wasn't  the  term  Burma  coined  by  the  West- 
erners more  so  than  by  the  Burmese  themselves? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Perhaps  you  could  ask  some  of  the  genuine  ex- 
perts on  Burma  who  are  coming  in.  My  understanding  is  that,  as 
often  is  the  case  with  foreign  languages,  the  names  are  somewhere 
between  Burma  and  Myanmar,  and  it  is  just  a  matter  of  what  they 
call  it  in  English. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  And  has  a  shaving  cream  ever  co-opted  the 
name  of  a  country  before? 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  didn't  mean  to  get  into  semantics 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  It  makes  it  very  difficult  for  us  stamp  collectors. 
I  have  a  collection  of  Russia,  that  then  became  a  Soviet  Union  col- 
lection, that  is  now  back  to  a  Russia  collection.  I  refused  to  change 
the  album  cover,  but  I  got  the  same  stamps. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  have  two  more  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  just  wanted  to  know  from  the  Secretary  if  he  has  the  informa- 
tion, what  is  the  value  of  Khun  Sa's  narcotic  trade  system  that 
goes  on  right  now  in  Burma? 

And  secondly,  you  mentioned  in  your  statement  that  Burma  cur- 
rently is  probably  the  world's  largest  producer  of  heroin.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the  largest  purchaser  of  heroin  in 
the  world?  And  if  so,  what  are  we  doing  about  preventing  this  cata- 
strophic problem  here  that  we  are  faced  with  in  our  country? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  couldn't,  Congressman,  give  you  an  answer  as  to 
the  value  of  Khun  Sa's  narcotics  trade,  but  it  is  enormous. 

And,  yes,  I  do  believe  we  are  the  largest  consumers  of  heroin.  It 
is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  all  Americans  and  to  all  of  us  in  the 
State  Department.  I  am  not  personally  involved  in  the  domestic  ef- 
fort to  combat  that,  nor  is  anyone  else  with  me  today. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Just  to  follow  up,  my  question  is  that — I 
mean  it  is  nice  that  we  put  a  label  on  Burma  about  being  the  larg- 
est producer,  but  I  wonder  if  the  State  Department  is  also  seriously 
considering  what  are  we  doing  about  being  the  largest  purchaser 
of  heroin  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  am  certainly  not  comfortable  with  the  label  of 
the  largest  purchaser  of  heroin  in  the  world,  and  certainly  our  role 
in  the  State  Department  is  to  try  to  combat  that  abroad.  We  favor 
anything  that  can  be  done  to  combat  the  problem  at  home. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Ms.  Dalphino,  I  think  you  wanted  to  com- 
ment. 

Ms.  Dalphino.  No. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  Mr.  Secretary  and  Ms.  Dalphino's  statement. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  gentleman  raises  a  most  interesting  subject;  that  is,  if  we 
raise  the  point  that  the  Government  of  Burma  is  not  doing  all  that 
it  really  can  in  order  to  stop  the  illicit  drug  traffic  being  produced 
in  their  country,  the  amount  that  somehow  gets  exported  from 
there  that  winds  up  on  our  shores  is  the  same  amount  that  they 
have  produced  for  us. 
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Should  we  not  be  protesting  the  very  fact  that  that  amount  is 
reaching  our  shores?  Not  necessarily  your  subject  area  on  the  re- 
ceiving end,  but  all  the  same,  that  point  is  very,  very  well  taken. 

We  are  happy  to  be  joined  on  our  panel  today  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  full  committee  who  has  partici- 
pated more  than  any  other  ranking  member  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress,  in  the  subcommittees  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  you  for  what  you  are  doing  with  re- 
gard to  the  Burmese  problem  and  to  keeping  it  before  the  public 
and  focusing  attention  on  all  of  the  human  rights  violations,  I  hope, 
too,  that  our  State  Department  people  will  keep  focusing  attention 
on  the  massive  amount  of  heroin  coming  out  of  that  country,  with 
apparently  no  strategy  for  cutting  back  on  that  massive  amount. 

While  we  recognize  we  have  both  a  supply  and  demand  problem, 
we  soon  find  that  countries  that  are  suppliers  soon  become  the  vic- 
tims of  their  own  supply.  General  Khun  Sa  certainly  is  making  cer- 
tain that  the  supply  gets  worldwide  attention. 

Someone  asked  about,  I  think  it  was  our  gentle — the  Delegate 
from  Samoa — asked  about  the  extensiveness.  General  Khun  Sa  is 
known  to  be  the  wealthiest  drug  trafficker  in  the  entire  world  with 
properties  that  he  owns  right  in  the  chairman's  own  district  in  New 
York,  worldwide.  We  never  did  get  a  full  accounting  of  the  exten- 
siveness of  his  wealth.  But  that  wealth  is  built  upon  the  poisonous 
substances  that  he  is  sending  around  the  world. 

What  are  we  doing?  What  sort  of  effort  are  we  making?  Even 
though  we  have  a  problem  on  human  rights  with  Burma,  what  are 
we  doing?  We  can't  neglect  any  strategy  on  reducing  Burmese  pro- 
duction and  Khun  Sa's  distribution  agency. 

Can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Hubbard,  is  there  any — are  there  any  efforts 
out  there  to  cut  back  the  supply?  In  conjunction  with  that,  we  un- 
derstand the  Thai  people  are  trading  in  the  logs  that  are  coming 
out  of  Burma  and  giving  some  opportunities  for  the  Burmese  to 
ship  through  Thailand  some  of  their  poisonous  substances.  Some  of 
it  is  going  westward  toward  India  as  well  and  new  routes  where 
some  of  that  material  is  flowing. 

Can  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  what  our  administration  is 
doing  to  try  to  cut  back  that  supply? 

Mr.  Hubbard,  Well,  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  problem.  And  the  fact  that  our  narcotics  programs 
in  Burma  are  limited  reflects  the  fact  that  we  do  not  believe  we 
have  a  regime  there  with  which  we  can  effectively  work  to  combat 
narcotics  in  Burma. 

We  have  a  very  small  DEA  presence.  We  are  trying  to  gather  in- 
telligence. We  have  worked  with  the  UNDCP  on  various  crop  sub- 
stitution programs  in  Burma  and  in  surrounding  countries. 

Mr.  GllJviAN.  Let  me  interrupt  you  a  moment.  What  was  our  con- 
tribution last  year  on  UNDCP? 

Mr,  Hubbard.  I  understand  it  was  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  Gilman,  $1.5  milHon  out  of  a  total  fund  of,  what,  $15  million 
or  something  like  that? 
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Mr.  Hubbard.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  total  fund  is.  I  can  find 
out  for  you.  ^ 

Mr.  Oilman.  And  how  many  countries  are  contributing  to 
UNDCP?  Out  of,  what,  184  nations,  what  are  we  doing  about 
beefing  up  that  fund? 

If  we  can't  alone,  certainly  the  U.N.  ought  to  be  able  to  be  doing 
something,  and  I  would  hope  that  we  could  encourage  other  coun- 
tries to  pitch  in  with  us  instead  of  our  Nation  bearing  the  burden 
as  we  do  in  most  of  the  other  U.N.  efforts,  but  forgive  me  for  inter- 
rupting you. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  We  will  take  that  up.  We  have  been  trying  to 
work  with  the  neighboring  countries,  in  particular  Thailand,  in  try- 
ing to  cut  back  on  the  flow  of  narcotics  out  of  Burma. 

Mr.  Oilman.  How  about  India  and  China? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  In  the  case  of  China,  there  are  a  number  of  bar- 
riers to  narcotics  cooperation  in  China.  We  are  trying  to  improve 
that. 

Mr.  Oilman.  What  are  the  barriers  there? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  We  have  the  lingering  effects  of  the  Ooldfish  case, 
which  i  think  you  know  much  more  about  than  I  do.  I  don't  person- 
ally deal  with  China.  But  we  are  looking  at  ways  in  which  we  can 
strengthen  our  narcotics  programs  in  working  with  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  thought  now  that  we  gave  away  the  store  and 
gave  them  Most-Favored-Nation,  we  ought  to  get  a  little  more  co- 
operation out  of  China. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  We  would  hope  that  would  pave  the  way  for  better 
cooperation  across  the  board  with  China. 

Mr.  Oilman.  What  about  India? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  India  is  outside  my  bureau  and  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Oilman.  What  do  we  do,  draw  walls  around  your 

Mr.  Hubbard.  We  do,  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  would  hope  you  would  take  a  look  at  it,  because 
it  affects  that  whole  region,  and  certainly  v/e  need  the  cooperation 
of  China  and  India  and  Thailand  and  all  the  other  neighboring  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  do  participate  in  our  Agency  Working  Oroup  on 
Counternarcotics  and  I  will  take  these  issues  up  in  that  working 
group. 

Mr.  Oilman.  We  would  welcome  that,  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Oilman.  Be  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  the  Secretary  that,  by 
way  of  what  you  indicated,  we  are  actually  just  putting  in  a  couple 
of  pennies  to  control  a  multibillion  dollar  industry. 

So  for  that  matter,  we  are  just  literally  tokens  in  terms  of,  say, 
making  every  effort.  But  in  reality,  we  are  not  really  doing  any- 
thing about  it.  And  I  just  want  to  express  that  concern. 

I  was  in  Thailand  recently  and  as  we  all  know,  Bangkok  is  the 
capital,  the  world  capital,  the  brokerage  capital  of  heroin  in  the 
world,  and  it  comes  all  the  way  from  such  a  long  stretch.  How  it 
gets  to  Bangkok,  and  then  from  there,  we  just  do  not  have  the  abil- 
ity to  monitor  it.  And  what  is  even  worse,  how  many  Cruzans  do 
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we  have  here  in  the  United  States  that  thrive  to  profit  tremen- 
dously from  this  industry? 

And  how — I  just  don't  understand.  I  hear  commitments  and  ev- 
erybody saying  we  are  going  to  do  something  about  it,  and  yet  in 
the  streets,  it  goes  on  and  on. 

Is  this  seriously  being  considered  by  Secretary  Christopher  and 
the  highest  level  of  this  administration,  to  really  do  something 
about  it  for  a  change? 

Mr.  Oilman.  You  haven't  heard  much. 

If  I  might  respond  to  the  gentleman,  we  haven't  heard  very  much 
from  the  administration  with  regard  to  that  effort,  and  I  hope,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  you  could  remind  them. 

Since  we  do  have  a  problem  in  dealing  with  the  regime  of  Burma 
because  of  the  repressive  human  rights  problems,  what  better  vehi- 
cle than  the  UNDCP  for  expressing  our  Nation's  concern  about  her- 
oin and  the  world's  concern  about  it? 

Why  can't  we  beef  up  what  UNDCP  could  do  with  regard  to  the 
Burmese  exploitation  and  export  of  this  deadly  drug? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  We  do,  Mr.  Oilman,  believe  that  the  programs 
that  the  UNDCP  is  currently  involved  in  in  Burma  and  the  sur- 
rounding areas  are  appropriate.  We  are  doing  what  we  can  to  as- 
sist their  funding  with  the  means  available. 

We  support  the  activities  of  UNDCP  and  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
take  a  look  at  ways  in  which  it  might  be  expanded. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Could  you  provide  this  committee  with  what  signifi- 
cant efforts  UNDCP  is  doing  with  regard  to  the  Burmese  expor- 
tation and  production  of  poppy  crops  and  the  possible  eradication 
of  those  crops  and  the  distribution  of  heroin  out  of  that  country? 

Could  you  supply  our  committee  with  that  information? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Sure. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  programs  UNDCP  is  involved  in  in 
Burma  and  surrounding  areas  is  crop  substitution.  If  you  would 
like,  I  could  try  to  provide  more  details  on  just  what  is  occurring 
and  how  effective  it  has  been. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  if  that  could 
be  provided  to  the  committee,  made  part  of  our  testimony. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  record  will  be  kept  open  in  receipt  of  this 
and  any  other  information. ^ 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Do  you,  Catharin,  have  any  more  you  would  like 
to  add  to  that? 

Ms.  Dalphino.  With  the  caveat  that  I  am  not  one  of  the  State 
Department's  people  working  in  narcotics,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  change  in  the  flow  of  heroin  out  of  Burma. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Before  you  do  interject  your  testimony,  I  just  want- 
ed to  make  certain  we  had  recognized,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  may 
have  done  it  earlier,  the  duly  elected  Prime  Minister  of  Burma,  Mr, 
Sein  Win,  who  is  in  our  audience. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  He  will  be  the  next  panel. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Dalphino. 


2  Editor's  Note:  The  information  referred  to  will  not  be  a  part  of  the  printed  hearing  record. 
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Ms.  Dalphino.  Congressman,  as  I  said,  we  have  been  sensitive 
to  the  change  in 

Mr.  Oilman.  Could  you  move  that  a  Httle  closer  to  you,  the  mike? 

Thank  you. 

Ms.  Dalphino.  We  have  been  aware  of  the  change  in  the  heroin 
flow  out  of  Burma  and  it  has  gone  increasingly  through  China 
rather  than  through  Thailand.  And  to  that,  for  that  purpose,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  International  Narcotics  Matters,  Bob 
Gelbard,  did  visit  China  recently,  as  well  as  Thailand,  did  enter 
into  direct  dialogue  with  the  Chinese  Grovernment  on  this  problem, 
and  we  do  expect  this  dialogue  will  continue. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Well,  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that.  Maybe  you  can  en- 
courage the  administration  to  take  a  look  at  the  $37  million  cut  in 
his  budget,  and  we  don't  want  to  cutoff  his  transportation  to  these 
important  areas,  and  it  would  be  nice  to  hear  the  administration 
sound  off  to  the  Congress  their  opposition  to  that  kind  of  a  cutback 
in  INM's  budget. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  our  panelists. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

This  panel  is  dismissed  with  our  deep  gratitude.  There  is  a  vote 
on  in  the  House.  Rather  than  interrupt  Mr.  Sein  Win's  testimony 
more  than  necessary,  we  will  stand  temporarily  in  recess  until  the 
members  return  from  the  pending  vote. 

[Brief  recess.] 

Mr.  Faleomavaega  [presiding].  The  subcommittee  will  come  to 
order. 

We  have  as  our  next  witness  for  the  panel  is  Doctor  Sein  Win, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  National  Coalition  Oovemment  of  the 
Union  of  Burma.  I  want  to  express  the  chairman's  regrets  that  he 
has  a — he  has  another  meeting,  and  I  presume  it  is  with  the  White 
House,  you  know,  one  of  those  things,  and  would  very  much  like 
to  hear  Prime  Minister  Win's  testimony  before  the  committee  this 
afternoon. 

I  want  to  offer  my  personal  welcome  to  you,  sir.  Without  objec- 
tion, your  statement  will  be  made  part  of  the  record.  If  you  have 
any  other  miscellaneous  materials  or  things  you  would  like  to  add 
onto  it,  be  more  than  happy  to  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

Dr.  Win. 

STATEMENT  OF  SEIN  WIN,  PRIME  MINISTER,  NATIONAL 
COALITION  OF  THE  UNION  OF  BURMA 

Mr.  Win.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  address  the  issue  of  Burma. 

First,  I  would  like  to  introduce  myself  and  then  a  little  bit,  very 
brief,  on  the  past  events  in  Burma, 

In  the  case  of  Burma,  it  is  very  important  for  the  people  to  know 
about  past,  when  we  are  judging  the  present  situation,  and  mavbe 
also  speculate  over  the  niture  of  the  native  and  future  develop- 
ment. So  let  me  go  very,  very  briefly  about  the  past  event. 

First,  I  am  a  mathematician  by  profession,  and  entered  politics 
in  1988,  out  of  the  political  necessity.  I  am  the  first  cousin  of  Nobel 
Prize  Laureate  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi. 

I  am  elected  representative  of  Paukkaung,  in  Pegu  Division,  and 
I  just  have  to  start  this  kind  of  movement  because  the  military  in 
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Rangoon  don't  recognize  their  own  election.  So  what  I  would  like 
to  say  is  that  we  have  about  14  years  of  democracy  in  Burma  after 
the  independence. 

It  is  not  the  democracy  as  we  expect  from  the  very  establish- 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Dr.  Win,  could  you  hold  just  1  second?  I 
would  just  like  to  make  an  announcement. 

The  committee  policy,  there  is  to  be  no  eating  here  in  the  com- 
mittee, please.  It  becomes  somewhat  distractive  to  some  of  the 
other  visitors  who  are  wanting  very  much  to  hear  the  witness.  Be 
more  than  happy  to  have  you  join  in  the  hallway  if  you  would  like 
to  eat  your  lunch  or  whatever.  I  will  even  put  a  chair  out  there  if 
you  need  it. 

But  please,  it  is  a  committee  rule,  I  would  just  like  to  remind  our 
friends  who  are  here  with  us  this  afternoon. 

Dr.  Win,  please  proceed. 

Mr.  Win.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  our  democracy  for  14  years  after  the 
independence.  It  is  not  the  democracy  as  in  the  established  coun- 
tries, but  we  still  have  that  type  elections  annually.  We  have — we 
had  press  freedom,  which  is  comparable  to  the  standard  now  have, 
the  press  freedom  in  Thailand,  if  not  more  than  that.  So  what  we 
would  like  to  stay  is  we  have  democratic  system  for  15  years. 

At  that  time,  we  don't  know  any  problems  about  this  drug  prob- 
lems, narcotic  problems,  not  at  least  at  the  proportion  that  now  we 
are  facing.  We  don't  have  a  problem  with  illegal  immigrant  and  ref- 
ugees problem  and  so  on.  But  in  1962,  Ne  Win  took  over  the  power 
from  the  democratically  elected  Prime  Minister  U  Nu.  Then  we 
have  the  country  go  down  the  way  until  1987,  when  the  United  Na- 
tion declared  Burma  to  be  a  least  developed  country  in  the  world, 
one  of  the  least  developed  countries. 

So  Burma  was  a  prosperous  country  when  we  compare  with  the 
country  around  us.  And  then  in  1988,  the  people  of  Burma  rejected 
the  leadership  of  General  Ne  Win.  The  whole  nation  rose  up.  The 
people  called  for  a  multiparty  parliamentary  democracy,  and  the 
freedom  to  decide  their  own  future.  Their  demands  were  not  heed- 
ed. 

Instead,  thousands  were  shot  and  killed  and  the  military  again 
reexerted  control  as  the  State  Law  and  Order  Restoration  Council, 
or  SLORC.  So  the  military  is  still  in  power  in  1988  after  the  people 
uprising. 

These  are  the  same,  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  Ne  Win  military 
clique.  And  then  again  in  the  1990  general  election,  the  people  of 
Burma  make  a  choice  for  a  leader  and  the  government  clearly 
known. 

Nobel  Peace  Laureate  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and  her  National 
League  for  Democracy  won  392  parliamentary  seats  out  of  485.  In 
contrast,  the  military-backed  partv  won  only  10  seats.  And  then 
again,  once  again,  the  military  refused  to  respect  the  will  of  Bur- 
mese people  and  claimed  that  it  could  not  transfer  power  to  the 
NLD  because  there  was  no  constitution  in  place. 

At  that  time,  the  NLD  caucus  met  and  they  decided  to  send  some 
of  the  elected  representatives  to  the  liberated  area  to  form  a  provi- 
sional government.  I  am  one  of  those  who  was  sent  out  and  on  18 
December  1990,  we  formed  the  National  Coalition  Government  in 
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Manerplaw  on  the  Thai-Burma  border.  So  it  is  in  the  current  state, 
Manerplaw  is  in  the  current  State.  We  were  welcomed  and  given 
protection  and  supported  by  the  ethnic  leaders  in  the  democratic 
alliance  of  Burma. 

Based  on  this  working  relationship,  now  we  form  a  national  coa- 
lition— council,  that  was  formed  in  1992.  So  since  then,  we  are 
doing  the  work  which  we  hope  to  do.  That  is  to  do  the  work  like 
!  am  doing  now,  talking  about  Burma  and  explaining  our  situation. 

We  think  it  is  quite  successful  when  we  look  at  the  record.  The 
United  Nation  General  Assembly  has  for  3  consecutive  years  adopt- 
ed consensus  resolution  calling  for  the  military  to  honor  the  1990 
elections. 

In  1993,  the  UNGA  requested  the  General  Secretary — Secretary 
General — to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  resolution  and  we 
are  requesting  that  a  special  envoy  for  Burma  be  appointed. 

So  that  is  what  we  would  like  to  see,  the  special  envoy  of  the 
United  Nation  to — with  a  mandate  to  mediate  between  Aung  San 
Suu  Kvi  and  the  SLORC. 

We  have  our  movement,  the  democratic  movement,  have  many 
supports  coming  from  many  countries.  One  of  them  is  the  demo- 
cratic Voice  of  Burma  Radio.  That  brought  prosperity  to  Burma 
from  Norway.  The  radio  is  funded  by  the  Governments  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  United  States  of  America  through  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy. 

Political  and  financial  support  for  the  Burmese  democracy  move- 
ment to  lobby  internationally  is  provided  by  Norway  and  Canada. 
The  Burma  policy  review  ordered  by  President  Clinton  last  year 
has  also  helped  to  focus  world  attention  on  Burma.  So  we  are  very 
much  thankful  about  that,  about  the  countries  who  are  helping  us 
and  of  course  specially  to  President  Clinton  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

But  what  we  found  out  is  that  the  military  regime  is  countering 
our  effort  and  they  are  now  holding  a  national  convention  and  I 
would  like  to  say  something  about  it.  Of  the  699  delegates  ap- 
pointed to  the  national  convention  by  SLORC,  only  28  are  peoples 
representatives  elected  in  1990.  So  one  can  see  how  democratic  the 
process  is. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  convention  is  to  draft  a  new  constitu- 
tion, but  the  real  intent  is  to  nullify  the  results  of  the  1990  elec- 
tions. And  in  that  convention,  the  Constitution  will  adopt — the  new 
constitution  will  give  the  military  a  leading  role  in  Burma's  politi- 
cal future.  They  are  there  for  more  than  30  years  and  they  still 
want  a  leading  role  constitutionally  based.  That  is  now  what  they 
are  doing. 

So  when  we  see  what  constructive  engagement  is  doing  some  suc- 
cess, we  don't  see  that  as  a  success.  In  the  ethnic  area,  SLORC- 
initiated  cease-fire  negotiation  with  various  groups  to  divide  the  op- 
position along  ethnic  lines.  To  intensify  the  pressure,  the  army 
stepped  up  its  Four  Cuts  Strategy  to  deprive  the  resistance  of  in- 
formation, food,  finance  and  recruits. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  800,000  people  have  been  uprooted  in 
ethnic  area  by  this  policy.  So  the  SLORC  policy  of  divide  and  rule 
has  created  a  lot  of  suffering  to  the  people  of  Burma.  And  then  we 
see  that  villages  are  also  conscripted  to  contribute  voluntary  labor 
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to  development  project  undertaken  such  as  the  natural  gas  pipeline 
from  Burma  to  Thailand  that  is  being  undertaken  by  Unocal,  Tex- 
aco, Total  of  France,  the  Petroleum  Authority  of  Thailand,  and 
Nippon  Oil. 

So  the  development  project  now  invested  in  Burma  has  created, 
according  to  our  information  that  we  get,  a  lot  of  suffering,  like 
forced  labors,  forced  relocations  and  so  on.  So  we  see  that  the  in- 
vestment now  putting  in  Burma  has  essentially  not  helped  the  peo- 
ple of  Burma.  Instead,  it  is  creating  directly  or  indirectly  human- 
rights  violation,  especially  in  the  area  of  the  ethnic  controlled 
areas.  So  that  is  what  we  would  like  to  say. 

Now  we  come  to  about  the — about  this  so-called  constructive  en- 
gagement. Internationally,  SLORC  is  utilizing  a  professional  lobby- 
ist in  the  United  States  and  friendly  business  people  to  argue  on 
its  behalf  that  a  tough  stand  on  human  rights  and  isolating 
SLORC  is  counterproductive.  They  say  that  more  trade  with 
Burma  will  bring  about  democratic  reforms  and  more  respect  for 
human  rights. 

Contrary  to  these  arguments,  I  believe  that  the  tough  human 
rights  position  adopted  by  the  U.S.A.  and  others  have  produced  re- 
sults. For  example,  without  the  suspension  of  aid  in  1988,  SLORC 
would  not  have  held  the  1990  general  elections.  In  addition,  it  can 
be  claimed  that  the  open-door  policy  that  is  now  being  exploited  by 
Burma's  neighbors  and  the  firiends  of  SLORC  would  not  have  come 
about  without  the  aid  suspensions. 

That  is  our  belief,  because  we  have  all  kind  of  examples  in  1970's 
when  they  need  foreign  currency  and  they  got  it  from  some  mone- 
tary institution  in  some  other  countries,  especially  from  Japan. 
They  just  delay  and  then  they  don't  make  any  reform  until  1988, 
when  they  are  forced  to  make  the  reforms.  So  that  is  what  our  po- 
sition and  what  our  analysis  is. 

Evidence  in  the  last  years,  last  6  years,  have  shown  that  SLORC 
is  not  equipped  to  deal  with  the  major  problems  Burma  is  facing, 
political,  economic  or  social.  There  is  no  doubt  that  SLORC  does 
not  have  the  support  of  the  populist. 

In  spite  of  the  army  increased  force  of  over  300,000  men,  SLORC 
is  a  beleaguered  invading  army  in  its  own  countiy,  safe  only  within 
its  armed  enclaves.  For  SLORC  to  continue  ruling,  it  must  be  able 
to  contain  the  economic  crisis,  which  we  think  they  have  to  face, 
and  hope  that  some  minor  incident  does  not  spark  a  violent  out- 
burst as  in  1988. 

The  military  must  also  be  able  to  retain  its  cohesiveness  after 
General  Ne  Win  dies,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  must  keep  the  eth- 
nic groups  from  once  again  joining  the  democracy  movement. 

Therefore,  in  closing,  I  would  like  to  recommend  the  United 
States  to  adopt  a  more  proactive  policy  to  bring  about  real  change 
in  Burma  in  a  peaceful  manner.  The  U.S.A.  can  work  literally 
through  ASEAN  or  through  the  United  Nations  to  ensure  the  mili- 
tary would  agree  to  begin  a  dialogue  with  the  democracy  advocates 
led  by  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  and  with  the  ethnic  leaders  of  Burma. 

I  believe  that  to  bring  about  such  an  agreement,  it  is  vital  that 
the  strong  human  right  policy  be  maintained  or  even  increased. 
Arms  embargoes  and  economic  sanctions  are  some  of  the  tool  that 
can  be  utilized. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  quote  South  African 
Bishop  Desmond  Tutu:  'Tough  sanction,  not  constructive  engage- 
ment, finally  brought  a  release  of  Nelson  Mandela  and  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  in  my  country.  This  is  the  language  that  must  be  spo- 
ken with  Thailand.  For  certainly  it  is  the  only  language  they  un- 
derstand." 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  thank  you  very  much 
for  a  very  comprehensive  and  profoimd  statement  of  the  problems 
affecting  your  people  and  the  country  of  Burma. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Win  appears  in  the  appendix.! 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  recall  several  vears  ago  that  one  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  that  a  native  son  of*^  Burma  had  produced,  the 
late  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  U  Thant,  I  think  a 
well-noted  celebrity,  at  least  in  my  earlier  days  in  reading  contem- 
porary history  and  the  problems  there. 

I  am  just  a  little  surprised,  I  thought  maybe  even  in  his  time 
that  Burma  was  a  very  stable  country  and  that  you  did  not  have 
the  problems  that  you  now  have. 

I  wanted  to  ask  a  question.  You  mentioned  that  SLORC  almost — 
it  makes  me  feel  like  I  am  going  to  say  slurp,  but  SLORC — ^you 
mention  in  your  statement  SLORC  has  hired  a  professional  lobby- 
ing organization  here  in  the  United  States  to  advocate  its  position 
here,  I  suppose  lobbying  the  Members  of  the  Congress  as  well  as 
the  public  here  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  record,  do  you  have  that  information,  who  this  lobbying 
firm  is. 

Mr.  Win.  Yes.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Answer.  The  lobbying  organization  in  the  United  States  is  the  International  Trade 
and  Development  Agency,  Inc.,  located  at  2111  JefT  Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia 22202.  The  president  of  the  agency  is  former  Congressman  Lester  WolfT,  the 
Embassy  of  Myanmar  through  Ambassador  U  Thaung  retained  the  services  begin- 
ning February  1,  1993. 

We  have  the  record  and,  of  course,  one  can  interpret  it  in  many 
ways.  But  if  we  don't  have  a  record,  I  would  not  say  this  in  this 
hearing. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Well,  that  is  very  good.  So  much  for  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  You  bring  out  a  very  interesting  position 
that  you  have  taken  about  trade  sanctions  and  embargoes,  and 
that  you  feel  that  the  United  States,  as  a  matter  of  a  fundamental 
policy  toward  your  country,  that  strong  trade  sanctions  or  embar- 
goes should  be  applied  to  the  current  regime,  against  the  current 
regime  in  Burma. 

I  think  you  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are  mixed  feelings 
here  among  the  Members  of  the  Congress  about  the  effectiveness 
of  trade  sanctions.  I  think  you  have  seen  my  dear  friends  from 
California,  the  gentleman  on  my  left,  Congressman  Rohrabacher, 
and  Congressman  Martinez,  have  entirely  opposite  views  about 
trade  sanctions  and  its  ineffectiveness,  at  least  in  the  view  of  one 
member,  and  I  just  wanted  to  alert  you  to  that  fact,  that  it  has 
worked  in  some  countries  and  it  has  not  worked  in  other  countries. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  could  be  more  specific  why  you  think 
very  strongly  that  the  lower  echelons  or  the  people  that  are  really 
without  the  means  to  support  themselves  in  Burma  are  not  going 
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to  be  severely  affected  if  strong  trade  sanctions  would  be  applied 
against  Burma.  That  seems  to  be  the  concern  among  some  of  the 
members. 

I  guess  on  the  other  side,  perhaps  that  there  needs  to  be  more 
patriots  standing  up  against  this  military  regime.  I  realize  you  got 
300,000  soldiers.  That  is  quite  an  enterprise  to  undertake  if  you 
are  to  go  against  the  current  regime  by  way  of  military  force. 

I  am  at  a  loss  of  words  reallj^  to  suggest  how  we  might  best  serve 
this,  other  than  the  fact  that  1  am  sure  that  this  issue  is  known 
among  the  several  countries  having  personal  interest,  involvement 
here  in  your  country. 

One  of  the  ironies  that  I  find  in  the  statement  that  was  issued 
by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  earlier  this  morning,  it  was  the 
fact  that  some  of  our  Western  great  democracies  are  the  very  ones 
that  are  providing  tremendous  investments  to  this  military  regime. 

How  can  we  find  a  balance  in  this?  I  mean  your  suggestion  that 
we  do  this  against  some  of  our  V/estem  allies  are  the  very  ones 
that  are  conducting  investments  to  do  business  with  the  present  re- 
gime. What  do  you  suggest  that  we  ought  to  do  with  our  Western 
allies? 

Mr.  Win,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing,  we  are  very  much  aware 
about  the  trade  sanction  controversy,  pro  and  con,  and  whether  it 
is  effective  or  not. 

Of  course,  there  is  an  argument  and  counter  argument.  I  think 
I  don't  go  through  it,  because  there  are  economic  experts  and  so  on. 
But  what  I  would  like  to  say,  and  very  clearly,  is  that  the  invest- 
ment now  going  in  is  not  helping  the  people  of  Burma.  It  is  going 
mostly  to  the  pocket  of  the  generals  and  that  help  them  to  consoli- 
date their  power,  that  help  them  to  buy  arms  which  is  more  than 
$1  billion  worth  from  China,  that  help  them  to  enlarge  their  army 
from  about  180,000  before  1988,  now  to  more  than  300,000,  within 
a  short  span  of  time,  and  that  helps  them,  the  military,  and  not 
the  people. 

Now  what  we  see  is  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  are 
growing  daily.  The  inflation  is  very  high.  The  salary  workers  at 
Rangoon  don  t  know  how  to  live.  That  is  what  is  happening  because 
of  this  investment  coming  in,  that  they  could  survived. 

The  main  thing  is  that  they  could  not  have  survived  if  there  is 
no  investment  coming  in.  So  what  we  are  advocating  is  that  at 
least  there  should  be  a  threat  of  something,  some  concrete  should 
be  done,  so  that  thev  know  that  the  United  States  means  business. 

That  is,  we  woulci  like  to  see  this  happen  because  when  we  look 
at  the  investment,  the  leaders,  that  is  what  we  know  about  the 
leaders,  is  about  1993,  November,  according  to  the  statistics,  U.S. 
investment  is  at  the  second  place  after  Thailand,  about  $200  mil- 
lion. And  there  are  also  from  the  European  countries,  Britain  and 
Netherlands  are  very  much  invested. 

So  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  not  to  see  this  statistic  and  take  into 
account  that  the  United  States  is  at  the  second  place  in  investment 
in  Burma. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  In  addition  to  that.  Dr.  Win,  I  would  also 
like  to  inform  you  that  the  United  States  is  probably  now  the  num- 
ber one  seller  of  military  arms  goods  to  the  world.  So  how  do  you 
suppose  our  allies  or  friends,  friendly  countries,  are  going  to  react 
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if  we  are  going  to  be  the  ones  to  be  the  leader  in  saying  that  we 
ought  to  impose  sanctions  and  we  are  the  very  ones  that  we  are 
doing  the  same  things  like  other  countries  to  others? 

How  can  we  tell  the  other  countries  to  do  something  that  per- 
haps in  their  inherent  right  as  a  sovereign  nation  is  their  preroga- 
tive to  exercise? 

Mr.  Wm.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  say  very 
much  is  the  case  of  Burma  is  quite  different  from  other  cases.  In 
1990  election,  the  people  has  voted  very  clearly.  They  have  given 
che  mandate  to  the  NLD  party  and  so  on. 

The  United  Nation  has  passed  resolutions  for  3  consecutive 
years.  Very  few  countries  have  that  kind  of  things  to  show.  And  the 
second  thing  is  that  the  investment  is  creating  human  rights  prob- 
lems in  Burma.  Forced  labors,  we  heard  a  lot  of  information  about 
this  development  project,  the  military  used  the  forced  labors,  and 
this  caused  a  lot  of  suffering  to  the  people. 

The  social  fabric,  they  just  devastated,  because  the  laborers  are 
farmers  and  rural  people,  they  have  to  left  their  works  or  farms 
and  come  and  do  this  project.  We  know  about  this  project,  like  rail 
line  construction,  airport  construction,  and  then  many  other 
projects. 

So  the  investment  is  not  only  helping  this  military  regime  indi- 
rectly, but  it  is  creating  also  this  human  rights  violation  very,  very 
mucn.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  say. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  The  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Dr.  Win,  the  pro-democracy  forces  in  that 
election  v/on  what  percentage  of  the  vote? 

Mr.  Win.  More  than — I  think  in  seats,  more  than  82  percent  of 
the  seats. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Eighty-two  percent;  and  do  you  think  that  if 
we  had  more  foreign  investment,  more  Americans  pouring  money 
in  there,  that  it  would  convince  those  82  percent  of  the  people  who 
already  voted  for  democracy  that  they  would  want  democracy  even 
more? 

Mr.  Win.  No.  On  the  contrary.  The  people  in  Burma  will  not  be 
very  much  informed  and  they  will  see  this  investment  coming  as 
a  support  of  United  States  to  the  military  regime,  and  the  military 
regime  take  that  advantage  very  well. 

They  said,  "Oh,  we  don't  care  or  we  don't  know  about  the  Con- 
gress' resolution.  We  don't  know  about  the  Senate's  resolution." 

What  we  know  is  the  U.S.  companies  are  investing  in  us,  they 
have  confidence  in  us,  and  they  are  at  the  second  place,  only  after 
Thailand,  that  is  in  1993. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Do  you  think  the — do  you  think  those  people 
who  hold  power  now  in  the  regime,  that  by  foreign  investment  will 
make  them  see  the  light  and  become  much  more  enlightened  and 
want  to  have  more  Western  democracy  in  their  country? 

Mr.  Win.  I  don't  think  so.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to — here  to 
say  about  the  trade  sanction.  At  least  a  threat  should  be  put  on 
this  military  regime  very  seriously.  Otherwise  they  will  not  heed 
and  they  said,  'OK,  we  are  getting  all  the  investment  money,  we 
are  getting  all  the  help  we  need.  The  people  put  confidence  in  us. 
We  have  some  kind  of,  in  a  sense,  legitimacy." 

That  is  what  they  are  going  after. 
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Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  The  theory  would  suggest  that  we  should  ba- 
sically engage  Burma  by  having  investments  go  into  the  country, 
which  is  just  absolute  nonsense.  As  I  have  just  pointed  out,  as  your 
answers  suggest,  the  people  who  hold  power  are  not  going  to  be 
any  more  inclined  toward  democracy,  and  the  people  who  have  al- 
ready voted  for  democracy  won't  be  any  more  inclined  toward  de- 
mocracy. 

The  most — the  only  impact  that  I  could  see  foreign  investment 
would  have  would  be  possibly  to  demoralize  those  people  who  do 
believe  in  freedom  and  embolden  the  people  who  hold  power  ille- 
gally. 

When  you  are  citing  the  statistics  in  terms  of  foreign  investment 
in  Burma,  I  am  just — this  is  my  guess,  but  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  that  the  amount  of  investment  that  is  coming  in  from  China 
is  not  really  included  in  those  figures.  China  may  well  be  one  of 
the  top  investors  in  Burma  today. 

Mr.  Win.  Yes. 

Excuse  me.  What  we  know  about  China  is  mostly  it  is  a  trade, 
but  the  Chinese  goods  are  monopolizing  the  Burmese  market  and 
in  that  sense,  they  have  more  than  what  they  are  doing.  And,  of 
course,  the  Chinese  have  also  put  foreign  aid  mostly  for  infrastruc- 
ture constructions,  like  roads  and  so  on. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  And  the  roads  that  China  has  been  building 
from  the  reports  that  I  have  seen  are  being  used  to  carry  timber 
and  other  natural  resources  from  Burma  into  southern  China.  Isn't 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Win.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  We  heard  a  lot  about  this  deforest- 
ation on  the  China-Burma  border.  Many  people  put  a  lot  of  focus 
on  the  Thai-Burma  border,  but  it  is  really  happening  in  China- 
Burma  border,  and  this  border  trade  that  is  now  going  with  China 
and  Burma  could  have  a  lot  of  implication  to  the  Burmese. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  It  is  a  mammoth  amount  of  trade  that  is 
gomg  across  these  roads  that  have  been  created.  In  terms  of  the 
economic  investment,  some  people  think  in  terms  of  investment  as 
being  investing  in  building  a  factory  or  some  other  t3T)e  of  company 
such  as  that. 

In  fact,  some — a  lot  of  foreign  investment  is  dealing  specifically 
with  exploiting  natural  resources.  For  example,  in  consuming  the 
fish  that  exist  in  the  waters  around  Burma  or  taking  the  oil  and 
natural  gas  that  are  present  within  the  borders  of  Burma  or  cut- 
ting down  the  timber  within  the  territory  of  Burma.  Now,  this — 
the  fish,  the  oil  and  the  timber,  these  are  resources  that  belong  to 
the  people  of  the  whole  country,  are  they  not? 

Mt  Win.  Yes,  that  is  what  we  are  saying,  that  these  resources, 
which  I  just  mentioned,  are  very  important  for  us.  Not  now,  but 
also  for  the  future.  But  this  mihtary  regime  is  mortgaging  the  fu- 
ture of  the  country. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  So  these  natural  resources  not  only  belong  to 

the  current  generation  of  Burmese,  but 

Mr.  Win.  To  the  people. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER  [continuing].  To  the  people  in  generations 
ahead  that  may  need  these  resources  and  the  wealth  that  these  re- 
sources can  generate.  So  the  people  who  are  investing  are  really 
domg  nothing  more  than  participating  in  the  raping  of  this  genera- 
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tion  of  Burmese,  but  also  future  generations,  for  their  own  profit. 
And  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  that  in  no  way  leads  to  fur- 
ther democratization. 

So  isn't  this  the  worst  type  of,  you  might  say,  degenerate  profit- 
making  that  you  can  think  of  that  is  going  on  in  the  world  today? 

Mr.  We^.  One  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is  that  there  is — the  peo- 
ple think  that  when  you  invest  and  then  the  military  regime  will 
start  to  become  more  flexible  and  then  it  would  become  more  near 
to  the  democratic  reform.  We  have  experience  now  about  6  years 
since  1988,  and  in  no  way  it  is  near  to  democratic  reforms. 

Of  course,  they  are  doing  some — releasing  some  political  pris- 
oners and  doing  this  and  doing  that.  We  have  our  standard,  our 
monitoring  about  the  human  rights.  It  is  about  11  points.  And  in 
no  points  is  this  military  regime  really  satisfying  it,  the  human 
rights  development. 

So  this  6  years,  the  other  countries  have  put  a  lot  of  investment 
money  in  Burma,  and  the  economic  situation  and  then  also  the  po- 
litical situation,  human  right  situation,  is  becoming  no  better.  That 
is  a  factx)r  I  would  like  to  say. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  And  I  know  the — I  thank  the  Chairman  for 
indulging  me  with  this  time.  I  have  just  one  last  point  to  make  in 
this  line  of  questioning. 

So  if  the  investment,  which  basically  is  the  cost  of  building  pipe- 
lines or  fishing  fleets  or  fishing  processing  plants,  or  the  cost  of 
cutting  down  timber  and  building  the — and  buying  the  trucks  or 
whatever  equipment  is  necessary  to  get  these  products  to  market, 
that  is  the  investment.  It  takes  away  from  all  of  the  people  of 
Burma,  today  and  tomorrow.  It  does  not  lead  to  further  democracy. 

Now,  here  is  the  question.  The  money  that  is  being  paid  by  the 
corporations,  in  order  to  have  the  right  to  steal  these  resources, 
and  the  money  that  is  being  paid  is  going  to  an  illegitimate  govern- 
ment; that  money  is  being  used  for  what? 

You  said  the  military  went,  has  been  greatly  increased.  It  has 
been  regularly  increased  because  it  has  had  foreign  reserves.  So 
these  investments  that  are  being  made  in  order  to  steal  these  natu- 
ral resources  are  being  used  not  for  the  people's  benefit,  even  the 
people's  benefits,  much  less  democracies,  but  are  being  used  today 
to  bolster  the  military's  power,  military  power;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Wen.  Yes,  because  when  we  look  at  the  arms  they  are  buy- 
ing, the  amount  of  arms  and  also  their  enlarging  of  the  army  with- 
in a  very  short  time,  and  also  the  operations  they  are  now  having 
offensive,  that  is  starting  from  1988  and  then  right  now  there  is 
fighting  going  on  as  we  all  know  in  the  Shan  State.  But  the  poten- 
tiality of  offensive  again  in  Karen  and  Mon  State  is  very  real. 

So  they  use  it  for  their  own  purpose,  and  of  course,  we  know 
about  the  military  intelligence  and  we  know  about  the  corruption 
that  the  military  regime  is  now  indulging.  So  they  are  all  going  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  I  will  end  my  questioning  with  just  one  area. 
We  have  already  then  covered  the  area  where  people  are  thinking 
they  might  be  doing  something  good  or  excusing  bad  behavior  with 
a  cover  of  an  excuse  of  doing  something  good. 
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There  is  no  validity  to  that  argument  at  all,  as  we  have  just 
seen.  But  let  me  add  this,  and  I  wish  the  people  of  Burma — well, 
I  have  been  a  supporter  of  your  cause. 

As  you  know,  we  met  ourselves  on  the  border  of  Thailand  and 
Burma  several  years  ago  and  we  have  been  in  contact  since.  I  hope 
that  you  realize  and  the  other  people  who  are  struggling  for  Burma 
realize  that  the  answer,  even  if  we  stop  investment  from  coming  in 
from  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  the  answer  to  the  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  in  Burma  is  not  in  Thailand,  is  not  in  the 
United  States,  isn't  even  in  China.  The  answer  is  in  Burma. 

I  know  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  people  who  have  taken  upon 
themselves  because  of  the  frustration  to  attack  the  Thais  and  at- 
tack ASEAN  countries,  et  cetera,  for  not  holding  firm  against  the 
dictatorship,  but  let  me  just  end  this  with  this  thought:  Until  the 
people  of  Burma  are  willing  to  fight  and  to  bleed  for  freedom  and 
to  take  the  risks  that  are  necessary,  you  won't  have  a  free  country. 

I  hope  the  people  of  Burma  can  understand  this.  They  have  to 
act.  The  longer  it  drags  out — you  cannot  blame  the  Thais  for  want- 
ing to  make  a  profit.  You  can't  blame  the  people  who  are  trying  to 
profiteer  even  from  the  United  States  for  wanting  to  do  this. 

If  this  situation,  this  dictatorship  continues,  that  will  happen. 
The  real  solution  does  not  lie  in  other  people's  commitment  to  free- 
dom in  Burma.  It  lies  to  an  absolute  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  people  themselves,  and  I  am  afraid  that  that  has  been  lacking. 
And  that  is  why  this  has  continued. 

Mr.  Win.  I  am  very  much  aware  of  what  you  have  just  said,  and 
we  are  all  agreed  that  the  people  of  Burma  has  to  stand  up  and 
fight.  And,  of  course,  we  cannot  blame  the  business  people  when 
they  are  looking  only  for  profits,  because  profit  is  the  only  standard 
the  business  people  will  measure. 

But  what  we  are  saying  is  not  to  paint  a  false  picture.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  investment  does  not  help  the  people  of  Burma, 
I  am  not  saying  the  investment  people  should  not  look  at  the  profit. 

Of  course,  they  have  all  the  right  to  look  at  the  profit,  if  they 
choose  it,  and  we  cannot  stop  it.  But  what  we  are  saying  is  that 
investments  in  Burma  do  not  help  the  people  of  Burma.  That  is 
what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 

Dr.  Win,  I  think  your  points  that  you  have  made  are  quite  poign- 
ant, at  least  addressing  the  issues  that  you  have  raised. 

I  just  have  one  or  two  more  questions  here.  You  indicated  that 
82  percent  of  the  voters  voted  for  democracy  in  the  1988  election. 
What  percentage  of  the  population  is  that? 

I  mean  how  many  people  is  that  out  of  the  total  population  of 
Burma? 

Mr.  Win.  One  thing  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  right  now, 
because  we  have  not  the  statistics.  But  even  the  people  who — ^in 
Burma  when  you  are  above  18  years,  and  if  some  kinds  of  general 
condition  is  satisfied,  you  are  eligible  to  vote  for  the  election.  But, 
of  course,  the  ethnic  area,  where  there  is  an  offensive  or  where  the 
ethnic  control  areas  are  excluded,  and  at  the  same  time  of  course 
the  Hmongs  and  Hnongs  and  others  are  also  excluded. 
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Of  course,  this  means  we  have  about  300,000  Hmongs,  and  they 
are,  of  course,  excluded. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Just  tell  me  this,  what  is  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Burma  right  now? 

Mr.  Win.  Right  now  it  is  about  42  million. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  And  out  of  the  42  million,  how  many  are 
Burmese? 

Mr.  Win.  About — ^it  is  difficult  to  say  the  real  statistic,  but  we 
think  that  it  is  about  60  percent,  a  little  bit  more  than  60  percent. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Sixty  percent. 

Mr,  Win.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  percentage  of 
the  people  participated  in  that  1988  election,  among  the  Burmese? 

Mr.  Win,  Among  the  Burmese,  everybody  who,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained, satisfying  this  condition,  they  participated. 

Mr.  Faijcomavaega.  WTiat  I  am  saying  is  you  are  saying  82  per- 
cent of  the  people  voted  for  democracy,  but  that  could  be  100  peo- 
ple. I  am  trying  to  get  a  general  idea  if  it  is  42  million  or  let's  say 
30  million  participated  in  the  election,  and  82  percent  of  that  30 
million  voted  for  democracy,  then  I  have  a  better  understanding  of 
it. 

Mr.  Wen.  I  think  that  the  turnout  is  more  than  Thailand,  JDe- 
cause  we  know — we  were  in  Thailand,  and  when  there  is  election 
time,  people  don't  go.  But  I  think  that — of  course,  I  cannot  make 
this  statement  here  because  of  you  want  real  statistics,  it  is  very 
difficult. 

Mr.  FaIuEOMAvaega.  Just  your  best  guess. 

Mr.  Win.  My  impression  is  about  50  percent  at  least. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  So  about  20  million  people  participated  in 
the  1988  election,  and  of  that,  82  percent  voted  for  democracy? 

Mr.  Win.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  see. 

I  am  wanting  to  go  back  again  to  your  point  about  the  invest- 
ment aspects,  and  where  countries  like  Poland,  Portugal,  Singa- 
pore, South  Korea,  China,  and  I  suspect  even  France,  Great  Britain 
and  others,  who  have  made  investments  in  Burma,  what  would  be 
your  suggestion  on  how  we  could  convince  our  friendly  countries 
here  not  to  make  investments  in  Burma,  including  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Win.  One  thing  we  are 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Give  us  the  solution. 

Mr.  Win.  The  solution,  of  course,  is  persuade  the  people  that  the 
investment  is  not  helping  the  people  of  Burma.  It  is  prolonging  the 
military  dictatorships  and  the  Burmese  economy,  right  now  it  is 
not — the  national  economy  is  not  in.  a  good  shape.  We  have  all  the 
reports  from  the  economics  there.  And  then,  of  course,  this — once 
there  is  a  democratic  government  there,  of  course,  they  will  wel- 
come the  foreign  investment. 

It  is  the  same  people  who  have  shut  the  door  for  26  years. 

Mr.  RoilRABACHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  indulge  me  a  fol- 
low-up question  to  the  point  being  made  right  now? 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  RoHRABACiiER.  Some  of  the  foreign  investors  who  are  think- 
ing about  investing  in  Burma  now  are  oil  companies,  and  they  will 
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be  building  pipelines.  You  are  expressing  today  that  you  would 
hope  that  the  oil  companies  would  out  of  the  goodness  of  their 
heart  take  moral  stands  against  oppression  by  hesitating  to  make 
this  investment  and  lay  those  pipelines. 

Is  there  an>i;hing  else  that  you  might  be  able  to  tell  the  oil  com- 
panies besides  appealing  to  their  good  nature,  to  the  better  side  of 
their  personalities?  Are  the  pipelines  that  they  will  be  building  in 
Burma  secure  from  the  democratic  resistance? 

Mr.  Win.  The  one  thing  about — this  pipeline  is  the  biggest  prob- 
lem it  could  create  in  the  future.  The  pipeline  is  going  through  this 
area,  right  across  this  Mon  and  Karen  area.  And  the  Mon  and 
Karen  has  not  yet  have  a  cease-fire  agreement  with  SLORC,  and 
we  don't  know,  even  this  has  created  a  lot  of  problems,  human 
rights  problems  like  relocating  the  villages  and  the  Thai,  pushing 
back  the  refugees. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER,  Let  me  be  very  specific. 

Do  you  believe  the  pipeline  will  be  blown  up  if  it  is  built? 

Mr.  Win.  It  could  be.  It  could  be.  We  cannot  exclude  this.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  exclude  it.  It  could  be. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  That  was  my  follow-up  question. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega,  In  the  sentiments  that  have  been  expressed 
earlier  by  my  good  friend  from  California,  I  suppose  the  bottom 
line,  Dr.  Win,  is  we  need  a  couple  more  George  Washingtons  and 
Lafayettes,  and  I  suppose  even  to  the  point  of  saying  with  intes- 
tinal fortitude  to  stand  up  to  the  current  regime  if  we  are  ever 
going  to  get  real  support. 

Now  it  is  well  and  good  that  we  can  say  everything  in  paper 
about  your  winning  the  democracy  in  1988,  and  we  can  get  United 
Nations,  you  know,  they  shuffle  paper  over  there  all  the  time  and 
do  all  these  rhetorical  things.  But  when  it  really  comes  down  to  the 
bottom  line  as  my  good  friend  from  California  had  mentioned  ear- 
lier, the  Burmese  people  themselves  have  got  to  take  their  due  po- 
sition. 

If  it  means  having  to  make  it  in  a  revolutionary  stand,  if  we  will, 
I  think  this  is  perhaps  where  that  concern  comes  from. 

And  I  tend  to  agree  with  my  friend  from  California,  if  82  percent 
of  the  people  vote  for  a  democracy,  sometimes  democracy  does  not 
come  cheap.  Just  as  the  way  that  this  country  was  founded  in 
blood,  because  they  believed  in  certain  fundamental  principles. 

I  am  sure  your  people  do  the  same.  But  I  think  it  is  going  to  re- 
quire more  than  just  appearances  and  newspapers  and  all  this 
friendly  persuasions  that  we  have  tried  do  through  the  United  Na- 
tions and  several  other  organizations. 

Mr.  Win.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  interrupt  it.  We  know  that 
this  military  regime,  the  international  pressure  is  hurting  them. 
That  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say  very  much  here. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Is  hurting  them? 

Mr.  Win.  That  is  hurting  them.  That  is  why  thev  let  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi  meet  with  Congressman  Bill  Richardson.  That  is  why  they 
released  some  of  the  prisoners. 

Otherwise,  that  is  why  they  held  election  in  1990.  The  inter- 
national pressure,  especially  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
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countries,  are  putting  them  in  a  great  difficulty.  It  is  hurting  them, 
because  we  know  them. 

If  they  want  monetary  help,  foreign  aid,  loan  grant,  they  will 
come  to  United  States.  They  will  come  to  Japan.  They  will  go  to 
Western  countries,  but  if  they  need  arms  and  ammunition,  they 
will  go  to  China.  That  is  their  way,  and  we  know  them,  and  that 
is  what  we  want  to  stop  them. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  What  is  your  best  judgment  in  terms  of  ex- 
actly how  much  heroin  comes  out  of  Burma,  the  dollar  value? 

Mr.  Win.  We  got  it  from  the  State  Department  report,  all  those, 
and  we  are  sure  that  the  U.S.  Government  knows  more  about  than 
us. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Are  you  kidding? 

Mr.  Win.  But  one  thing  is  that  we  have  some  information  coming 
out  from  the  area,  war  area. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  With  less  than  10  DEA  agents  operating  out 
of  Thailand,  you  are  saying  we  have  more  information  than  you 
have? 

Mr.  Win.  But  the  United  States  has  a  satellite  and  they  have, 
of  course,  a  good 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Well,  the  reason  why  I  am  asking  this  is,  se- 
riously, if  this  regime  is  able  to  purchase  $1  billion  worth  of  mili- 
tary hardware,  I  am  asking,  does  a  lot  of  that  come  from  the  heroin 
traffic?  And  if  so,  we  need  to  seriously  look  at  this.  And  I  am  trying 
to  get  an  idea  from  you,  if  you  happen  to  know,  what  is  the  dollar 
value  of  the  heroin  that  comes  out  of  Burma? 

Mr.  Wen.  Yes,  it  must  be  very  big  dollar  value,  but 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  But  you  don't  have  any  information  on  that? 

Mr.  Win.  We  will  try  to  get  information. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Could  you,  please?  I  would  really  appreciate 
it. 

Dr.  Win,  thank  you  very  much.  We  really,  really  appreciate  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Win.  Thank  you. 

Answer.  Opium  production  in  Burma  has  increased  to  over  2,000  metric  tons  per 
year,  and  that  is  about  250  tons  of  heroin,  out  of  which  80  percent  reaches  the  Unit- 
ed States.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  dollar  value  of  heroin. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Our  next  panel  is  Mr.  Thomas — I  am  sorry, 
Mr.  Mike — wow — Jendrzejczyk.  I  thought  my  name  was  bad,  Wash- 
ington Director  of  the  Asia  Watch;  and  also  Miriam  Marshall  Segal, 
MMA  International  Group. 

Please,  could  you  pronounce  your  name  for  the  record  and  for 
me? 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk.  Jendrzejczyk.  The  first  name  is  Mike.  It  is  a 
little  easier  to  pronounce. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Jendrzejczyk. 

All  right,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Just  call  me  Dana,  Mike. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  You  can  call  me  Eni,  like  anything. 

Mike,  could  you  proceed  and  then  we  will  hear  from  Ms.  Segal. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MIKE  JENDRZEJCZYK,  WASHINGTON 
DIRECTOR,  ASIA  WATCH 

Mr.  JENDRZEJCZYK.  Thank  you. 

We  are  honored  to  present  testimony  today  on  U.S.  policy  toward 
Burma  and  appreciate  the  continuing  and  strong  concern  expressed 
about  Burma  by  this  committee  and  by  the  Congress  more  gen- 
erally. 

Last  July,  President  Clinton  met  with  a  delegation  of  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winners  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi's  house  arrest  and  issued  a  very  strong  statement  calling  on 
Burma's  military  leaders  to  release  her  unconditionally,  to  release 
all  other  political  prisoners,  and  to  imdertake  genuine  democratic 
reforms. 

The  President  ordered  a  high-level  policy  review  to  explore  what 
additional  steps  the  United  States  might  take  to  bring  about  mean- 
ingful change  in  Burma.  As  we  heard  this  morning,  though  some 
initial  decisions  have  been  made,  the  review  is  yet  to  be  completed. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  now  a  policy  vacuum  on  Burma,  precisely 
at  the  time  when  developments  within  Burma  and  its  relations 
with  its  Asian  neighbors  may  be  reaching  a  critical  turning  point. 

We  are  very  disappointed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  a  part  of  the 
world  where  U.S.  leadership  is  urgently  needed,  the  expectations 
raised  by  the  President's  statements  last  year  have  yet  to  be  ful- 
filled. We  do  hope,  however,  that  next  month  when  Secretary 
Christopher  travels  to  Thailand  for  the  annual  ASEAN  Post  Min- 
isterial Conference,  the  United  States  will  exert  real  leadership. 
Otherwise  we  are  afraid  the  President's  commitment  will  ring  hol- 
low. 

I  cannot  resist,  as  you  could  not  resist  this  morning,  comparing 
this  to  the  situation  in  Haiti,  v>'here  again  you  have  a  military  re- 
gime successfully  resisting  international  pressure,  condemnation  by 
the  United  Nations,  and  we  have  the  Clinton  administration  fum- 
bling around,  trying  to  come  up  with  an  effective  policy. 

Over  the  past  year  or  more,  pressure  from  the  international  com- 
munity has,  I  believe,  made  an  impact  on  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment. While  SLORC  on  the  one  hand  has  rejected  criticism  by  the 
United  States,  by  the  United  Nations  and  other  governments,  it 
has  taken  some  limited  steps  to  try  to  deflect  and  defuse  this  criti- 
cism. 

However,  these  steps  have  fallen  far  short  of  in  any  way  fun- 
damentally undermining  SLORC's  harsh  military  rule  or  ending 
the  pervasive  pattern  of  human  rights  violations.  Meanwhile,  they 
have  loosened  economic  controls,  begun  an  aggressive  campaign  to 
entice  foreign  investment  and  foreign  tourists,  trying  to  break  out 
of  their  international  isolation  without  in  any  way  loosening  their 
grip  on  power. 

As  SLORC  tries  to  aggressively  expand  its  political  and  economic 
ties,  especially  within  Asia,  we  believe  the  administration  should 
be  developing  a  very  sophisticated  and  multifaceted  policy  to  move 
SLORC  toward  compliance  with  the  U.N.'s  unanimous  rec- 
ommendations. And  U.S.  policy  must,  of  course,  take  account  of  the 
shift  that  has  taken  place  in  recent  months  among  some  of  the  key 
countries  in  Asia,  as  well  as  the  reality  of  massive  Chinese  aid  and 
military  support  which  is  propping  up  the  Rangoon  government. 
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The  results,  thus  far,  of  ASEAN's  constructive  engagement  policy 
clearly  have  been  insiifficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  inter- 
national community.  Yet  Winston  Lord,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
East  Asian  Pacific  Affairs,  said  at  a  briefing  for  Asian  journalists 
a  few  weeks  ago,  'The  United  States  and  ASEAM  had  agreed  to 
disagree  on  policy  toward  Burma." 

Though  the  United  States  may  have  privately  tried  to  urge  to 
dissuade  the  Thais  from  inxdting  Burma  to  the  PMC  next  month, 
apparently  it  refrained  from  exerting  the  kind  of  real  pressure  that 
would  have  made  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  Bangkok  to 
extend  that  invitation. 

We  urge  the  administration,  therefore,  and  Congress,  to  take  the 
following  initiatives,  and  I  will  quickly  summarize  five  or  six  of  our 
key  recommendations  and  then  ask  that  our  complete  statement  be 
entered  into  the  record. 

First  of  all,  at  the  ASEAN  PMC,  we  believe  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  urge  ASEAN's  member  states  to  send  a  very  clear 
message  to  SLORC,  that  enhanced  political  and  economic  relations 
can  only  take  place  if  there  is  concrete  progress  in  two  areas. 

One,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  being  unconditionally  freed  and  being 
able  to  participate  in  the  political  process  of  her  country;  and  two, 
SLORC  indicating  willingness  to  cooperate  with  a  special  envoy  if 
one  is  so  appointed  by  Boutros-Ghali,  as  Mr.  Richardson  referred 
to  this  morning. 

For  this  to  take  place,  however,  the  administration  should  now 
be  actively  involved  in  discussions  not  only  with  the  ASEAN  gov- 
ernments, but  with  the  other  dialogue  partners,  to  develop  a  state- 
ment that  can  be  released  at  the  end  of  the  ASEAN  meeting. 

Secondly,  Japan  plays  a  very  crucial  role  vis-a-vis  Burma.  Japan 
should  not  only  be  asked  to  prepare  the  groundwork  for  the  PMC 
discussions,  but  they  should  be  asked  to  state  explicitly  that  no 
new  Official  Development  Assistance  will  be  given  to  Burma  until 
the  U.N.  recommendations  have  been  met. 

Historically,  Japan  has  been  Burma's  single  largest  bilateral  aid 
donor.  In  1988,  new  bilateral  assistance  was  suspended.  However, 
this  past  March,  some  small-scale  humanitarian  assistance  was 
given  by  Tokyo  as  a  kind  of  trial  balloon. 

I  was  in  Tokyo  this  past  March,  involved  in  discussions  with 
many  in  the  Japanese  Government,  and  it  is  clear  that  Japan  is 
at  a  critical  stage  now  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  resume  ODA. 
And  a  signal  from  the  U.S.  Government  at  this  point  could  make 
a  crucial  difference  in  that  decision. 

I  might  also  add  that  members  of  the  Japanese  Diet,  your  coun- 
terparts in  the  Japanese  Parliament,  have  also  been  outspoken 
about  Burma. 

Last  month,  more  than  500  members  of  the  Diet  sent  a  letter  to 
Boutros-Ghali  and  to  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister  calling  for  Aung 
San  Suu  Kyi's  unconditional  release,  and  that  statement  is  at- 
tached to  my  testimony. 

I  think  this  committee  might  consider  sending  a  note,  not  only 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Japan,  but  also  to  Takako  Doi,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  commending  them  for  taking  this  action,  and  further- 
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more  reinforcing  the  message  that  we  beheve  it  would  not  be  help- 
ful if  Japan  were  to  resume  ODA  at  this  particular  time. 

Thirdly,  the  administration  should  continue  to  discourage  arms 
sales  to  Burma.  But  it  must  go  beyond  dealing  with  Portugal  and 
South  Korea  and  the  small  arms  dealers  and  must  challenge 
Beijing. 

I  was  extremely  disappointed  that  once  again  this  morning  we 
heard  a  message  that  the  administration  would  not  stand  up  and 
challenge  the  Chinese.  This  is  not  surprising  in  the  wake  of  the 
President's  decision  on  MFN,  but  nonetheless  it  is  very  disappoint- 
ing. 

At  the  PMC,  Christopher  probably  will  be  meeting  with  the  Chi- 
nese Foreign  Minister.  This  is  the  time  when  he  should  be  sending 
that  message,  I  believe,  both  privately  and  publicly. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  have  gone  on  record  in  support  of  an 
U.N.  arms  embargo.  The  objection  during  the  Bush  administration 
was  we  can't  face  up  to  the  possibility  of  a  veto  by  the  Chinese. 
Well,  maybe  that  is  something  that  should  be  considered.  And  if 
that  is,  in  fact,  the  bottom  line,  the  Chinese  will  then,  I  believe, 
expose  themselves  to  the  international  community  as  the  major 
supporters  of  the  Burmese  Government. 

Fourthly,  and  this  is  very  important,  I  believe,  given  the  growing 
refugee  crisis  on  Burma's  various  borders,  the  United  States  should 
express  concern  to  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  in  Ge- 
neva about  the  extremely  small  inadequate  staff  now  present  in  the 
Arakan  state,  monitoring  the  repatriation  and  resettlement  of 
Rohingya  Moslem  refugees  coming  back  from  Bangladesh. 

The  United  States,  thus  far,  pledged  $4.75  million  to  this  repatri- 
ation effort,  and  I  think  we  should  consider  pledging  additional 
funds  only  on  the  condition  that  the  UNHCR  substantially  expand 
its  presence  in  Burma  and  gain  access  to  all  areas  to  which  refu- 
gees are  returning. 

In  addition,  once  again,  I  think  there  is  much  more  we  can  do 
vis-a-vis  Bangkok.  We  believe  we  should  be  urging  the  UNHCR  in 
Geneva  to  lobby  the  Thais  to  grant  refugee  status  to  thousands  of 
Burmese  refugees  now  stranded  in  Thailand,  to  allow  unconditional 
access  by  the  UNHCR  to  camps  in  the  Thai  Burma  border  area, 
and  crucially,  to  assess  the  repatriation  of  minorities  such  as  the 
Mon. 

Some  7,000  Mon  ethnic  minorities  have  been  pushed  back  into 
Burma  since  September,  1993,  and  the  Mon  are  under  now  enor- 
mous pressure  by  the  SLORC  to  negotiate  a  cease-fire  agreement. 

The  UNHCR  should  be  allowed  to  determine  whether  in  fact  this 
repatriation  was  in  fact  in  any  way  voluntary. 

Fifth,  we  believe  that  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Human 
Rights — and  I  will  use  his  former  nomenclature — John  Shattuck, 
should  consult  with  Australia,  Japan,  ASEAN  and  our  European 
allies  to  develop  a  multilateral  strategy  to  get  the  International 
Committee  of  Red  Cross  into  Burmese  prisons  and  jails. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  ICRC  is  now  apparently  going  to  be 
allowed  to  concluct  training  courses  for  the  Burmese  military,  but 
that  is  insufficient.  And  I  would  add  here  that  allowing  an  occa- 
sional visitor  from  the  American  Congress  to  visit  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi  does  not  take  the  place  of  allowing  the  U.N.  special  rapporteur 
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on  Burma  access  to  her,  nor  does  it  take  the  place  to  opening  up 
Burma  to  other  international  agencies  and  outside  organizations. 

If,  in  fact,  Burma  is  interested  in  bringing  about  real  change, 
such  access  is  crucial. 

Sixth  and  finally,  we  believe  the  administration  should  take  a 
firm  and  clear  position  opposing  any  new  or  expanded  investments 
by  private  U.S.  companies  in  Burma,  while  also  urging  other  gov- 
ernments to  limit  their  financial  dealings,  until  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission's  recommendations  have  been  met. 

Until  recently,  when  Thailand  expanded  its  investments,  the 
United  States  was  the  single  largest  source  of  investment  in 
Burma.  Some  of  the  most  lucrative  and  important  trade  deals  are 
now  being  made  in  the  oil  sector,  including  companies  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  France,  the  UK,  Japan  and  elsewhere.  And  I  want  to 
emphasize  and  again  refer  to  Japan  as  a  key  example  here. 

These  kinds  of  sanctions  can  only  happen  and  can  only  make  any 
real  impact  if  the  United  States  takes  the  lead.  We  have  to  start 
somewhere.  And  again,  I  believe,  because  we  are  one  of  the  largest 
sources  of  investment,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  begin  that  proc- 
ess. 

I  would  urge  this  committee  as  a  step  in  that  direction  to  simply 
ask  the  Commerce  Department  and  the  State  Department  for  a  list 
of  all  current  U.S.  investors  in  Burma,  as  well  as  any  potential  in- 
vestors who  may  have  approached  the  State  Department,  Com- 
merce or  our  Embassy  in  Rangoon. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  and  congratulate  this  commit- 
tee for  its  resolution  which  I  hope  will  be  marked  up  very  quickly 
by  the  full  committee  and  brought  to  the  floor.  I  think  it  sends  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  message  that  needs  to  be  sent,  especially  in  ad- 
vance of  this  crucial  meeting  in  Thailand  next  month. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jendrzeiczyk. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Jendrzejczyk  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Ms.  Segal. 

STATEMENT  OF  MIRIAM  MARSHALL  SEGAL,  MMA 
INTERNATIONAL  GROUP 

Ms.  Segal.  Well,  I  seem  to  be  a  voice  in  the  wilderness  here. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  That  is  all  right.  That  is  why  we  had  revela- 
tions. 

Ms.  Segal.  I  thank  you  for  the  invitation  and  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  panel  for  doing  it,  because  it  is  very  obvious,  and  it 
is  well-known  my  stand  on  the  situation  in  Myanmar. 

You  all  know  my  name,  I  won't  introduce  myself.  I  am  Chair- 
person of  a  company  called  Peregrine  Capital  Myanmar  Limited, 
MMAI. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  my- 
self. I  am  a  victim  of  the  holocaust.  My  father  was  killed  in  the 
struggle  to  establish  the  State  of  Israel.  I  was  stateless  for  18 
years.  More  so  than  many  others,  I  know  the  pain  of  organized  re- 
pression and  the  value  of  freedom. 

I  have  been  visiting  Myanmar  for  over  18  years,  first  as  a  tour- 
ist,  and  later  as   one   engaged  in   business   developing  artifacts, 
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working   with   the   artisans   of  Myanmar.    I   lived   in   villages    in 
Pyghon,  Mandalay  and  all  over. 

I  restructured  the  craft  that  they  were  doing,  using  their  talents, 
for  things  that  we  sold  here. 

I  had  stores  in  stores  like  Bergdorfs,  Neiman's,  et  cetera.  I  had 
great  pride  in  what  we  achieved  there. 

About  3  years  ago,  my  company  formed  a  joint  venture  with  a 
Myanmar  Government  enterprise  in  the  area  of  fisheries,  which  is 
one  of  your  favorite  subjects. 

The  insistent  clamor  of  what  is  wrong  with  Myanmar  drowns  out 
the  many  changes  and  achievements  of  the  last  3  years.  Unfortu- 
nately, one  outdated  picture,  one  still  shot  frozen  in  time,  seems  to 
rivet  everyone's  attention.  The  truth  is  far  more  complex  in  my 
opinion. 

Perspective  is  based  on  both  information  and  misinformation. 
The  extent  to  which  rampant  misinformation  pollutes  any  reasoned 
discourse  on  Myanmar  can  be  seen  from  a  recent  news  item  which 
appeared  in  The  Boston  Globe  on  May  5,  1994.  This  is  an  area  I 
know  very  well.  It  was  reported  that  Myanmar's  military  rulers 
raffled  off  rights  to  fish  its  waters  for  raising  hard  currency  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  purchasing  Chinese  weapons. 

Since  I  have  been  so  intimately  involved  in  the  fishing  industry 
in  Myanmar,  I  can  only  describe  this  news  item  as  undiluted  non- 
sense. The  truth  is  that  for  over  3  years,  a  courageous  minister,  in- 
tent on  developing  Myanmar's  fisheries  resources,  with  due  regard 
to  conservation  and  orderly  development  of  Myanmar's  resources, 
threw  out  of  Myanmar  waters  nearly  650  fishing  vessels  from  other 
nations. 

The  absurdity  of  The  Boston  Globe  news  item  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  after  nearly  18  m.onths  of  negotiations,  with  four 
Chinese  fishing  fleets,  my  company  is  on  a  gradual  basis  increasing 
the  deployment  of  Chinese  fishing  vessels  in  Myanmar  from  9  to 
about  50.  We  are  the  only  foreign  fishing  company  there.  Every 
other  company  fishing  there  is  private.  And  they  are  fishing  within 
the  baseline. 

This  is  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles;  200  square  miles,  I  am 
sorry.  If  Myanmar  were  indeed  so  desperate  for  Chinese  weapons, 
they  could  simply  have  invited  600  Chinese  vessels  to  come  in. 

If  the  writer's  statements  were  true  at  one  time,  many  years  ago, 
what  relevance  does  this  information  have  today?  And  that  is  what 
I  wish  to  emphasize. 

I  wish  you  would  put  away  the  outdated  information  about 
Myanmar,  because  it  is  outdated.  There  is  much  which  has 
changed  in  the  last  years.  The  most  obviously  visible  change  in 
Myanmar  at  least  from  a  foreigner's  perspective  is  the  sharp  in- 
creased number  of  tourist  and  business  visitors  now  pouring  into 
the  country. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  reservation  in  a  round,  and  it  is  former 
Prime  Minister  U  Nu's,  whose  daughter  and  her  husband,  vocal 
critics  of  the  regime,  recently  visited  Myanmar. 

Omar  Farouk,  a  former  journalist  from  Myanmar  who  now  re- 
sides in  Australia,  recently  wrote  as  follows:  "Irreversible  changes 
are  taking  place  in  Burma,  after  the  Young  Turks  have  taken  over. 
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Karl  Marx  is  out,  Gautam  Buddha  is  in.  The  revolution  of  the  mind 
has  begun." 

There  is  now  a  concerted  diversion  of  the  economy  from  military 
and  defense  goals  to  one  where  civilian  needs  assume  priority. 
Three  statutes,  foreign  investment  law  enacted  in  1988,  the  state- 
owned  economic  enterprises  law  enacted  in  1989,  and  the  private 
industrial  enterprises  law  enacted  in  1990,  have  resulted  in  a  flood 
of  private  entrepreneurial  activity. 

In  the  area  of  fisheries,  privatization  is  almost  total.  It  may  take 
longer  in  other  areas,  but  the  eventual  goal  is  clear.  In  sharp  con- 
trast, both  the  democratic  constitution  of  1947  and  the  socialist 
constitution  of  1974  called  for  the  nationalization  of  all  the  capital- 
ist enterprises. 

United  Nations  observers  have  documented  the  huge  quantities 
of  narcotic  drugs  seized  and  destroyed.  I  don't  think  anyone  today 
here  has  mentioned  Khun  Sa.  He  is  a  great  seller  of  narcotics.  Nar- 
cotics are  going  through  Thailand. 

A  newly  created  works  committee  for  the  development  of  border 
areas  has  commenced  a  series  of  programs  to  offer  alternatives  to 
cultivating  the  opium  poppy,  and  large  budgetary  allocations  are 
being  made  for  this  purpose. 

This  isn't  information  that  is  fed  to  me.  I  took  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  come  here  before  you  today  fully  informed,  and  I  had  my 
staff  working  there,  taken  on  their  usual  jobs. 

Columbia  and  many  other  countries  in  Latin  America  and  Asia 
have  received  millions  to  fight  the  drug  trade.  Myanmar  has  not 
received  a  penny.  Those  drugs  come  straight  to  our  children,  and 
I  have  a  son  who  is  21.  He  is  not  a  drug  addict,  but  I  see  many 
of  his  friends  who  have  great  problems. 

Myanmar  has  not  received  a  penny,  but  yet  it  continues  to  sac- 
rifice its  human  and  material  resources  to  put  a  halt  to  a  scourge 
which  eventually  finds  its  way  into  our  streets. 

I  was  there  recently.  I  saw  a  plane  load  of  soldiers,  coming  off, 
their  legs  shot  off,  their  arms  shot  off,  all  in  the  battle  in  drug 
eradication.  My  recitation  of  the  positive  changes  in  Myanmar  can- 
not but  lead  to  the  inevitable  question,  when  will  democracy  re- 
turn? 

Any  answer  to  that  question  must  be  based  upon  the  simple 
premise  that  in  virtually  every  country,  a  wTitten  constitution  is  a 
prerequisite  to  a  functioning  economy,  a  functioning  democracy. 

The  dilemma  between  preserving  national  unity  or  advancing  the 
cause  of  liberty  is  not  new.  Abraham  Lincoln  faced  the  same  situa- 
tion in  1862,  when  the  editor  of  The  New  York  Tribune  accused 
him  of  not  enforcing  certain  antislavery  measures. 

Lincoln  replied.  My  paramount  objective  in  this  struggle  is  to 
save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery." 

Our  history  also  tells  us  that  Lincoln,  more  than  anyone,  was  re- 
sponsible for  abolishing  slavery.  But  Lincoln  also  was  unwavering 
in  establishing  his  priority,  national  unity.  Can  we  really  blame  the 
leadership  in  Myanmar  for  doing  the  same? 

The  price  we  paid  for  preserving  the  Union  pales  in  comparison 
with  anything  that  has  happened  in  Myanmar;  360,000  dead  in  the 
Union  Army  and  288,000  on  the  Confederate  side,  not  to  mention 
the  wounded. 
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You  must  remember  that  the  new  group  of  leaders  in  Myanmar 
are  not  the  creators  of  the  present  situation,  but  rather  its  inheri- 
tors. As  soon  as  conditions  settled,  they  called  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. Other  countries  have  done  likewise,  when  they  set  about 
to  draft  a  constitution. 

Throughout  history,  nation  building  has  been  a  difficult  process. 
Our  own  history  bears  testimony  to  this  fact.  It  was  only  after  nu- 
merous wars  and  countless  situations  where  violent  abuses  of 
human  rights  occurred  that  a  reasonably  stable  and  democratic  so- 
ciety finally  emerged  in  America. 

Virtually  every  other  European  and  Asian  nation  went  through 
the  same  process.  The  settlement  of  borders,  the  acceptance  of 
central  authority,  the  integration  of  separatist  forces,  all  these  are 
time-consuming  tasks. 

To  its  credit,  the  present  leadership  has  in  just  the  last  5  years 
made  peace  with  no  less  than  11  dissident  groups.  We  shouldn't 
ridicule  or  question  that.  It  is  a  achievement  to  make  peace  with 
anyone. 

In  a  country  such  as  Myanmar,  with  numerous  languages,  cul- 
tures, religions  and  regional  loyalties,  democracy  without  proper 
preparation  becomes  a  prescription  for  chaos  and  anarchy,  rather 
than  liberty  and  progress. 

Democracy  is  not  an  export  commodity.  Rather,  it  should  take 
root  as  an  indigenous  plant,  resplendent  in  its  native  hues.  We 
must  reexamine  our  policy  in  Myanmar,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  made  practical  and  sensible  policy  decisions 
where  some  other  countries  are  concerned. 

For  example,  neither  Saudia  Arabia  nor  Kuwait  has  had  free 
election  in  decades.  The  human  records  of  both  have  been  appall- 
ing. Yet  when  is  the  last  time  any  of  the  champions  of  democracy 
have  clamored  for  free  elections  in  Saudi  Arabia  or  Kuwait? 

Both  Saudia  Arabia  and  Kuwait  are  amongst  our  largest  trading 
partners  and  American  investments  are  poured  into  these  coun- 
tries. Indonesia  was  for  nearly  two  decades  a  country  with  prob- 
lems and  a  form  of  government  very  much  like  Myanmar.  But 
American  trade  and  investment  in  Indonesia  did  not  suffer. 

The  savage  butchery  of  thousands  of  dissidents  in  so  many  Latin 
American  countries  have  been  amply  documented,  but  we  have  not 
ceased  to  do  business  with  these  countries,  or  attempted  to  impose 
sanctions  on  them. 

Sanctions  are  enforced  isolation  which  do  little  to  speed  a  coun- 
try like  Myanmar  along  the  path  to  democracy.  Rather,  we  should 
take  active  steps  to  increase  the  flow  of  books  and  magazines,  pro- 
fessors and  businessmen,  tourists  and  observers. 

We  should  do  all  we  can  to  reinforce  every  evolutionary  step  to- 
ward democracy  and  constantly  press  for  change.  Most  importantly, 
we  should  without  any  further  delay  send  an  ambassador  to 
Myanmar.  If  we  are  serious  about  it,  how  can  we  convey  a  message 
without  having  a  messenger?  Only  an  ambassador  can  work  at  the 
level  required. 

Trade  and  investment  delegations  in  the  last  3  months  from 
Japan,  from  China,  Singapore,  Indonesia,  Thailand,  Australia,  and 
Korea,  as  well  as  several  businessmen  from  European  countries, 
are  eagerly  seeking  business  opportunities  in  Myanmar. 
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Once  again,  these  contacts  will  make  money  while  we  preach. 
Their  Ambassadors  speak  publicly  about  human  rights  and  pri- 
vately go  about  the  business  of  helping  to  negotiate  contracts.  We 
are  the  losers  in  terms  of  influence,  exports  and  American  jobs.  In- 
stead of  our  present  policy,  we  should  extend  to  Myanmar  tne  same 
patience  and  understanding  we  have  shown  to  so  many  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  history  of  one  party  rule  in  human  rights  records  of  China 
and  Myanmar  are  not  very  different.  But  China  is  a  stronger  coun- 
try, and  we  have  more  trade  and  investment  there.  Is  it  the  Amer- 
ican way  to  prescribe  one  set  of  values  and  policies  for  strong  and 
another  one  for  the  weak? 

In  conclusion,  I  submit  that  in  the  matrix  of  history  as  it  stands 
in  1994,  the  battle  for  liberal  democracy  has  been  fought  and  won. 
It  would  be  particularly  apt  to  quote  from  Francis  Fukuyama's 
book,  The  End  of  History  and  the  Last  Man,  in  which  he  states, 
"to  cite  the  failure  of  liberal  democracy  in  any  given  country  or 
even  in  an  entire  region  of  the  world  as  evidence  of  democracy's 
overall  weakness,  reveals  a  striking  narrowness  of  view.  Cycles  and 
discontinuities  in  themselves  are  not  incompatible  with  history 
that  is  directional  and  universal,  just  as  the  existence  of  business 
cycles  does  not  negate  the  possibility  of  long-term  growth." 

There  is  much  wisdom  in  Fukuyama's  observation.  If  we  choose 
to  believe  it,  constructive  dialogue  rather  than  coercion  or  sanctions 
should  be  our  policy  in  Myanmar.  Unless,  of  course,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  forget  the  lessons  of  our  recent  history. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Segal  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  The  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Ms.  Segal,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your 
courage  to  come  forward  after  all  of  this  testimony  indicating  that 
you  are  dealing  with  a  Hitler  like  regime,  and  it 

Ms.  Segal.  I  was  part  of— I  was  part  of  Hitler's  regime. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Yes,  I  understand.  That  is  no  excuse  for  you 
to  deal  with  one  today. 

Ms.  Segal.  I  disagree  with  you  on  that  totally. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Maybe  I  could  ask  you  that.  When  you  were 
victimized  by  Hitler's  regime,  how  would  you  have  felt  about  people 
asking  for  constructive  engagement  with  Adolph  Hitler? 

Ms.  Segal.  Well,  I  don't  see  a  Hitler-like  regime  in  Myanmar  at 
all.  We  employ  300  people,  approximately,  in  our  processing  plant. 
We  brought  American  technicians  over  there  and  taught  them  how 
to  do  it,  taught  the  Burmese. 

These  300  families  that  we  touch,  I  guess  must  be  1,000  people. 
They  are  on  incentive  programs.  No  one  tells  me  who  to  employ, 
who  not  to  employ.  They  pay  taxes 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  don't  suppose  this  could  happen  under  a 
Nazi  regime,  I  don't  suppose  American  companies  who  had  invest- 
ment in  Nazi  Germany. 

Ms.  Segal.  Well,  I  don't  think  a  Jew  would  have  been  able  to. 
I  am  Jewish.  They  know  I  am  Jewish. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  don't  know  what  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  Myanmar. 
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Ms.  Segal.  I  think  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  The  Burmese  regime 
as  far  as  investments  go,  I  went  into  a  joint  venture  with  them.  I 
brought  in  Americans  to  teach  them  how  to  do  things.  They  could 
have  said  use  our  people.  They  didn't. 

We  have  upgraded  the  whole  of  the  shrimp  processing  area,  and 
now  it  is  private. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  If  you  will  excuse  me  for  my  analysis,  but  I 
believe  that  what  you  are  saying  is  a  total  non  sequitur  to  the 
point  that  we  are  trying  to  discuss. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  little  bit  about  your  business  dealings.  You  are 
saying  here  you  had  some  dealings  with  artifacts  earlier  on  before 
you  went  into  the  fish  business? 

Ms.  Segal.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Did  you  sell  artifacts  that 

Ms.  Segal.  No,  I  didn't.  What  I  actually  do,  I  guess  you  would 
term  me  a  designer.  A  designer  is  a  big  word,  because  we  get  our 
ideas  from  museums,  we  get  ideas  from  villages,  we  get  ideas  from 
tribes. 

I  started  working  in  Cambodia  and  when  Cambodia  was  bombed 
I  went  to  find — to  try  to  find  som.e  wav  to  replace  what  I  was  doing 
in  Cambodia,  which  was  a  series  of  silver  animals  which  the  ladies 
in  this  room  will  be  aware  of,  became  a  big  rage  as  handbags.  I  cre- 
ated those  things. 

I  went  into  various  countries  and  villages  and  worked  with 
craftsmen  to  teach  them  the  finishing  touches,  while  not  replacing 
what  they  did,  just  sophisticating  it  to  make  it  a  product  that  we 
could  use. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  I  See.  So  it  wasn't  dealing  with  ancient  arti- 
facts or  anything  such  as  that? 

Ms.  Segal.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  So  you  have  never  been  involved  with  that 
trade.  You  are  involved  now  with  the  fishing  business  in  Burma. 
And  what — is  this  a  profitable  venture  for  you? 

Ms.  Segal.  It  hasn't  been  until  this  year.  And  I  have  been  doing 
it  for  3  years.  But  it  is  beginning  to  be,  yes. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  OK,  So  this  year  it  has  become  a  profitable 
venture,  and  you  hope  to  make  some  money  on  your  investment  in 
Burma  in  terms  of  the  fishing  business? 

Ms.  Segal.  Oh,  I  certainly  do.  But  also  one  of  the  great  things 
about  what  we  do  is  that  we  are  putting  a  lot  of  money  back  into 
the  country.  All  our  employees  are  in  profit  sharing.  We  do — in  all 
of  our  dealings,  and  we  are  not  just  in  fishing,  we  are  going  into 
various  areas.  Peregrine  is  an  investment  banking  house. 

We  are  looking  to  invest  in  the  private  sector.  We  are  looking  at 
all  sorts  of  opportunities  that  exist  there.  Certainly  to  make  money. 
We  are  encouraging — all  our  employees  are  Burmese.  Our  execu- 
tives are  Burmese,  all  except  for  one. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  All  right. 

When  you  mentioned  in  a  positive  way  the  fact  that  650  fishing 
vessels  have  been  thrown  out  of  Burmese  waters,  were  any  of  these 
fishing  vessels  that  were  thrown  out  of  Burmese  waters  competi- 
tors of  yours? 

Ms.  Segal.  No.  There  were 
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Mr.    ROHRABACHER.   They   were   fishing   there    without   license, 

right? 

Ms.  Segal.  I  believe  so.  That  is  exactly  what  they  were  doing. 
They  were  poaching.  But  someone  had  the  courage  to  say  no  more 
poachers.  Ajid  this  was  their  next  door  neighbor  and  other  neigh- 
bors. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Right.  And  of  course,  you  have  a  license  and 
they  don't,  so  they  are  poachers. 

Ms.  Segal.  You  know,  we  go  back  to  1990,  when  I  applied  for 
my  license.  And  it  went  before  the  foreign  investment  commission. 
And  there  were  companies  like  Dayru  bidding  against  me. 

There  were  many  other  companies.  At  that  stage  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  I  knew  no  one  in  government  at  all.  I  went  in  there 
as  an  American  citizen  and  at  that  time  I  had  an  advisor,  a  young 
man  who  said  to  me,  "Miriam,  there  is  great  possibility  in  the  fish- 
ing area  because  the  world  needs  seafood." 

The  world  needs — it  is  a  commodity. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHP.'R.  So  you  were  aDle  to — it  has  major  companies 
that  were  in  competition,  you  were  able  to  get  the  permit  in  order 
to  fish,  but  the  other  650  that  were  thrown  out  didn't  have  their 
license,  and  other  companies  weren't,  so  there  is  a  big  favor  that 
was  done  to  you  by  granting  you  a  license  that  you  hope  will  be 
very  profitable  to  you  personally? 

Ms.  Segal.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  "favor."  I  tried  to 
stress  the  point  that  when  I  went  in  there  I  knev/  no  one,  no  one 
in  the  leadership  at  all.  The  country  itself  wanted  verv  much  to 
work  with  American  firms.  The  fact  that  they  awarded  the  licenses 
to  someone  like  me,  who  is  much  smaller  than  Dayru  or  any  other 
company  that  was  doing  it,  was  their  eagerness  to  work  with  the 
United  States,  to  broaden  the  horizons,  not  to  be  dependent  just  on 
their  Asian  neighbors. 

I  was  not  granted  a  favor.  The  reason  I  was  granted  the  license 
is  because  I  gave  them  the  best  deal.  They  are  my  partners,  down 
the  middle. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  So  you  are  partners  with  the  people  who 
granted  you  the  license  and  are  chasing  your  competition  out  of  the 
waters? 

Ms.  Segal.  No  one  chased  my  competition  out  of  the  waters.  The 
only  person  that  was  chased  out  of  the  waters  are  people  that 
didn't  pay  for  their  licenses. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Yes,  or  were  granted  their  licenses. 

Mr.  Faleomavai<:ga.  We  do  the  same  thing  here  in  the  United 
States;  we  chase  poachers  out  of  our  waters,  too. 

Ms.  Segal.  And  I  think  we  have  the  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Yes,  I  do,  and  in  a  democratic  society  when 
you  have  people  who  are  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people  be- 
cause they  have  to  go  before  the  electorate,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that.  When  you  are  dealing  with  a  group  of  gangsters  who  put 
their  opposition  in  jail,  it  is  a  little  bit  different  situation  at  that 
point. 

You  cited  among  the  great  accomplishments  in  recent  years  that 
we  should — your  number  one — the  number  one  issue  that  you 
brought  up  in  terms  of  how  we  should  recognize  great  changes  had 
taken  place  is  that  there  has  been  increased  tourism  in  Burma. 
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Ms.  Segal.  Correct. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Do  you  really  believe  that  that  should  be 
something  that  should  be  highlighted  when  you  are  sitting  next  to 
someone  who  is  talking  about  continued  repression  that  is  going  on 
and  that  you  have  heard  testimony  today  from  people  who  make 
it  their  job  to  try  to  find  out  where  human  rights  abuses  are  going 
on  and  have  catalogued  the  regime  that  you  are  now  saying  has 
had  great  progress  as  being  one  of  the  worst  human  rights  abusers 
in  the  world? 

Ms.  Segal.  Well,  I  think  it  is  important  because  every  tourist 
that  goes  in  there  is  at  liberty  to  see  what  is  going  on.  So  if  it  is 
so  horrible,  they  are  going  to  take  that  message  out,  that  it  is  so 
horrible. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  You  Said  that  you  were  a  victim  of  the  Holo- 
caust? 

Ms.  Segal.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roiirabacher.  Some  tourist  that  went  into  Germany  in  the 
middle  of  the  most  repressive  time  period  before  World  War  II, 
when  Jews  were  being  thrown  into  concentration  camps,  were  not 
permitted  on  the  streets,  would  they  have  seen  great  evidence,  a 
tourist  going  through  Germany,  of  repression,  or  would  they  have 
seen  order  in  the  streets? 

Ms.  Segal.  Well,  you  know,  it  is  a  painful  subject.  But  we  in  the 
United  States  certainly  knew  that  those  gas  chambers  were  going, 
and  we  didn't  do  very  much. 

Mr.  ROHRABACIIER.  And  we  had  some  people  who  wanted  to  do 
business  with  Hitler  at  that  time  as  well. 

Ms.  Segal.  We  didn't  do  anything  about  it.  I  think  you  are  com- 
paring apples  to  bananas. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Mike,  are  we  comparing  apples  to  bananas? 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk.  Well,  I  just  want  to  comment  on  the  tourism 
question. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  My  friend  has  2  minutes  and  30  seconds 
more  for  his  questions  before  I  ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk.  Very  well.  General  Khin  Nyunt  just  an- 
nounced a  few  weeks  ago  a  "Visit  Myanmar  Campaign"  for  1996  to 
try  to  dramatically  increase  the  number  of  tourists. 

Let's  face  it,  this  is  part  of  two  things:  one,  SLORC's  charm  of- 
fensive, to  try  to  present  a  better  face  to  the  outside  world;  sec- 
ondly and  more  importantly,  it  is  an  attempt  to  get  desperately 
needed  foreign  currency. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  realistic  at  the  same  time  about  describing 
what  it  is  tourism  will  do  in  terms  of  changing  situation  on  the 
ground.  Anyone  who  has  been  there  recently  will  tell  you,  yes,  you 
can  go  to  certain  areas,  and,  yes,  you  can  travel  around  and  look 
at  some  things.  But  there  are,  of  course,  enormous  restrictions  and 
an  overall  atmosphere  of  fear  and  intimidation  that  makes  it  im- 
possible to  go  to  areas,  especially  where  there  are  ethnic  conflicts 
going  on,  and  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  talk  freely  with  any  Bur- 
mese citizen  about  the  political  situation  in  their  country  without 
the  fear  of  risking  them  being  thrown  in  jail  after  you  leave  the 
country. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  modem  age  that 
those  countries  that  appear  to  be  most  stable  and  appear  to  have 
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no  problems  are  the  ones  who  have  the  worst  human  rights  abuses 
and  the  worst  problems.  The  Adolf  Hitlers  of  the  world  and  the  Joe 
Stalins  of  the  world  very  rarely  will  have  a  demonstration  in  the 
streets  against  their  regime.  And,  madam,  I  don't  know  why  you 
totally — maybe  perhaps  you  are  focused  on  the  profit  you  hope  to 
obtain  from  your  fishing  deals,  but  I  have  no  idea  of  wny  you  have 
ignored  all  of  the  reports  of  organizations  like  Mike  and  others  who 
are  stating  that  there  are — ^that  this  is  one  of  the  regimes  that — 
it  is  a  monstrous  regime. 

Ms.  Segal.  Perhaps  I  can  best  answer  that  question  by  saying 
the  following. 

I  believe  tnat  human  rights  and  trade  really  benefit  each  other. 
I  think  that  every  family  we  touch  and  whose  lot  we  better  be- 
comes a  potential  democrat. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  You  don't  believe  that  the  employees  that  you 
are  hiring,  even  before  you  hire  them,  believe  in  democracy,  and 
that  their  aspirations  are  being  stopped  by  this  clique  that  you 
have  given  the  tremendous  benefit  of  the  doubt  by  saying  their  real 
motiv^es  aren't  to  be  in  league  with  the  drug  lords,  their  real  mo- 
tives aren't  to  stuff  money  in  their  pockets  and  put  it  in  overseas 
banks,  but  their  real  motives  are  to  prevent  Burma  from  fighting 
one  another  because  you  have  different  ethnic  groups? 

Ms.  Segal.  You  know,  the  great  thing  about  this  country,  and  I 
am  very  honored  and  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  this  country,  is  that 
we  all  have  the  right  to  believe  and  think  and  say  what  we  want 
to  say. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  That  is  correct 

Ms.  Segal.  And  my  belief  is  that  the  present  leadership  is  deter- 
mined to  make  this  country  work  for  its  people  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion. 

It  is  also  my  belief  that  democracy  will  come.  It  is  my  belief  that 
it  will  probably  be  a  coalition  government — I  am  not  sure — and  it 
is  my  belief  that  it  will  not  take  a  long  time  to  come.  I  have  the 
right  to  my  belief;  you  have  the  right  to  yours. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Of  course  you.  do,  ma'am,  and  I  respect  your 
right  to  express  it.  I  fervently  disagree  with  it,  and  I  honestly 

Ms.  Segal.  And  I  with  yours. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  And  I  honestly  believe  that  vour  perceptions 
are  probably  being  clouded  by  the  fact  that  you  do  Business  and  are 
engaged  in  a  profit-making  enterprise  with  the  people  that  you  are 
judging. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  The  gentleman's  time 

Ms.  Segal.  For  4  years,  I  have  been  not  making  money  there; 
it  has  cost  me  money  there. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  All  right.  The  gentleman's  time  is  finished. 
I  would  like  to  say,  to  preface  my  remarks  and  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions that  I  will  raise  later,  this  is  what  makes  America  such  a 
great  democracy. 

Ms.  Segal.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  FaU':omavaega.  We  are  all  entitled  to  our  opinions,  dif- 
ferences of  opinions,  and  that  even  the  most  honest  disagree  on  the 
issues.  And  I  think  this  is  one  reason  why  the  Chairman  has  pur- 
posely sought  and  was  able  to  have  you,  Ms.  Segal,  to  come  and 
testify. 
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Ms.  Segal,  It  was  courageous  of  him,  too. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  And  to  provide  another  perspective  in  terms 
of  the  problems  affecting  the  people  in  the  country,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Burma.  And  it  is  quite  obvious  that  your  views  are  very 
much  contrary,  different  from  what  has  been  said  from  the  very  be- 
ginning with  those  representing  the  administration  and  also  Mike 
representing  Asia  Watch. 

I — ^you  are  suggesting  here,  Ms.  Segal,  that  more  people  should 
go  to  Burma  and  see  for  themselves 

Ms.  Segal.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega  [continuing],  what  the  country  is  really  like? 

Ms.  Segal.  Yes.  I  think  the  only  way  we  have  of  knowing  is  to 
see  and  touch  and  feel.  The  rest  is  hearsay. 

You  know,  I  did  not  come  forth  for  Burma  up  until  18  months 
ago.  I  am  very  busy.  For  me  to  come  to  Washington  and  go  through 
these  hassles,  I  really  don't  need  it.  But  this  change,  we  have  to 
encourage  that  change. 

You  know,  there  is  a  ray  of  hope  there  now.  There  was  no  hope 
before. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  You  had  given  indications  earlier  that  after 
this  election  that  was  taking  place  in  1988  that  the  election  really 
was  to  elect  delegates  to  establish  a  convention  for  a  constitution, 
and  rather  for  a  government.  Is  this  your  understanding? 

Ms.  Segal.  That  is  my  belief.  That  is  the  information  I  received 
there  from  the  civilian  sector,  from  all  sectors.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  situation. 

I  don  t  know  how  you  can  have  a  government  without  having  a 
constitution.  Some  people  say  there  was  one,  some  people  say  there 
wasn't  one.  But  at  least  today  there  is  an  attempt  being  made  to 
write  one.  It  may  take  6  months,  it  may  take  a  year,  but  there  is 
an  attempt  made  to  write  one. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mike,  would  you  care  to  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk.  Yes,  very  briefly.  I  would  like  to  correct  the 
record  on  a  number  of  points.  One,  the  election  I  believe  you  just 
misstated 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  didn't  misstate  it,  I  am  just  trying  to  reit- 
erate what  she  said. 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk.  The  election  took  place  in  May,  1990.  Those 
MPs  and  the  elected  members  of  parliament  who  were  brought — 
who  had  the  possibility  of  being  elected  in  that  election  have  been 
unable  to  take  office.  There  are  at  least  35  MPs  in  prison,  many 
others  have  been  exiled,  some  have  died  in  jail. 

There  was  an  election,  the  results  of  this  election  were  generally 
considered  to  be  fair,  surprisingly,  but  the  government  has  made 
no  attempt  to  implement  the  results  of  that  election,  despite  nu- 
merous pleas  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  Japanese  trade  delegation  that  Ms.  Segal  just  mentioned 
was  in  Burma  a  few  weeks  ago,  met  with  the  top  leadership  in  the 
government  and  said,  can  you  tell  us  when  this  constitutional  proc- 
ess will  end,  when  there  will  be  new  elections?  They  were  told 
nothing. 

The  U.N.  rapporteur  on  Burma  who  visited  last  November  asked 
the  same  questions,  and  his  conclusion  and  the  report  he  filed  in 
Geneva  this  past  March  is  that  nothing  going  on  now,  including  the 
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national  convention  writing  this  constitution,  consists  of  or  in  any 
way  meets  the  requirements  of  the  United  Nations  for  a  demo- 
cratic, elected  process  that  will  bring  a  civilian  government  into 
power.  All  it  is  aimed  at  doing  is  delaying  the  process  of  SLORC 
relinquishing  power,  maintaining  its  rule,  bringing  in  more  foreign 
investment. 

And  hopefullv — I  believe  they  would  like  to  see  World  Bank  loans 
resumed  to  reouild  their  infrastructure,  and  Asian  Development 
Bank  loans  resumed.  At  that  point,  it  might  be  conceivable  they 
would  allow  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  to  be  released,  at  which  time  she 
would  be  unable  to  take  any  kind  of  role  in  any  new  government. 
And,  in  fact,  the  new  constitution  being  written  thus  far,  from  what 
we  know  about  it,  seems  to  contain  clauses  aimed  specifically  at 
preventing  her  from  ever  taking  office. 

So  the  bottom  line  is,  the  process  under  way  now  is  nothing  more 
than  a  sham;  and  to  dress  it  up  or  present  anything  contrary  to 
that,  I  think  cannot  be  supported  by  the  facts. 

I  would  also  ask  Ms.  Segal  that  if  she  believes  that  foreign  trade 
and  investment  can  bring  about  greater  openness,  I  would  hope 
that  she  would  use  her  influence  with  the  Burmese  Government  to 
allow  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  \dsit  pris- 
oners, to  get  U.N.  agencies  into  areas  where  they  now  cannot  go, 
to  allow  independent  human  rights  organizations  to  conduct  inde- 
pendent monitoring  in  Burma,  to  allow  foreign  journalists  to  go 
anywhere,  report  on  what  they  see. 

If,  in  fact,  foreign  investment  can  bring  about  that  result,  I 
would  like  to  see  her  use  whatever  influence  and  leverage  she  has 
toward  that  end. 

Thus  far,  we  don't  see  this.  We  don't  see  the  results.  We  see  a 
government  that  is  becoming  more  entrenched  rather  than  less  en- 
trenched, and  more  confident  that  it  can  withstand  international 
pressure  over  the  long  term. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Ms.  Segal,  to  your  knowledge,  how  many 
American  companies  do  business  in  Burma  right  now,  to  your  best 
understanding? 

Ms.  Secal.  I  am  really  not  certain.  The  main — you  have  the  oil 
companies,  of  course,  and  there  are  some 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Is  it  primarily  textiles  manufacturing? 

Ms.  Segal.  It  is  beginning,  yes,  in  spite  of — I  would  like  to  bring 
up  an  interesting  point  here. 

As  probably  most  people  in  this  room  know,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  did  an  article  on  Myanmar,  which  I  was  a  part  of.  I  re- 
ceived approximately  400  letters  which  were  positive,  as  far  as 
doing  business  there.  Some  wanted  to  raise  goldfish  and  others 
were  very  valid  and  things  we  could  work  w^th.  Of  those  400  let- 
ters, 3  were  negative,  only  3;  now  that  is  American  business  opin- 
ion. 

We,  the  United  States,  are  missing  out  because  the  genie  is  out 
of  the  lamp.  Every  other  nation  is  in  there.  Japan,  very  strongly, 
is  going  in  for  trade;  thev  are  signing  contracts.  India,  China,  of 
course,  which  is  a  given,  but  I  believe  that  India  and  China  are — 
India  and  Japan  are  competing  for  China — with  China,  for  Burma. 

Burma  is  very  strategically  placed.  You  have  the  Singaporeans  in 
full  force,  Indonesia  in  full  force,  Malaysia  in  fiill  force;  and  where 
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it  relates  more  to  us,  Australia  and  other  European  countries.  They 
are  signing  contracts  for  technology  that  our  people  are  out  of  work 
with. 

We  have  the  best  technology  in  the  world.  Why  can't  we  sell  it 
there? 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  respond  briefly 
to  just  two  points.  One  is,  it  is  interesting  you  mention  Australia, 
Ms.  Segal,  because  a  few  years  ago  during  the  Bush  administra- 
tion, the  Australian  Government  was  precisely  interested  in  devel- 
oping support  for  trade  sanctions  and  other  economic  sanctions,  but 
could  not  find  adequate  support  here  in  Washington,  and  therefore 
abandoned  the  idea. 

And  I  raise  this  as  a  way  of  imderlining  the  point  that  I  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  begin  to  move  in  this  direction — first, 
by  example,  by  prohibiting  new  investment  in  Burma;  secondly,  by 
urging  our  key  allies,  beginning  with  the  Japanese  who  are  at  a 
critical  point — I  don't  think  most  Japanese  companies  are  going  to 
get  back  into  Burma  in  a  serious  way,  unless  Official  Development 
Assistance  is  restored.  That  is  just  the  way  the  Japanese  system 
works.  So  we  have  real  leverage  there. 

Beginning  there,  beginning  from  that  point,  I  think  we  can  build 
a  broader  multilateral  regime. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  investment  and  inves- 
tors in  Burma,  I  have  talked  with  American  oil  companies  about 
their  role  in  Burma.  And  when  I  have  asked  them  point-blank,  can 
you  talk  about  human  rights  openly  with  Burmese  officials,  can 
you  use  your  influence  to  urge  them  to  bring  about  change,  they 
say,  of  course  not.  There  is  a  tacit  and  in  some  cases  an  explicit 
understanding  that  we  are  able  to  operate  here  on  the  grounds  that 
we  do  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Burma — that  is  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Burmese  Government;  we  are  here  to  do  busi- 
ness only. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  be  very  realistic  in  evaluating  the  advan- 
tages versus  the  disadvantages  over  the  long  term  of  U.S.  trade 
and  investment  in  Burma,  either  in  isolation  or  in  concert  with 
other  governments. 

I  would  also  add  that  I  am  not  advocating  that  any  economic 
sanctions  imposed  by  the  United  States  be  so  imposed  in  a  vacuum. 
They  have  to  be  part  of  a  much  broader  series  of  initiatives,  includ- 
ing both  diplomatic  and  economic  steps,  both  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral. I  don't  believe  the  administration  thus  far  has  adopted  yet 
that  kind  of  approach.  But  we  hope  that  Congress  will  continue  to 
push  them  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mike,  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  like  manner  to  nondemocratic  countries  like  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait? 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk.  My  organization.  Human  Rights  Watch,  has 
been  extremely  critical  of  the  human  rights  records  of  countries 
like  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  and  has  been  critical  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  those  governments.  However,  inconsistency  has  always 
been  unfortunately  the  hobgoblin  of  foreign  policy,  and  it  is  not 
only  the  United  States,  I  think,  that  that  is  true  for.  So  I  don't 
think  that  is  in  any  way  a  justification  of  our  sitting  back  and 
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doing  nothing  about  Burma,  especially  given  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic leverage  that  we  have. 

Ms.  Segal.  What  worries  me  is  that  we  will  hurt  the  very  people 
we  want  to  help  by  closing  that  door  again.  The  door  is  slightly 
open.  Don't  close  it,  because  we  will  lock  them  up  again.  They  were 
locked  up  for  nearly — so  long.  We,  the  United  States,  have  the 
power  to  do  that. 

I  don't  think  their  Asian  neighbors  will  allow  it,  because  it  is  now 
the  last  place  in  Asia  that  has  the  potential.  China  is  going  to 
boom  right  along.  I  think  for  America,  both — politically,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  be  a  part.  You  don't  want  Asia — you  don't  want  China  there 
taking  over. 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk.  I  would  just  add  that  I  totally  agree.  I  would 
like  to  see  Burma  broken  out  of  its  isolation,  and  I  think  if  that 
is  in  fact  going  to  happen,  it  will  only  happen  with  the  kind  of  ini- 
tiative now  being  undertaken  by  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  to 
begin  a  three-way  dialogue  between  the  elected  democratic  opposi- 
tion, the  current  military  government  and  the  ethnic  minorities. 
That,  I  think,  can  bring  about  the  kind  of  long-term,  peaceful,  sta- 
ble democratic  Burma  that  the  Burmese  people  and  the  whole 
world  want  to  see. 

If  that  doesn't  take  place,  it  won't  be  because  the  United  States 
and  the  U.N.  haven't  tried.  It  will  only  be  because  SLORC  has  re- 
sisted going  down  that  road.  I  sincerely  hope,  however,  that  Mr. 
Richardson  and  others,  and  the  U.N.  especially,  will  succeed  in  en- 
couraging the  Burmese  Government  to  engage  in  precisely  the  kind 
of  dialogue  that  has  been  referred  to  today  repeatedly.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  break  through  this  current  impasse  for  the  future  of 
Burma. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  think  I  want  to  make  an  observation.  I 
think  in  closing  the  hearing  this  afternoon  that  we  need  just  as 
many  Ms.  Segals  as  well  as  Mr.  Jendrzejczyk  to  work  together  in 
bringing  about  a  solution  to  the  problem  we  ^ace  with  Burma. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  hereby  call  the — what  in  the  world  is  this? 
The  Chair  has  received  additional  written  testimony  for  today's 
hearing  which  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  It  will  be  open  for  how  long?  3  weeks — one 
week  for  anyone  else  who  may  want  to  submit  statements  for  the 
record. 

The  hearing  is  hereby  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:31  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 


CONSIDERATION  TO  URGE  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT  OF  BURMA  (MYANMAR)  TO  RELEASE 
AUNG  SAN  SUU  KYI,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  29,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
subcommhtee  on  asia  an11  the  pacific, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  11:11  a.m.  in  room 
2200,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Gary  L.  Ackerman 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  Chair  will  announce 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  subcommittee  that  following 
this  panel  we  will  bring  up  for  consideration  the  resolution  before 
us.  Just  in  case  somebody  decides  to  get  mad,  I  don't  want  it  to  be 
before  this  is  brought  up,  and  appreciate  the  full  attendance  of 
those  who  are  here  with  us  today. 

Mr.  Gutierrez.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  just  have  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  to  the  Chair.  I  have  to  go  speak  to  some  White  House 
fellows  at  12  o'clock.  I  don't  know  what  I  could  possibly  tell  them 
that  they  don't  already  know,  but  I  am  going  to  go  talk  to  them 
at  12  o'clock,  and  I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  resolution  can  be 
considered  today.  So  I  counted  and  we  have  10  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  so  with  my  presence  here,  it  appears  we  have  6;  is 
that  enough  to 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Your  mathematical  prowess  is  suburb. 

Mr.  Gutierrez.  Can  we  do  the  quorum  now  so  I  can  leave  my 
vote  with  the  Chair? 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  move  we  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion as  written. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  If  the  witnesses  will  forgive  the  intrusion  in  your 
testimony,  momentarily,  and  we  lapse  into  a  legislative  mode  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Chair  will  call  up 
an  unnumbered  resolution  by  myself  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Leach,  to  urge  the  Government  of  Burma,  Myanmar, 
to  release  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and  for  other  purposes. 

Is  there  an>  objection  to  calling  the  resolution  up  at  this  point? 
The  resolution  is  before  us. 

[The  resolution  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Martinez. 
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Mr.  Martinez.  I  will  be  voting  for  the  resolution,  and  I  want  to 
clarify  something.  There  is  no  way  that  an3^hing  I  said  indicates 
that  we  should  not  always  work  as  hard  as  we  can  to  make  sure 
that  regimes  that  are  oppressive  and  abusing  their  people  are  not 
condoned  by  this  country.  And  that  although  I  believe  that  through 
open  dialogue  and  continued  dialogue  we  can  do  a  lot  more  than 
turning  our  backs  on  and  just  decrying  the  fact  that  this  country 
is  not  what  it  should  be  as  far  as  in  relation  to  what  it  does  as  far 
as  its  citizens  are  concerned,  that  we  still  can't  openly  declare  and 
denounce  the  atrocities  they  commit. 

So  I  will  vote  for  the  resolution,  but  I  am  simply  one  of  those 
people  that  believes  that  open  dialogue  is  going  to  achieve  a  lot 
more. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  The  gentleman's  remarks  are  certainly  welcome. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  want  to  commend  you  for 
your  resolution.  We  have  a  very  critical  problem  affecting  this  part 
of  the  world — very  critical  problem  with  regard  to  human  rights 
violations  by  Burma.  And  hand  in  hand  go  the  problems  of  the  nar- 
cotics coming  out  of  that  part  of  the  world.  More  than  one-half  of 
the  world's  supply  of  heroin  comes  out  of  Burma.  We  have  had  no 
cooperation  to  speak  of  with  regard  to  that  problem  as  we  try  to 
find  some  balance  between  the  way  we  treat  Burma  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  massive  human  rights  violations  and  the  massive 
amount  of  narcotics. 

So  I  commend  vou  for  your  legislation.  I  hope  that  we  can  even- 
tually convince  the  Burmese  Oovernment,  the  SLORC,  that  it  is 
time  to  do  two  important  things.  One,  to  adhere  to  the  inter- 
national human  rights  declaration,  and  two,  to  adhere  to  the  U.N. 
efforts  to  stem  the  flow  of  this  poisonous  material  that  is  affecting 
our  own  country,  the  illicit  trafficking  in  drugs.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Oilman.  Are  there  anv  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  to  the  resolution?  Anybody  else  wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  OUTIERREZ.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Outierrez. 

Mr.  Outierrez.  Just  very  quickly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  de- 
lighted that  you  and  Mr.  Oilman  were  able  to  prepare  this  resolu- 
tion. I  am  very  happy  to  be  a  part  of  this  subcommittee  and  the 
work  that  is  being  brought  forward  here  today.  And  I  would  just 
like  to  suggest  to  all  of  my  colleagues  as  we  discuss,  and  to  Mr. 
Hubbard  and  Ms.  Dalphino,  that  as  we  discuss  human  rights  ev- 
er3rwhere,  that  I  agree  that  there  are  tyrants  in  many  places  and 
certainly  we  should  be  discussing  Burma  today,  but  you  know  we 
have  some  just  offshore  in  Haiti,  some  military  dictators  that  also 
supplanted  a  duly  elected  democracy  there.  And  they  are  also  traf- 
ficking in  drugs  that  come  directly  into  Florida,  into  our  country. 
And  so  that  I  just  hope  we  would  be  consistent. 

And  then  I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  there  is  such  bipartisan 
support  for  human  rights,  so  that  we  don't  send  our  CIA  into  Chile, 
as  we  did  in  1973,  to  throw  out  Allende,  democratically  elected 
President  there,  and  that  we  don't,  you  know,  send  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  people  who  kill  priests  and  nuns  in  El  Salvador,  and  we  just 
be  consistent  with  our  outrages  for  human  rights  and  democracy 
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throughout  the  world,  especially  in  our  own  hemisphere.  Because 
I  got  a  feeling  the  Asians  kind  of  look  at  the  Americas,  and  say, 
you  know,  if  you  can't  get  your  act  together  over  there,  don't  come 
and  bother  us  over  here  in  Asia. 

So  we  should  start  from  a  hemispheric  approach  of  the  Americas, 
because  we  are  all  Americans,  whether  we  are  in  Central,  South 
or  North  America.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gutierrez.  Anybody  else  wish  to 
be  heard? 

Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  resolution  has  not 
yet  been  given,  designated  a  number  on  the  docket,  I  would  offer 
a  suggestion  that  if  so  inclined  that  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee be  original  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  to  show  a  sense 
of  unanimity  of  our  subcommittee  before  the  full  committee  when 
we  raise  this  for  consideration  by  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Any  member  of  the  subcommittee  wishing  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution,  just  notify  the  staff  and  you  will  be 
included  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  resolution  and  that  word 
will  be  given  to  any  members  who  are  not  present  at  this  time.  Any 
further? 

Seeing  none,  all  those  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  please  say,  aye. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Yes. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Torricelli. 

[No  response.] 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Brown. 

[No  response.] 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Fingerhut. 

[No  response.] 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Gutierrez. 

Mr.  Gutierrez.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Leach. 

[No  response.] 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Rohrabacker. 

Mr.  Rohrabacker.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Royce. 

[No  response.] 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Roth. 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  GiLMAN.  Mr.  Gilman,  Ex  officio,  aye. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Gilman,  Ex  officio. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  6,  0. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Leach,  call  his  name  again,  please. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Leach. 

Mr.  Gilman.  By  proxy,  yes. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote  is  7  aye,  0  nay. 

Mr.  Ackernl\n.  The  resolution  is  passed  by  the  subcommittee 
with  its  recommendation  to  the  full  committee.  And  I  thank  all 
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those  participating  and  congratulate  each  and  every  one  of  the 
committee  as  well  as  the  pro  democracy  international  movement. 
[Whereupon,  at  11:25  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  proceeded  to  other 
business.] 
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REP.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

CHAIRMAN 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

JUNE  29,  1994 

The  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific  meets  this  morning 
to  review  the  situation  in  Burma,  and  to  receive  testimony 
concerning  U.S.  policy  toward  that  unhappy  country.   I  wish  it 
could  be  otherwise.   I  fervently  wish  we  did  not  have  to  be 
holding  this  hearing  today. 

Fifteen  months  ago,  when  the  Subcommittee  last  conducted  a 
hearing  on  Burma,  some  Burma  watchers  thought  they  detected 
tantalizing  hints  of  change  in  that  country.   A  national 
convention  had  been  called,  ostensibly  to  draft  a  new  consti- 
tution.  The  Rangoon  government  had  released  some  of  its  politi- 
cal prisoners,  and  had  given  family  members  and  foreign  visitors 
access  to  others  still  in  detention.   American  businesses  were 
being  courted  by  a  regime  hungry  for  outside  financing. 

Alas,  our  hopes  that  these  developments  represented 
something  more  than  mere  cosmetic  changes  seem  to  have  been 
illusory.   Repression  remains  the  lot  of  the  Burmese  people.   The 
victors  in  1990 's  election  are  still  denied  the  opportunity  to 
form  a  government  based  upon  the  freely-expressed  will  of  the 
Burmese  people.   Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  the  embodiment  of  Burma's 
desire  for  democracy  —  whose  brave  defiance  of  tyranny  won  her 
not  only  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  but  also  the  admiration  of 
literally  millions  of  people  around  the  world  —  continues  to 
languish  under  house  arrest,  while  the  Rangoon  regime's  hold  on 
power  appears  firmer  than  ever. 

In  the  meantime,  the  American  government  has  undertaken  a 
lengthy  review  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Burma.   One  of  the  purposes 
of  our  hearing  today  is  to  receive  testimony  from  Administration 
representatives  concerning  the  conclusions  of  that  review.   It  is 
a  sad  fact  that  while  the  United  States  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  international  efforts  in  recent  years  to  promote  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  Burma,  we  have  precious  little  to  show  for  our 
efforts.   Perhaps  the  Administration's  review  will  set  in  motion 
policies  that  will  prove  more  successful  in  the  future  than  have 
our  past  endeavors.   I  certainly  hope  so. 

In  considering  U.S.  policy  toward  Burma,  we  must  also  keep 
in  mind  that  Burma  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  the  heroin 
that  poisons  our  citizens  and  eats  at  the  vitals  of  our  national 
strength.   During  ] ast  year's  hearing,  the  question  was  asked  — 
but  not  adequately  answered  —  whether  the  Burmese  government  was 
prepared  to  work  with  us  in  fighting  the  scourge  of  illicit 
narcotics.   Perhaps  we  will  receive  a  more  definitive  answer  to 
that  key  question  todny. 
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We  are  fortunate  to  have  as  our  first  witness  this  morning 
Congressman  Bill  Richardson  from  New  Mexico.   Bill  of  course  made 
an  historic  trip  to  Rangoon  earlier  this  year,  where  he  became 
the  first  person  other  than  a  member  of  her  immediate  family  to 
be  granted  access  to  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.   Bill,  we  were  thrilled  as 
we  read  reports  in  the  press  of  your  lengthy  discussions  with 
this  courageous  warrior  for  democracy,  and  we  are  pleased  to  have 
you  with  us  today. 

Following  Rep.  Richardson's  testimony,  we  will  hear  from 
Thomas  Hubbard,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Bureau 
of  East  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs.   Secretary  Hubbard  will  be 
joined  at  the  witness  table  by  Catharin  Dalphino,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  in  State's  Bureau  for  Democracy,  Human 
Rights,  and  Labor  Affairs. 

Our  third  panel  of  witnesses  will  consist  of  Dr.  Sein  Win, 
prime  minister  of  the  National  Coalition  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Burma,  the  pro-democratic  Burmese  government-in-exile.   Dr. 
Sein  Win  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in  the  1990 
elections  but,  like  his  fellow  parliamentarians,  was  denied  the 
chance  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Burmese  assembly.   In  the  years 
since  then,  he  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight  to  bring 
democracy  to  Burma,  and  we  welcome  him  here  today. 

Finally,  we  will  turn  to  two  old  Burma  hands  to  complete  our 
morning's  investigations: 

Miriam  Marshall  Segal  is  a  New  York  businesswoman  who 
has  traveled  extensively  in  Burma,  and  who  believes 
that  engagement  offers  the  best  chance  to  ease  Burma 
along  the  path  toward  political  freedom. 
Mike  Jendrzejczyk  is  Washington  director  of  Human 
Rights  Watch/Asia,  formerly  known  as  Asia  Watch. 
Whether  known  as  Asia  Watch  or  by  its  new  name,  Mr. 
Jendrze jczyk's  organization  has  established  itself  as 
one  of  the  world's  premier  human  rights  groups,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  have  him  to  round  out  our  witness  list. 

To  all  our  witnesses,  let  me  say  that  your  full  written 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  record  of  this  hearing,  so 
please  feel  free  to  limit  your  opening  remarks  to  5-7  minutes,  in 
order  to  allow  ample  time  for  questions. 

Let  me  add  one  final  word.   At  the  conclusion  of  this 
hearing,  the  Subcommittee  will  mark  up  a  resolution,  offered  by 
Mr.  Leach  and  myself,  on  U.S.  policy  toward  Burma.   July  19  will 
mark  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  incarceration. 
Mr.  Leach  and  I  thought  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
House  to  consider  a  resolution  taking  note  of  that  occasion.   It 
would  be  my  intention  to  seek  adoption  by  the  full  House  prior  to 
July  19. 
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Representative  James  A.  Leach 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
U.S.  Policy  Toward  Burma 
June  29,  1994 

ThanJc  you,  Mr.  Chairman.   I  appreciate  your  calling  this 
timely  hearing,  and  also  in  introducing  the  Burma  Resolution 
which  I  am  pleased  to  co-sponsor.   Let  me  also  extend  a  welcome 
to  our  distinguished  witnesses,  particularly  Congressman 
Richardson,  who  has  assumed  a  welcome  leadership  role  in  the 
effort  to  unconditionally  free  Nobel  Laureate  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi. 

Tragically,  the  people  of  Burma  appear  no  closer  to 
democratic  self-governance  today  than  when  this  Subcommittee  held 
our  last  hearing  on  Burma  just  over  a  year  ago.   Despite 
reportedly  widespread  antipathy  to  the  odious  SLORC's  egregious 
misrule,  there  appears  to  be  little  prospect  that  their  military 
regime  will  either  collapse  or  cede  pov/er  any  time  soon.   Indeed, 
the  SLORC  has  convened  a  hand-picked  "national  convention"  to 
draft  a  new  constitution  in  order  to  ensconce  military  rule  and 
give  its  leaders  a  thin  patina  of  legitimacy. 

While  limited  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  SLORC  since 
April  1992  to  address  the  grave  human  rights  concerns  of  the 
Burmese  people  and  the  international  community,  they  have  been 
clearly  insufficient  to  date  to  demonstrate  that  change  is  real 
and  not  merely  cosmetic. 

From  a  Congressional  perspective,  the  challenge  facing 
Washington  in  advancing  our  democratic,  humanitarian  and  counter- 
narcotics  objectives  in  Burma  is  to  maximize  our  limited  leverage 
to  promote  progressive  change.   Herein  lies  a  policy  dilemma. 

The  instinct  of  many  in  the  Burmese  opposition  and  the  U.S. 
is  to  heighten  the  isolation  of  the  Burmese  regime,  acting 
multilaterally  if  possible  but  imposing  unilateral  economic 
pressure  if  necessary.   The  strong  instinct  of  the  parties  with 
the  greatest  influence  on  Burma  —  ASEAN,  China  and  Japan  —  has 
been  to  downplay  public  criticism  of  the  regime  whil'e  to  some 
degree  privately  encouraging  Rangoon  to  moderate  its  behavior  and 
open  up  to  the  outside  world. 

In  this  regard,  I  gather  that  the  Administration  has  had 
some  difficulty  in  squaring  the  difference  between  these  two 
starkly  contrasting  approaches.   Actually,  that  might  be  a 
charitable  interpretation.   President  Clinton  announced  a  policy 
review  last  May.   Some  ten  months  later,  in  March  1994,  the 
review  was  only  nominally  finished  because  most  hard  issues  were 
deferred  for  further  review.   Whether  that  review  has  at  last 
been  completed,  and  whether  any  new  U.S.  policy  departures  have 
been  authoritatively  conveyed  to  senior  leaders  in  Rangoon 
remains  unclear  at  least  to  this  Member. 
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Meanwhile  the  U.S.  is  bereft  of  Ambassadorial  leadership  in 
Rangoon,  experienced  working  level  Burma  hands  within  the 
Department  will  soon  be  moving  on  to  other  posts,  and  more  senior 
policymakers  within  the  East  Asia  Bureau  appear  preoccupied  with 
other  and  perhaps  more  vital  foreign  policy  issues.  Frankly,  it 
has  been  difficult  to  identify  any  senior  policymaker  with  clear 
authority  for  formulating  U.S.  policy. 

Given  recent  internal  developments  in  Burma  as  well  as  the 
deepening  of  its  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with 
important  actors  in  East  Asia,  it  is  fair  to  question  whether 
U.S.  policy  —  or  at  any  rate  the  policy  review  —  is  being 
outstripped  by  events. 

I  would  only  reiterate  my  long  held  view  that  at  the  present 
time  the  U.S.  should  creatively  explore  indirect  means  to 
influence  Burma,  such  as  through  various  UN  agencies  and  non- 
governmental organizations,  and  to  make  more  concerted  efforts  to 
coordinate  with  our  friends  in  ASEAN  and  Japan  on  a  broad 
approach  to  promoting  more  humane  governance  in  Rangoon. 

In  addition,  we  should  continue  to  use  appropriate  UN  fora 
to  call  attention  to  and  seek  redress  of  the  ongoing  serious 
human  rights  situation  in  Burma,  most  poignantly  symbolized  by 
the  arrest  or  detention  of  nonviolent  political  leaders  such  as 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi. 

Although  there  may  be  some  individual  differences  of 
approach  to  dealing  with  Burma,  the  Congress  is  certainly 
unanimous  in  its  support  for  restoring  democratic  governance,  in 
demanding  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  and 
in  ending  the  trafficking  of  illicit  narcotics.   I  look  forward 
to  continuing  to  work  with  the  Chairman  and  the  Administration  in 
advancing  these  concerns. 
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DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

BUREAU  OF  EAST  AND  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS 

HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

JUNE  29,  199A 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  AM  PLEASED  TO  JOIN  YOU  TODAY  TO  DISCUSS  OUR 
OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICY  VISION  IN  BURMA. 

OUR  PRIMARY  OBJECTIVE  IN  BURMA,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  IS  AN  END  TO 
THE  CURRENT  REGIME'S  PERVASIVE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES  AND  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  DEMOCRATIC,  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT 
REFLECTING  THE  WILL  OF  THE  BURMESE  PEOPLE.   IN  VIEW  OF  BURMA'S 
ROLE  AS  THE  PREDOMINANT  SUPPLIER  OF  HEROIN  TO  THE  US,  OUR 
SECOND  IMPORTANT  OBJECTIVE  IS  TO  BRING  AN  END  TO  THE  PRODUCTION 
AND  EXPORT  OF  BURMESE  OPIUM  AND  HEROIN.   THESE  OBJECTIVES  ARE 
MUTUALLY  REINFORCING. 

AS  YOU  MAY  KNOW,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  BURMA  WAS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  A 
WHITE  HOUSE,  DEPUTIES-LEVEL  MEETING  EARLIER  THIS  YEAR.   THE 
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MOST  IMPORTANT  DECISION  REACHED  BY  THE  DEPUTIES  WAS  ENDORSEMENT 
OF  MORE  VIGOROUS  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  EFFORTS  TO  PROMOTE  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  AND  DEMOCRATIZATION  IN  BURMA.   IN  THIS  RESPECT,  WE  HAVE 
URGED  THE  REGIME  IN  RANGOON  TO  BEGIN  A  DIALOGUE  WITH  AUNG  SAN 
SUU  KYI  AND  TO  RELEASE  HER  UNCONDITIONALLY.   WE  ARE  ALSO 
ENCOURAGING  EUROPEAN  AND  ASIAN  GOVERNMENTS  TO  PRESS  THE  REGIME 
ON  CRITICAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS  ISSUES.   AND  WE  ARE  URGING  MORE 
VIGOROUS  UN  ACTION  ON  BURMA,  INCLUDING  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
UN  SPECIAL  ENVOY  TO  SEEK  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IMPROVEMENTS  AND 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  1990  ELECTIONS. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THESE  AND  OTHER  DIPLOMATIC  MEASURES,  WE  ARE 
SEEKING  TO  BROADEN  OUR  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE  EFFORTS  DIRECTED 
AT  DISPLACED  BURMESE  IN  THE  REGION.   AID  IS  NOW  READY  TO  BEGIN 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  ITS  MILLION  DOLLAR  EARMARK  TO  PROVIDE 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  DISPLACED  BURMESE  IN  THAILAND  OR  BURMA.   THIS 
WILL  FOCUS  ON  HEALTH  CARE  ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  THAI-BURMA  BORDER 
AND  ELSEWHERE  IN  THAILAND. 

THROUGHOUT  THIS  PROCESS,  WE  HAVE  GREATLY  VALUED  THE 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE  STAFF  AND  WE  LOOK 
FORWARD  TO  CONTINUED  COOPERATION  WITH  YOU  ON  THIS  IMPORTANT 

ISSUE. 

THREE  KEY  EVENTS  IN  RECENT  BURMESE  POLITICAL  HISTORY 
INFLUENCE  U.S.  POLICY  TOWARDS  BURMA:   THE  VIOLENT  SUPPRESSION 
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of  the  burmese  democracy  movement  in  1988  by  the  state  law  and 
order  restoration  council,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  slorc, 
the  house  arrest  in  july  1989  of  burmese  democratic  activist 
and  nobel  peace  prize  laureate  aung  san  suu  kyi,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  slorc  to  recognize  the  results  of  the  1990 
parliamentary  elections  in  which  aung  san  suu  kyi's  party,  the 
national  league  for  democracy,  won  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Burma  remains  one  of  the  world's  worst  violators  of  human 
rights.  the  slorc  military  junta  maintains  its  grip  by 
suppressing  political  freedoms,  rigorously  controlling  the 
press  and  harassing  and  imprisoning  democratic  leaders.  aung 
san  suu  kyi  and  other  leading  political  prisoners  remain  under 
detention.  the  burmese  people's  basic  political  and  civil 
liberties  are  either  non-existent  or  sharply  curtailed.  the 
burmese  army  continues  to  employ  forced  labor  under  inhumane 
conditions  in  its  campaigns  against  ethnic  minorities.  over 

70,000  REFUGEES  REMAIN  IN  CAMPS  ON  THE  THAI-BURMA  BORDER,  AND 
NEARLY  200,000  ROHINGYA  MOSLEMS  WHO  FLED  ARAKAN  STATE  ARE  STILL 
IN  BANGLADESH.   MEANWHILE,  THE  BURMESE  MILITARY  CONTINUES  ITS 
UNPRECEDENTED  EXPANSION  AND  HAS  NEARLY  DOUBLED  THE  NUMBER  OF 
ITS  COMBAT  UNITS  IN  RECENT  YEARS. 

THE  SLORC  REGIME  HAS  CONSOLIDATED  CONTROL  OVER  THE  COUNTRY 
AND  IS  IN  A  CONFIDENT  FRAME  OF  MIND.   THE  ECONOMY,  ALTHOUGH 
TROUBLED  BY  PERSISTENT  INFLATION,  IS  GROWING  AND  ATTRACTING  NEW 
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FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  AND  INCREASED  NUMBERS  OF  TOURISTS.   THE 
SLORC  HAS  EFFECTIVELY  SILENCED  THE  DEMOCRATIC  OPPOSITION  AND  IS 
SUCCESSFULLY  NEGOTIATING  SEPARATE  CEASE-FIRE  ACCORDS  WITH  MANY 
OF  THE  ETHNIC  INSURGENT  GROUPS,  SOME  OF  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  IN 
ALMOST  CONTINUAL  REVOLT  AGAINST  THE  BURMESE  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 
SINCE  THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR.   THE  SLORC  SHOWS  NO 
INTENTION  OF  IMPLEMENTING  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  1990  ELECTIONS. 

MOTIVATED  IN  PART  BY  A  DESIRE  TO  REGAIN  SOME  INTERNATIONAL 
STATURE,  THE  SLORC  HAS  TAKEN  SOME  STEPS  IN  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS 
TO  EASE  THE  HARSHNESS  OF  MARTIAL  LAW.   MEASURES  INCLUDE  THE 
REPORTED  RELEASE  OF  OVER  2000  POLITICAL  PRISONERS,  THE  LIFTING 
OF  A  NATION-WIDE  CURFEW,  THE  RE-OPENING  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES, 
AND  THE  SIGNING  OF  AN  MOU  WITH  UNHCR  WHICH  PROVIDES  FOR  THEIR 
OFFICIAL  PRESENCE  IN  BURMA  TO  ENSURE  THAT  THE  ROHINGYA  MUSLIM 
REFUGEES  REMAINING  IN  BANGLADESH  ARE  REPATRIATED  VOLUNTARILY  IN 
SAFETY  AND  DIGNITY. 

THE  SLORC  HAS  ALSO  PERMITTED  AUNG  SAN  SUU  KYI  FAMILY 
VISITS,  AND  ALLOWED  CONGRESSMAN  BILL  RICHARDSON  TO  MEET  WITH 
HER  IN  FEBRUARY.   HOWEVER,  THERE  HAS  BEEN  NO  FUNDAMENTAL  CHANGE 
IN  THE  GOVERNMENT'S  REPRESSIVE  RULE,  AND  THERE  HAS  BEEN  NO 
MOVEMENT  TOWARDS  A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  THE  SLORC  AND  AUNG  SAN  SUU 
KYI  SINCE  HER  FEBRUARY  MEETING  WITH  CONGRESSMAN  RICHARDSON. 

IN  JANUARY  1993,  THE  SLORC  CONVENED  A  HAND-PICKED  NATIONAL 
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Convention  to  draft  guidelines  for  a  new  constitution,  the 

NATIONAL  convention  HAS  AS  ITS  PRINCIPAL  OBJECTIVE  THE 
CONSOLIDATION  AND  LEGITIMIZATION  OF  THE  MILITARY'S  ROLE  IN 
BURMA'S  FUTURE  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS.   SEVERAL  CHAPTERS  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION  HAVE  REPORTEDLY  BEEN  COMPLETED,  BUT  IT  COULD  BE 
MONTHS  OR  EVEN  YEARS  BEFORE  IT  IS  FINISHED.   THE  CONSTITUTION 
MAY  EVENTUALLY  BE  SUBMITTED  TO  A  REFERENDUM,  PERHAPS  FOLLOWED 
BY  REGIME-CONTROLLED  ELECTIONS.   MOST  OBSERVERS  CONTEND  THAT 
THE  SLORC  WILL  NOT  SOON  RELINQUISH  ITS  GRIP  OR  ITS  VESTED 
INTEREST  IN  RETAINING  POWER. 

WITH  ITS  LEADERSHIP  IN  DETENTION  OR  EXILE,  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
OPPOSITION  WITHIN  BURMA  IS  IN  VERY  DIFFICULT  STRAIGHTS.   THE 
BURMESE  POPULATION  REMAINS  INTIMIDATED  BY  THE  REGIME  AND 
FOCUSSED  ON  THE  ROUTINES  OF  DAILY  LIFE,  WHILE  SOME  ENJOY  THE 
NEW  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  STEMMING  FROM  THE  SLORC'S  LIMITED 
ECONOMIC  REFORMS.   AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  POLITICALLY  AWARE  BURMESE 
REMAIN  DEEPLY  ALIENATED  FROM  THE  REGIME  AND  RIGHTLY  CYNICAL 
ABOUT  ITS  ATTEMPT  TO  INSTITUTE  MERELY  COSMETIC  POLITICAL 
CHANGE.   AS  A  RESULT,  MANY  EDUCATED  BURMESE  HAVE  FLED  THE 
COUNTRY. 

STRAINS  BETWEEN  THE  PRIMARILY  BURMAN  DEMOCRATIC  OPPOSITION 
AND  THEIR  ETHNIC  ALLIES,  HAVE  BEEN  EXACERBATED  BY  THE  SLORC'S 
ATTEMPTS  TO  REACH  SEPARATE  CEASE-FIRES  WITH  ETHNIC  INSURGENTS. 
THAILAND,  IN  PURSUIT  OF  BETTER  RELATIONS  WITH  BURMA  AND  SERVING 
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ITS  OWN  PERCEIVED  NATIONAL  SECURITY  INTERESTS,  HAS  CLAMPED  DOWN 
ON  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  BURMESE  EXILES  AND  IS  TAKING  AN  INCREASING 
ROLE  IN  SLORC'S  EFFORTS  TO  BRING  THE  ETHNIC  GROUPS  INTO 
CEASE-FIRE  AGREEMENTS.   WE  HAVE  ENCOURAGED  THE  THAI  GOVERNMENT 
TO  MAINTAIN  POLICIES  THAT  ARE  SYMPATHETIC  TO  THE  HUMANITARIAN 
NEEDS  OF  DISPLACED  BURMESE. 

WHILE  THE  SLORC  IS  IN  ITS  STRONGEST  POSITION  EVER,  IT 
REMAINS  WARY  OF  AUNG  SAN  SUU  KYI  AND  THE  POTENTIAL  THREAT  SHE 
REPRESENTS  TO  THEIR  CONTINUED  RULE.   IN  SPITE  OF  NEARLY  FIVE 
YEARS  OF  DETENTION,  AUNG  SAN  SUU  KYI  REMAINS  AS  DETERMINED  AS 
EVER  TO  PURSUE  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  DEMOCRACY  IN  BURMA,  AND  STILL 
COMMANDS  GREAT  MORAL  AUTHORITY.   SHE  HAS  RENOUNCED  PERSONAL 
POLITICAL  AMBITIONS  AND  CATEGORICALLY  REJECTS  THE  REGIME'S 
OFFER  FOR  HER  TO  LEAVE  THE  COUNTRY.   SHE  MAINTAINS  THAT  A 
GENUINE  DIALOGUE  WITH  THE  REGIME  IS  THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  END  THE 
COUNTRY'S  POLITICAL  IMPASSE. 

THE  U.S.  HAS  REPEATEDLY  URGED  PUBLICLY  AND  PRIVATELY  THAT 
THE  BURMESE  MILITARY  REGIME  IMMEDIATELY  LIFT  AUNG  SAN  SUU  KYI'S 
HOUSE  ARREST  AND  RELEASE  ALL  POLITICAL  PRISONERS.  SINCE  TAKING 
OFFICE,  PRESIDENT  CLINTON  HAS  MADE  THREE  SEPARATE  STATEMENTS  ON 
BURMA  MAKING  CLEAR  OUR  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  DEMOCRATIC  STRUGGLE  IN 
BURMA  AND  THE  UNCONDITIONAL  RELEASE  OF  AUNG  SAN  SUU  KYI  AND  ALL 
OTHER  REMAINING  POLITICAL  PRISONERS. 
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NOT  ONLY  DOES  BURMA  HAVE  AN  ABYSMAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS  RECORD 
WITHIN  ITS  OWN  BORDERS,  BUT,  AS  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF 
OPIUM  AND  HEROIN,  IT  HAS  CONTRIBUTED  TO  ADDICTION  AND  THE 
SPREAD  OF  DRUG-RELATED  CRIME  EVERYWHERE.   SINCE  1988,  THE 
MILITARY  REGIME  HAS  SHARPLY  REDUCED  ITS  ALREADY  LIMITED 
COUNTER-NARCOTICS  PROGRAM  WITH  THE  RESULT  THAT  OPIUM  PRODUCTION 
REACHED  AN  ESTIMATED  LEVEL  OF  2,575  METRIC  TONS  IN  1993.   THE 
SLORC  UNDERTAKES  FEW  NARCOTICS  RELATED  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  MEASURES 
AND  HAS  REACHED  POLITICAL  ACCOMMODATIONS  WITH  CERTAIN  ETHNIC 
INSURGENT  GROUPS  IN  THE  SHAN  STATE  PERMITTING  THEM  TO  CONTINUE 
OPIUM  PRODUCTION  AND  TRAFFICKING  IN  RETURN  FOR  CEASING 
HOSTILITIES  AGAINST  THE  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT.   AT  THE  SAME  TIME, 
HOWEVER,  THE  BURMESE  ARMY  IS  CURRENTLY  PURSUING  A  MILITARY 
CAMPAIGN  DIRECTED  AGAINST  THE  SHAN  UNITED  ARMY  HEADED  BY  HEROIN 
WARLORD  (AND  INDICTED  US  FUGITIVE)  KHUN  SA. 

while  our  influence  on  burma's  closed  society  is  limited, 
we  continue  to  push  for  democratic  reform  and  basic  human 
rights  bilaterally  and  multilaterally.  following  the  brutal 
suppression  of  the  democracy  movement  in  1988,  the  us  suspended 
all  bilateral  assistance  programs  and,  along  with  the  eu, 
australia,  and  japan,  implemented  a  voluntary  arms  embargo.  we 
also  revoked  gsp  privileges  and  suspended  eligibility  for 
Overseas  private  insurance  corporation  (OPIC)  programs. 

WE  have  LOBBIED  FOR  SUCCESSIVELY  STRONGER  RESOLUTIONS  FOR 
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THE  PAST  THREE  YEARS  AT  THE  UNGA  AND  FIVE  AT  THE  UNHRC, 
CONDEMNING  THE  JUNTA  FOR  ITS  HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  AND  URGING 
TRANSITION  TO  DEMOCRATIC  RULE.   AS  A  DIRECT  RESULT,  THE  LATEST 
UNGA  AND  UNHRC  RESOLUTIONS  REQUEST  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  UN 
SECRETARY  GENERAL  IN  ADDRESSING  THE  SITUATION  IN  BURMA.   IN 
FACT,  WE  WOULD  HAVE  PREFERRED  AN  EVEN  STRONGER  RESOLUTION  THAN 
THAT  ADOPTED  BY  LAST  YEARS  UNGA,  AND  IT  WAS  FOR  THIS  REASON 
THAT  WE  CHOSE  NOT  TO  COSPONSOR  THE  RESOLUTION  THAT  WAS 
ULTIMATELY  ADOPTED. 

MOST  RECENTLY,  OUR  DELEGATION  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR 
ORGANIZATION  CONFERENCE,  HELD  IN  GENEVA  IN  JUNE  199^1,  WORKED 
VIGOROUSLY  TO  INCREASE  INTERNATIONAL  PRESSURE  ON  THE  SLORC  TO 
END  FORCED  LABOR  AND  PERMIT  FREEDOM  OF  ASSOCIATION  FOR  WORKERS. 

IN  1989,  THE  U.S.  CEASED  CERTIFYING  BURMA  AS  A  COOPERATING 
COUNTRY  ON  COUNTER-NARCOTICS  EFFORTS.   AS  A  RESULT,  THE  U.S.  IS 
REQUIRED  BY  LAW  TO  VOTE  AGAINST  DEVELOPMENT  BANK  LENDING  AND 
OTHER  IFI  LOANS  TO  BURMA,  EXCEPT  FOR  PROJECTS  WHICH  MEET  BASIC 
HUMAN  NEEDS.   IT  SHOULD  BE  NOTED  THAT  EVEN  IN  THE  ABSENCE  OF 
DECERTIFICATION,  THE  U.S.  WOULD  STILL  OPPOSE  LOANS  TO  BURMA 
BECAUSE  OF  ITS  MAJOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  A  SIGNIFICANT  INTEREST  IN  ENDING  THE 
FLOW  OF  HEROIN  FROM  BURMA,  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  THIS 
NARCOTIC.   WE  MAINTAIN  NARCOTICS  COOPERATION  WITH  BURMA  UNDER 
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CONSTANT  REVIEW  AS  ONE  OPTION  TO  AMELIORATE  THE  DEADLY  IMPACT 
OF  BURMESE  HEROIN  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BUT  IT  IS  UNLIKELY  THAT 
THE  HEROIN  TRADE  CAN  BE  CURTAILED  WITHOUT  FUNDAMENTAL  POLITICAL 
CHANGE  IN  BURMA.   THAT  IS  WHY  THE  RECENT  INTER-AGENCY  POLICY 
REVIEW  CONCLUDED  THAT  A  HIGHER  LEVEL  OF  COOPERATION  IS  NOT  A 
REASONABLE  PROSPECT  AT  THIS  TIME  AND  THAT  THE  PROMOTING  OF 
DEMOCRACY  IN  BURMA  IS  ULTIMATELY  THE  BEST  WAY  TO  ACHIEVE  OUR 
COUNTERNARCOTICS  OBJECTIVES  AS  WELL. 

HEROIN  FROM  BURMA  IS  A  THREAT  NOT  ONLY  TO  THE  US  BUT  ALSO 
TO  BURMA'S  NEIGHBORS  INCLUDING  CHINA,  INDIA,  THAILAND  AND 
MALAYSIA.   US  OFFICIALS  THEREFORE  ARE  CONSULTING  WITH  THOSE 
GOVERNMENTS  TO  DEVELOP  MORE  EFFECTIVE  APPROACHES  DIRECTED 
AGAINST  THE  PRODUCTION  AND  TRAFFICKING  OF  HEROIN  FROM  BURMA, 
INCLUDING  EFFORTS  TO  STEM  THE  SUPPLY  OF  ARMS  AND  ESSENTIAL 
CHEMICALS  THAT  SUSTAIN  THE  BURMA-BASED  TRAFFICKING  GROUPS  SUCH 
AS  KHUN  SA'S  SHAN  UNITED  ARMY. 

WE  ARE  ALSO  PURSUING  A  VARIETY  OF  COUNTERNARCOTICS  MEASURES 
INCLUDING  REGIONAL  DIPLOMATIC  INITIATIVES,  SUPPORT  FOR  UNDCP 
CROP  SUBSTITUTION  PROJECTS  AND  DIALOGUE  WITH  THE  BURMESE  REGIME 
CALLING  FOR  SERIOUS  AND  SUSTAINED  EFFORTS  TO  COMPLY  WITH  THE 
1988  UN  CONVENTION  AGAINST  ILLICIT  TRAFFIC  IN  NARCOTIC  DRUGS. 
WE  ARE  ALSO  EXPLORING  POSSIBILITIES  FOR  OTHER  PROGRAMS  THAT 
MIGHT  ASSIST  IMPOVERISHED  FARMERS  WITHOUT  DIRECTLY  BENEFITTING 
THE  SLORC  REGIME. 
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IN  ORDER  TO  STEM  THE  FLOW  OF  ARMS  TO  BURMA,  THE  U.S.  HAS 
MADE  OVER  ^0  DEMARCHES  TO  ALMOST  TWENTY  COUNTRIES  URGING  THEM 
TO  DESIST  FROM  ARMS  SALES  TO  RANGOON.   REGRETTABLY,  COUNTRIES 
SUCH  AS  POLAND,  PORTUGAL,  SINGAPORE  AND  SOUTH  KOREA  CONTINUE  TO 
TOLERATE  THE  SALE  AND  TRANSSHIPMENT  OF  MILITARY  ITEMS  TO 
BURMA.   CHINA  ALONE  HAS  SOLD  AN  ESTIMATED  ONE  BILLION  DOLLARS 
WORTH  OF  ARMS  TO  THE  SLORC  SINCE  1989.   WE  WILL  CONTINUE  TO 
PRESS  OTHER  COUNTRIES  TO  DESIST  FROM  SUPPLYING  THE  SLORC  WITH 
ARMS  AND  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT. 

TO  BE  FRANK,  THE  U.S.  HAS  FOUND  IT  DIFFICULT  TO  BUILD 
BROADER  INTERNATIONAL  SUPPORT  FOR  A  MORE  EFFECTIVE  ARMS 
EMBARGO.   OUR  EFFORTS  LAST  YEAR  TO  NUDGE  THE  UN  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  TOWARDS  VOLUNTARY  ARMS  RESTRAINTS  WERE  NOT  SUCCESSFUL, 
LARGELY  ON  THE  PROCEDURAL  GROUNDS  THAT  THE  THIRD  COMMITTEE 
COULD  ONLY  ADDRESS  HUMAN  RIGHTS  ISSUES;  AMONG  ASIAN  NATIONS 
THERE  WAS  NO  SUPPORT  AT  ALL  FOR  OUR  INITIATIVE.   WHILE  WE  WOULD 
EVEN  SUPPORT  A  MANDATORY  EMBARGO,  OBTAINING  SUCH  AN  EMBARGO 
WOULD  BE  A  MAJOR  CHALLENGE.   THIS  IS  BECAUSE  IT  WOULD  REQUIRE 
UN  SECURITY  COUNCIL  APPROVAL  FOR  WHICH  STRONG  REGIONAL  SUPPORT, 
INCLUDING  FROM  CHINA,  WOULD  BE  ESSENTIAL.   NEVERTHELESS,  WE 
WILL  CONTINUE  TO  EXPLORE  AND  ENCOURAGE  SUPPORT  FOR  MULTILATERAL 
ENDORSEMENT  OF  SUCH  AN  EMBARGO. 

IN  THE  WAKE  OF  CONGRESSMAN  BILL  RICHARDSON'S  UNPRECEDENTED 
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FEBRUARY  MEETINGS  WITH  AUNG  SAN  SUU  KYI  AND  SLORC  STRONGMAN  LTG 
KHIN  NYUNT,  WE  HAVE  URGED  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY  TO 
ENCOURAGE  THE  SLORC  TO  BEGIN  A  DIALOGUE  WITH  HER  AS  THE  BEST 
WAY  TO  END  THE  POLITICAL  IMPASSE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

WHILE  WE  HAD  HOPED  FOR  MORE  IMMEDIATE  SIGNS  OF  PROGRESS, 
THE  SLORC  HAS  NOT  RULED  OUT  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  HIGH  LEVEL 
DIALOGUE  WITH  AUNG  SAN  SUU  KYI.   MORE  POLITICAL  PRISONERS, 
INCLUDING  THE  WELL-KNOWN  ZARGANA,  HAVE  BEEN  RELEASED. 
NEGOTIATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  RED 
CROSS  (ICRC)  AND  THE  SLORC  FOR  ACCESS  TO  POLITICAL  PRISONERS 
ARE  UNDERWAY  AND  MAKING  HEADWAY.   NEVERTHELESS,  THE  SITUATION 
IN  BURMA  REMAINS  GRIM. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  NOT  HAD  AN  AMBASSADOR  IN  BURMA  THE 
LAST  FOUR  YEARS.   FOLLOWING  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  OUR  LAST 
AMBASSADOR  IN  1990,  WE  ORIGINALLY  SUPPORTED  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF 
A  NEW  AMBASSADOR.   GIVEN  THE  LENGTH  OF  TIME  SINCE  WE  HAVE  HAD 
AN  AMBASSADOR  IN  BURMA,  WE  NOW  BELIEVE  THAT  SUCH  AN  APPOINTMENT 
MUST  BE  EVALUATED  WITH  GREAT  CAUTION  LEST  IT  BE  INTERPRETED  BY 
THE  SLORC  AS  A  SIGN  OF  US  APPROVAL.   RETAINING  U.S.  DIPLOMATIC 
REPRESENTATION  AT  THE  CHARGE  LEVEL  HAS  ALLOWED  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  EXPRESS  ITS  DISPLEASURE  WITH  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  RECORD 
OF  THE  SLORC  IN  READILr  UNDERSTOOD  DIPLOMATIC  PARLANCE.   IN 
ADDITION,  GIVEN  THE  SLORC'S  GROWING  INTEREST  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
CONTACTS,  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  DECISION  OF  WHETHER  AND  WHEN  TO 
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APPOINT  AN  AMBASSADOR  TO  BURMA  PROVIDES  US  WITH  A  USEFUL 
INCENTIVE  TO  USE  WITH  THE  BURMESE  LEADERSHIP  TO  ENCOURAGE 
IMPROVED  HUMAN  RIGHTS  PRACTICES. 

WE  HAVE  NO  CURRENT  PLANS  TO  APPOINT  AN  AMBASSADOR  TO  BURMA, 
BUT  WOULD  BE  PREPARED  TO  RECONSIDER  THIS  POSITION  IN  LIGHT  OF 
SIGNIFICANT  MOVEMENT  TOWARDS  RESPECT  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND 
DEMOCRACY. 

THE  QUESTION  IS  OFTEN  ASKED  WHETHER  THE  US  SHOULD  SEEK  TO 
LIMIT  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT  WITH  BURMA.   AS  YOU  KNOW,  DETAINED 
BURMESE  OPPOSITION  LEADER  AUNG  SAN  SUU  KYI  ADVOCATES 
RESTRICTING  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  UNTIL  THERE  ARE  SIGNIFICANT 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  IMPROVEMENTS,  THE  PREVAILING  VIEW  AMONG  MOST 
GOVERNMENTS  IN  THE  REGION  FAVORS  MORE,  NOT  LESS,  TRADE. 

WHILE  WE  ARE  EXPLORING  WHETHER  MULTILATERAL  OR  BILATERAL 
SANCTIONS  ARE  BOTH  FEASIBLE  AND  EFFECTIVE,  THERE  ARE  OBSTACLES 
IN  THIS  AREA.   THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  MULTILATERAL  SANCTIONS  ON 
BURMA  WOULD  BE  LIMITED  BY  SEVERAL  FACTORS.   FIRST,  THE  BURMESE 
ECONOMY  IS  AGRICULTURAL  AND  LARGELY  SELF-SUSTAINING.   IT  PROVED 
SURPRISINGLY  RESILIENT  EVEN  DURING  THE  YEARS  OF  SELF-IMPOSED 
ISOLATION  UNDER  LONG-TIME  DICTATOR  NE  WIN.   BURMA'S  EXTENSIVE 
BORDERS  WITH  INDIA,  CHINA  AND  THAILAND  ARE  POROUS  AND  BLACK 
MARKET  TRADE  CANNOT  BE  STOPPED,  MAKING  ENFORCEMENT  OF  SANCTIONS 
EXTREMELY  DIFFICULT. 
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THE  SLORC  WANTS  CLOSER  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  TIES  WITH  THE 
WEST,  INCLUDING  THE  U.S.,  SO  THE  POLITICAL  IMPACT  OF 
WIDE-RANGING  TRADE  RESTRICTIONS  IN  BURMA  MIGHT  BE  MORE 
SIGNIFICANT  THAN  THEIR  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS.   IN  THIS  RESPECT, 
MULTILATERAL  SANCTIONS  WOULD  CLEARLY  BE  PREFERABLE,  BUT  JAPAN 
AND  ASEAN  OPPOSE  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT  EMBARGOES,  AND  THE 
EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  HAVE  NO  ENTHUSIASM  FOR  THEM  EITHER. 
SINGAPORE,  JAPAN,  SOUTH  KOREA,  AUSTRALIA,  FRANCE,  AND  THE  U.K. 
ARE  ACTIVELY  PURSUING  BUSINESS  INTERESTS  IN  BURMA,  AND 
SINGAPORE  MAY  SOON  RIVAL  THE  U.S.  AS  THE  LARGEST  INVESTOR  IN 
BURMA. 

NEVERTHELESS,  WE  CONTINUE  TO  WORK  CLOSELY  WITH  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY  TO  EXPLORE  WAYS  TO  PROMOTE  POSITIVE 
CHANGE.   AND  WHILE  THE  U.S.  AND  ASEAN  SHARE  THE  LONG-TERM  GOAL 
OF  A  MORE  OPEN,  PROGRESSIVE  AND  STABLE  BURMA,  OUR  RESPECTIVE 
TACTICAL  APPROACHES  DIFFER.   FOR  EXAMPLE,  IN  1993  ASEAN 
CONDUCTED  AN  INTERNAL  DEBATE  ABOUT  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  INCLUDING 

Burma  as  an  observer,  as  a  result,  Thailand,  as  the  ASEAN 

STANDING  committee  CHAIRMAN,  INVITED  BURMA  TO  ATTEND  THE 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  ASEAN  ANNUAL  GATHERING  THIS  JULY  IN 
BANGKOK  AS  THE  RTG'S  GUEST.   THE  U.S.  HAS  REPEATEDLY  STATED 
THAT  WHILE  IT  IS  UP  TO  ASEAN  MEMBERS  THEMSELVES  TO  DECIDE  WHICH 
COUNTRIES  WILL  PARTICIPATE,  WE  BELIEVE  IT  IS  PREMATURE,  ABSENT 
SIGNIFICANT  POLITICAL  REFORM  AND  AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE 
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COUNTRY'S  HUMAN  RIGHTS  RECORD  TO  EXTEND  OBSERVER  STATUS  OR 
MEMBERSHIP  TO  THE  BURMESE. 

LIKE  THE  U.S.  AND  ASEAN,  THE  U.S.  AND  JAPAN  SHARE  SIMILAR 
GOALS  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  DEMOCRATIZATION  BUT  DISAGREE  ON  HOW 
TO  ACHIEVE  THEM,  WITH  THE  U.S.  PREFERRING  BURMA  AND  JAPAN 
FAVORING  ENGAGEMENT.   DESPITE  OUR  DIFFERENCES  IN  APPROACH 
HOWEVER,  JAPAN  FROZE  NEW  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  TO  EXPRESS 
DISPLEASURE  FOLLOWING  THE  EVENTS  OF  1988-89.   DIPLOMATIC 
EXCHANGES  HAVE  ALSO  BEEN  REDUCED.   JAPAN  MAINTAINS  ITS  FREEZE 
ON  NEW  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE,  BUT  WILL  RENEW  SMALL  SCALE 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROJECTS. 

FINALLY,  CHINA'S  SHIFT  TOWARDS  A  DECENTRALIZED 
MARKET-ORIENTED  ECONOMY  HAS  STIMULATED  GROWING  CROSS-BORDER 
TRADE  WITH  ITS  NEIGHBORS,  INCLUDING  BURMA.   A  GROWING  NUMBER  OF 
CHINESE-FINANCED  INFRASTRUCTURE  PROJECTS  UNDERSCORES  CHINA'S 
ROLE  AS  THE  DOMINANT  ECONOMIC  INFLUENCE  IN  BURMA.   THESE 
GROWING  COMMERCIAL  TIES  ARE  ANOTHER  REASON  WHY  CHINA  WOULD 
RESIST  FURTHER  EFFORTS  TO  ISOLATE  RANGOON. 

DESPITE  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  APPROACH,  WE  WILL  CONTINUE  TO 
STRESS  MORE  VIGOROUS  EFFORTS  TO  BRING  PRESSURE  TO  BEAR  UPON  THE 
REGIME  IN  RANGOON.   BURMA  CONTINUES  TO  PRESENT  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
FRUSTRATING  YET  COMPELLING  PROBLEMS  IN  OUR  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS.   POLITICAL  FREEDOM  REMAINS  NON-EXISTENT,  AND  THE 
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REGIME  HAS  YET  TO  SHOW  A  REAL  WILLINGNESS  TO  GRAPPLE  WITH 
NARCOTICS  ISSUES. 

THE  SLORC  CALCULATES  THAT  FOREIGN  AID  WILL  FLOW  IF  IT  IS 
ABLE  TO  QUELL  THE  INSURGENCIES,  SHOW  A  NOMINAL  EFFORT  TO 
NEUTRALIZE  THE  DRUG  LORDS,  AND  OPEN  UP  THE  ECONOMY  EVEN  IN  THE 
ABSENCE  OF  RECOGNIZING  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  1990  ELECTIONS, 
RELEASING  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  POLITICAL  PRISONERS,  OR  ANY  "REAL" 
IMPROVEMENT  IN  HUMAN  RIGHTS. 

NO  GOVERNMENT  WHICH  DOES  NOT  EXPRESS  THE  POLITICAL  WILL  OF 
THE  PEOPLE  CAN  ENDURE  INDEFINITELY,  AND  THE  VOICE  OF  BURMA'S 
DEMOCRATIC  FORCES  WILL  BE  HEARD  AGAIN.   OUR  ATTEMPTS  TO  PROMOTE 
TRUE  DEMOCRACY  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS  WILL  CONTINUE  UNABATED,  AS  WILL 
OUR  UNFLAGGING  SUPPORT  FOR  AUNG  SAN  SUU  KYI  AND  OTHER  POLITICAL 
PRISONERS. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  address  the  Committee  on  the  issue  of  Burma. 


My  name  is  Sein  Win.  I  am  a  mathematician  by  profession  and 
entered  politics  in  1988  out  of  necessity  and  at  the  request  of  my 
first  cousin  and  Nobel  Peace  laureate  Aimg  San  Suu  Kyi.  I  am  the 
elected  representative  from  Paukkaung,  Pegu  Division.  I  am 
currently  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  National  Coalition  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Burma  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  National  Council  of 
Burma. 

Honourable  members,  Burma  gained  independence  from  Britain  in 
1948  and  for  14  years,  we  had  a  multi-party  democratic  system  of 
government.  General  Ne  Win  seized  power  in  1962  and  suppressed 
all  forms  of  political  dissent.  He  also  expropriated  businesses  and 
abolished  all  private  enterprise.  His  one  party  Burmese  Way  to 
Socialism  destroyed  my  country  until  in  1987,  the  United  Nations 
declared  Burma  to  be  a  Least  Developed  Country. 

As  you  know,  in  1988,  the  people  of  Burma  decisively  rejected  the 
leadership  of  General  Ne  Win,  his  Burmese  Socialist  Programme  Party 
and  28  years  of  military  rule.  The  whole  nation  rose  up 
spontaneously  to  demand  a  change  in  government.  The  Burmese 
people  called  for  a  multi-party  parliamentary  democracy  and  the 
freedom  to  decide  their  own  future.  Sadly,  their  demands  were  not 
heeded.  Instead,  thousands  were  shot  and  killed  and  the  mihtary 
again  re-exerted  control  as  the  State  Law  and  Order  Restoration 
Council  or  SLORC. 

Again  in  the  1990  general  elections,  the  people  of  Burma,  including 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  military,  made  their  choice  for  a  leader  and  a 
government  clearly  known.  Nobel  Peace  laureate  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi 
and  her  National  League  for  Democracy  won  392  parliamentary  seats 
out  of  485.    In  contrast,  the  military -backed  party  won  10  seats. 
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But  once  again.  SLORC  refused  to  respect  the  will  of  the  Burmese 
people  and  claimed  that  it  could  not  transfer  power  to  the  NLD 
because  there  was  no  constitution  in  place.  The  NLD  caucus, 
therefore,  sent  some  elected  representatives  to  the  liberated  areas,  to 
form  a  provisional  government.  I  am  one  of  those  sent  out  and  on  18 
December  1990,  we  formed  the  National  Coalition  Government  in 
Manerplaw  on  the  Burma-Thai  border.  We  were  welcomed,  given 
protection  and  supported  by  the  ethnic  leaders  in.  the  Democratic 
AJliance  of  Burma.  Building  on  this  working  relationship,  the 
National  Council  was  formed  in  1992  to  give  the  ethnic  leaders  more 
of  a  say  in  their  own  future. 

Since  then,  the  Burmese  democracy  movement  has  been  quite 
successful  in  its  intemarionai  lobbying.  The  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  (UNGA)  has  for  3  consecutive  years  adopted  consensus 
resolutions  calling  for  the  military  to  honour  the  1990  election 
results.  In  1993,  the  UNGA  requested  the  Secretary  General  to  assist 
in  the  implementation  of  the  resolution  and  we  are  requesting  that  a 
special  envoy  for  Burma  be  appointed.  The  UN  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  has  had  a  Special  Rapporteur  investigating  human 
rights  abuses  in  Burma  for  almost  5  years. 

Ln  addition  to  our  work  at  the  UN,  the  movement  is  operating  the 
Democratic  Voice  of  Burma  Radio  that  broadcasts  daily  to  Burma 
from  Norv\'ay.  The  radio  is  funded  by  the  Governments  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  the  United  States  of  America  through  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy.  Political  and  financial  support 
for  the  Burmese  democracy  movement  to  lobby  internationally  is 
provided  by  Norway  and  Canada.  The  Burma  poUcy  review  ordered 
by  President  Clinton  last  year  has  also  helped  to  focus  world 
attention  on  Burma. 

To  counter  our  successes,  the  miUtar>'  dictatorship  in  Rangoon 
stepped  up  its  campaign  in  1993  to  legitimize  its  rule.  Domestically, 
SLORC  convened  a  National  Convention.  Of  the  699  delegates 
appointed  to  the  National  Convention  by  SLORC,  only  28  are  people's 
representatives  elected  in  1990.  The  stated  purpose  of  the 
Convention  is  to  draft  a  new  constitution,  but  as  we  see  it,  the  real 
intent  is  to  nullify  the  results  of  the  1990  elections.  The  convention 
has  been  carefully  staged-managed  and  will  in  the  near  future  be 
adopting  a  new  constitution  which  will  give  the  miiitar>'  a  leading 
role  in  Burma's  political  future. 
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In  ethnic  areas,  SLORC  initiated  cease-fire  negotiations  with  various 
groups  to  divide  the  opposition  aiong  etlinic  lines.  To  intensify  the 
pressure,  the  army  stepped  up  its  "Four  Cuts  Strategy"  to  deprive  the 
resistance  of  information,  food,  finances  and  recruits.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  800,000  people  have  been  uprooted  in  ethnic  areas  by  this 
policy.  Villagers  are  also  conscripted  to  'contribute  voluntary  labour' 
to  development  projects  such  as  the  natural  gas  pipeline  from  Burma 
to  Thailand  that  is  being  undertaken  by  Unocal,  Texaco,  Total  of 
France,  the  Petroleum  Authority'  of  Thailand  and  Nippon  Oil.  These 
tactics  together  with  pressure  from  Thai  authorities  have  forced 
ethnic  leaders  into  impossible  negotiating  positions  with  SLORC.  As 
part  of  the  pressure  tactics,  I  and  my  colleagues  were  also  denied  re- 
entry to  Thailand.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  in  spite  of  these  setbacks 
cooperation  and  coordination  between  the  ethnic  leaders  and  myself 
are  better  than  ever  although  we  continue  to  be  concerned  about 
Thailand's  increased  involvement  in  internal  Burmese  affairs. 

Internationally,  SLORC  is  utihzing  a  professional  lobbyist  in  the  US 
and  'friendly'  business-people  to  argue  on  its  behalf  that  a  tough 
stand  on  human  rights  and  'isolating'  SLORC  is  counter  productive. 
They  say  that  more  trade  with  Burma  will  bring  about  democratic 
reforms  and  more  respect  for  human  rights. 

Contrary  to  these  arguments,  I  beheve  that  the  tough  human  rights 
position  adopted  by  the  USA  and  others  have  produced  results.  For 
example,  without  the  suspension  of  aid  in  1988,  SLORC  would  not 
have  held  the  1990  general  elections.  In  addition,  it  can  also  be 
claimed  that  the  'open  door'  economy  that  is  now  being  exploited  by 
Burma's  neighbours  and  the  friends  of  SLORC  would  not  have  come 
about  without  the  aid  suspension. 

In  my  opinion,  more  trade  and  investment  will  only  entrench  SLORC, 
widen  the  gap  between  the  urban  and  the  rural,  the  haves  and  the 
have-nots  and  aggravate  the  current  poUtical  crisis  in  Burma. 

A  similar  effort  to  revitalize  the  economy  without  introducing  major 
reforms  was  attempted  by  the  miUtary  in  the  mid-1970s.  A  new 
constitution  was  adopted,  a  'civihan'  government  came  to  power,  the 
economy  was  'opened'  up,  and  foreign  aid  and  investments  were 
welcomed.  But  then  as  now,  no  fundamental  changes  were 
implemented.  The  economic  and  social  pressures  increased  until  the 
country  exploded  violentiy  in  1988.  The  same  symptoms  are  present 
todav. 
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Events  in  the  last  six  years  have  shown  that  SLORC  is  not  equipped  to 
deal  with  the  major  problems  Burma  is  facing  -  political,  economic  or 
social.  There  is  no  doubt  that  SLORC  does  not  have  the  support  of  the 
populace.  In  spite  of  the  army's  increased  force  of  over  300,000 
men,  SLORC  is  a  beleaguered  invading  army  in  its  own  country,  safe 
only  within  its  armed  enclaves.  For  SLORC  to  continue  ruling,  it  must 
be  able  to  contain  the  economic  crisis  and  hope  that  some  minor 
incident  does  not  spark  a  violent  outburst  as  in  1988.  The  military 
must  also  be  able  to  retain  its  cohesiveness  after  General  Ne  Win  dies 
and,  at  the  same  time,  SLORC  must  keep  the  ethnic  groups  from  once 
again  joining  the  democracy  movement. 

Therefore,  in  closing,  I  would  like  to  reconmiend  that  the  United 
States  of  America  adopt  a  more  pro-active  policy  to  help  bring  about 
real  change  in  Burma  in  a  peaceful  manner.  The  USA  can  work 
unilaterally,  through  ASEAN  or  through  the  United  Nations  to  ensure 
that  the  military  will  agree  to  begin  a  dialogue  with  the  democracy 
advocates  led  by  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  and  with  the  ethnic  leaders  of 
Burma.  Honourable  members,  I  believe  that  to  bring  about  such  an 
agreement,  it  is  vital  that  a  strong  himian  rights  policy  be  maintained 
or  even  increased.  Arms  embargoes  and  economic  sanctions  are 
some  of  the  tools  that  can  be  utilized. 

To  quote  South  African  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu,  "Tough  sanctions,  not 
constructive  engagement,  finally  brought  the  release  of  Nelson 
Mandela  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  my  country.  This  is  the 
language  that  must  be  spoken  with  tyrants  -  for,  sadly,  it  is  the  only 
language  they  understand".  Thank  you. 
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'House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 


We  are  honored  to  present  testimony  today  on  U.S.  policy  towards 
Burma,  and  appt^iate  the  continuing  attention  this  Committee  has  given  to 
Burma,  as  well  as  the  hrnad,  bipaittsan  concern  expressed  by  Congress  since 
the  State  Law  and  Order  Restoration  Council  (SLORQ  assumed  power  in 
Rangoon  in  1988. 

Laat  July.  President  Clinton  met  with  a  delegation  of  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winoen  and  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  Nobel  Laureate  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi's  detention  issued  a  strong  statement  calling  on  Burma's  militaiy  tenders 
to  release  her  unconditiotttlly.  to  release  "all  other  prisoners  of  conscience, 
und  to  respect  the  result  of  the  1990  elections  and  to  undertake  geiuine 
democratic  reforms." 
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The  President  ordered  s  high-level  policy  review  to  explore  what  steps  the  U.S.  might 
uke.  acting  unilaterally  and  on  a  multilateral  basis,  to  bring  about  meaningftil  change  in  Burma. 
Indeed,  some  discussions  and  initial  decisions  have  taken  place,  but  the  review  is  yet  to  be 
completed.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  policy  vacuum  on  Burma  precisely  at  the  time  when 
developments  within  Burma  and  in  ib  relations  with  its  Asian  neighbors  are  reaching  a  critical 
turning  poini.  We  are  disappointed.  Mr.  Chairmaa,  that  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  US. 
leadership  is  urgently  nctsded.  the  cxpecutions  raised  by  the  PrcRideni's  statcraenti  nearly  one 
year  ago  have  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  Wc  hope,  however,  that  the  U.S.  will  exert  real  leadership  next 
month  when  Sccrswr>'  Christopher  travels  to  Thailand  to  attend  the  ASEAN  Post-Ministerial 
Conference.  As  you  know,  for  the  first  lime  Burma  1ms  been  invited  to  attend  the  opening  and 
closing  sessiuas  of  the  ASEAN  Ministerial  Meeting,  bcgixming  on  July  20.  This  raarics  a 
watershed  in  ASEAN's  relations  with  Burma.  The  President's  commitment  to  restore  democracy 
and  human  rights  will  ring  hollow  if  the  US  fails  to  effectively  use  the  occasion  of  the  ASEAN 
meeting  to  help  end  Burma's  continuing  human  rights  emergency. 
Human  Rights  Dcvetopmenn 

As  the  end  of  yet  another  year  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  house  arrest  approaches,  this  is 
an  appropriate  time  to  assess  iraportani  developments  within  Burma  and  their  impact  on  the 
human  rights  situation. 

On  December  6,  1993  the  United  Nations  Genera!  Assembly  adopted,  unanimously  and 
without  a  vote,  a  resolution  recommending  specific  steps  to  restore  human  rights,  fundamental 
freedoms  and  civilian,  democratic  rule.  The  resolution  summarized  the  long-standing 
international  consensus  on  Burma.  But,  as  with  previous  such  resohitions  on  Burma,  it  fell  short 
of  recommending  any  xpecifjc  actions  by  member  states  to  put  teeth  behind  the  U.N.'s 
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declamion.  (The  GcmtiI  Assembly  dkJ.  however,  c«ll  on  tbe  U.N.  Secreury-Ocnend  to  assiit 

with  impletneoutioD  of  the  rewlution,  thus  opeouig  the  door  to  the  appointment  of  a  special 

envoy  -  h  potcoliaily  u^ful  new  initialive.) 

From  November  9-16.  1993,  the  U.N.'s  Special  Rapporteur  on  Buniu,  Prof.  Yozo 
Yokota,  visited  Burma  and  had  ttlks  with  government  oflflclals,  met  with  representatives  of 
political  panics  participating  in  SLORC's  National  Convention  drafting  a  new  constitution, 
visited  the  Rakhine  State  to  monitor  the  repatriation  of  refugees  from  Bangladesh,  and  went  to 
refugee  camps  in  Thailand.  [  should  note  that  Prof.  Yokota  was  able  to  visit  Insein  Prison 
where  at  least  4,000  inmates  are  heid  •-  iiKluding  many  political  prisoners.  He  was  able  lo  meet 
with  rwo  political  leaders,  U  Tin  U  and  Dr.  Aung  Khin  Sint.  But  these  meetings  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  the  prison  warden,  and  Prof.  Yokota  was  denied  access  to  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi. 
His  request  to  see  her  in  1992  was  also  wmed  down. 

Prof.  Yokou's  report  was  the  basis  for  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  on  March  5.  1994,  reiterating  many  of  the  concerns  and  reccmmeodations 
aniculaicd  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  text  of  that  resolution  is  appended  to  my  statement. 

Over  the  past  year  or  more,  pressure  from  tbe  intematicnal  commimity  ^  made  an 
impact  on  the  Burmese  government.  While  SLORC  has,  on  the  one  hand,  rejected  criticism  by 
tbe  U.N.,  by  the  U.S..  and  other  governments,  it  has  also  taken  some  limited  steps  to  try  to 
defuse  and  deflect  such  criticism.  But  th^v  steps  have  not  fundamentally  undermined  SLORC's 
harsh  tnilitar^'  rule,  or  ended  the  pattern  of  grave,  widespread  human  rights  abuses.  Meanwhile, 
SLORC  has  loos«ncd  economic  cnmrols,  and  begun  an  aggressive  campaign  to  encourage  foreign 
investment  and  tourism,  trying  to  break  out  of  its  international  isolation  without  loosening  its 
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grip  on  power.' 

Some  2.000  prijonen  detained  under  SLORC's  emergency  regulations  have  reportedly 
been  released  since  April  1992,  but  as  their  names  have  not  been  published,  precise  estimates 
are  impossible.  Hundreds  of  political  prisoners  remain,  including  students,  monks,  National 
League  of  Democracy  (NLD)  members,  and  at  least  35  members  of  the  parliament  elected  in 
May  1990.  Many  prisoners  are  ill  and  do  not  receive  proper  medical  attention,  such  as  Dr.  Ma 
Thida,  a  27-ycar  old  Burmese  physician,  writer  and  political  activist  arrested  in  August  1993  and 
sentenced  to  20  years  imprisonrocnl  for  "having  contact  with  unlawftjl  organizations  and 
distributing  unlawful  literattue."  She  is  held  In  solitary  confinement,  and,  according  to 
Physiciani  for  Human  Rights,  suffers  from  a  gastric  ulcer  and  is  very  weak  and  thfai.  Though 
ihe  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  has  reached  agieement  to  organize  training 
programs  for  the  Burmese  rmlitary.  ICRC  has  no  access  to  prisoners  and  is  unable  to  provide 
their  usual  range  of  btmianitarian  services. 

Severe  resiricuons  on  freedom  of  the  press,  assembly  and  association  have  created  an 
overall  climate  of  fear  and  intimidation.  Despite  the  abolishment  of  military  tribunals,  political 
arrcib  continue,  as  do  reports  of  torture  and  ill-ueatment.  Tomirc  and  other  inhumane  treatmetu 
is  commonly  inflicted  on  prisonen.  ethnic  minorities,  and  those  subjected  to  forced  labor  and 
portcring.* 


'  la.  General  (Chin  Nyum  umounccd  on  June  IS.  1994  t  *VUlt  .Mymnur  in  1996'  campaifn  to  counter 
SIX)RC>  oegaiive,  image  jibroad  and  lo  tty  to  attract  600.000  touritts  in  1996  compared  to  lest  thtn  30.000  reponed 
in  1993.  Tbil  would  bring  Sl-ORC  increasei^  foreign  exchange.  Khin  Nyunt  said  tourisu  'would  witnea  and 
realize  (be  reoUt}-  and  tniih,  and  this  will  repl#e  (he  publicity  and  criticism'  of  Btinna  abroad.   (Reuten) 


'  See  theSepott  of  Prof.  Yokou.  UN  nijfboneur.  to  the  UN  Huraan  Righu  Commisjloa.  Febnury  16.  1994 
for  detailed  reiwrta  of  arbitrary  anena  and  de^ntion,  tortuie  and  Inhuman  treataent,  and  other  abuset. 
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During  military  opentloni.  entire  village  populations,  both  men  and  women,  are  forced 

to  carry  weapons,  ammunition  and  supplies  by  the  Burmese  military  under  threat  of  beating, 
drowning,  or  rape  if  they  reftise  to  cooperate.  For  example,  during  the  ongomg  military 
offensive  against  Khun  Sa.  a  drug  warlord  in  the  Shan  Sute,  there  were  reporu  of  raids  on 
villages  in  order  to  seize  hundreds  of  people  to  poner  for  govemment  troops. 

There  are  numerous  credible  reports  of  thousarxls  of  people  conscripted  to  build  railway 
lines  and  mads.  In  violation  of  Burma  .s  cnnuuitment  to  uphold  inccnutional  conventions  against 
forced  labor,  which  it  has  ratified.' 

Within  Burma,  it  is  estimated  that  from  100,000  -  300,000  people  have  been  displaced, 
in  areas  where  there  is  fighting  underway  between  the  govemment  and  ethnic  miiu)rities  as 
people  arc  forced  to  leave  their  village!^  to  keep  ihem  from  collaborating  with  the  opposition. 
Their  land  is  confiscated,  and  many  of  the  displaced  suffer  from  disease  and  starvation.  Even 
in  areas  where  peace  treaties  have  been  concluded,  people  are  moved  from  their  home  villages 
as  the  govemment  asserts  control.* 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  National  Convention,  now  adjourned  until 
September  2.  No  timetable  for  the  drafting  of  a  new  constimtion  or  transfer  of  power  to  a 
civilian  government  has  been  announced  by  SLORC,  which  is  careftUly  stage-managing  the 
Convcmion.  Little  information  is  available  on  the  work  of  the  Convention  thus  far,  except  for 
reports  in  the  official  Burmese  press.  The  prmciplcs  on  which  the  constitution  would  be  based. 


'  Burnu  hni  ratified  Intcmaionil  Labor  Organiiation  (ILO)  Convendon  29  prohibiting  forced  Itbor  The 
LntenmjooAl  Omfcd'^ruloo  of  FrM  Trade  Uuoos  bu  filed  «  complainl  uklng  the  ILO  to  inveitigtte  tbetc  reponi. 
(SouUi  E»»t  Aju  Labor  Notes.  AFL-CIO.  March  1594). 

*  See  'A  Vuli  10  Burma."  The  Mmtard  Seed,  publiihed  by  the  Jesuit  Refugee  Service,  Sprina  1994.  for  ■ 
df^cnprion  of  the  coadllioni  of  UucmiUy  diiplaceil  pniple. 
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and  the  proposed  organization  of  tbe  new  sute  lc«dership,  seem  designed  to  enshrine  the 
military's  leading  role  in  the  government.    A  clause  excluding  certain  candidates  for  tbe 
presidency  appeared  lo  be  aimed  at  preventing  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  bom  ever  taking  office.' 

The  U.N.  special  rapporteur  on  Burma  notes  in  his  report  that  Convention  participants 
have  been  disqualified,  or  arrested  for  trying  to  distribute  leaflets  or  otherwise  violate  SLORC's 
controls  of  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly.  He  concludes  that  the  National  Convection  doe$ 
not  constitute  the  neccssaty  'steps  towards  restoration  of  democracy "  demanded  by  the  U.N. 
resolutions.' 

prfiiyws  and  T^ffSMng 

Over  the  years,  tens  of  thousands  of  Burmese  civilians  have  fled  to  Thailand  to  escape 
Burma's  massive  assault  on  human  rights;  some  70,000  ren»in  in  camps:  others  reside  illegally 
in  the  country.  But  in  the  weeks  leading  up  to  the  ASEAN  PMC  in  Thailand,  pitssure  on 
Burmese  is  increasing  as  Bangkok  moves  towards  an  overall  rapproachment  with  Rangoon. 

Accordm^  lo  Amnesty  International,  hundreds  of  rcfiigees  last  month  were  forcibly 
renamed  to  Bumu's  Shan  state  by  Thai  authorities,  despite  the  military  conflict  there.  Human 
Rights  WatcWAiia  is  also  deeply  concerned  about  the  plight  of  some  7000  Mon  reftigees,  .wnt 
back  to  Burma  since  September  1993.  The  repatriation  ended  in  April  1994.  Thai  authorities 
arc  exening  pressure  on  the  ethnic  Mon  to  reach  a  cease-fire  agreement  with  SLORC,  to  enable 
the  lucrative  commercial  projects  the  two  governments  are  developing  to  go  forward.  The  Mon 


'  "Bunna  Rulei  Would  Bw  Notjei  Lsmrote  Prom  Politics,*  Reuters,  May  10.  1994.    ,K:m  mc:  Mymfmy; 
Huojia  Riebu  Develoomcnia  July  \q  December  |993.  Anmesty  InienuUoflAl,  chapter  on  tbe  Naiional  Cooventioa 

Uinuiry  1994) 

*  Prof.  Yokota'i  report,  pf .  22  and  25. 
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refugees  are  oow  forced  to  live  in  i  camp  on  the  Burma  side  of  the  border,  where  is  no  access 
by   ioiemationai  relief  agencies,   nor  are  they  under  the  protection  of  the  U.N.   High 
Commissioner  on  Refugees  (UNHCR). 

In  addition,  we  have  documented  many  instances  of  Thai  authorities  arresting  and  turning 
over  to  SLORC  officials  Karen  and  other  minorities  who  come  back  across  the  border  into 
Thailaod.  after  fleeing  forced  portering  or  other  abuses. 

In  Bangkok,  Burmese  opposition  and  student  leaden  are  being  intimidated  and  arrested 
by  Thai  authndries,  apparently  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  organizing  protests  against 
SLORC's  presence  during  the  ASEAN  meetings.  At  least  20  students  were  arrested  in  May,  for 
example,  on  grounds  that  they  were  illegally  residing  in  ThaiUcd.  Another  10  were  arrested  in 
the  fust  week  of  June. 

The  simation  of  refugees  In  Bangladesh  also  remains  serious.  Since  late  1991, 
approximately  250.000  Rohingyas  have  escaped  into  Bangladesh  following  a  campaign  of 
persecution,  killings  and  maiu  rape  by  the  Burmese  military  against  Moslems  in  the  Rhakinc 
state  (.Ajakan).  We  have  extensively  documented  these  abuses,  as  well  as  abuses  the  refugees 
have  endured  at  the  hands  of  Bangladeshi  authoriii«  in  the  camps  in  Cox's  Bazar.^  The 
UNHCR  currently  is  operating  on  both  sides  of  the  border  to  assist  in  the  "safe  and  voluntary" 
rcnim  of  rrfugeex  under  the  terms  of  a  bilateral  repatriation  agreement  reached  between  Rangoon 
and  Dhaka  in  April  1992;  since  September  1992,  about  54.000  refugees  have  returned  to  Burma 
under  that  agreement.  However,  there  are  still  reports  of  coercion  by  local  authorities  Ul 
Bangladesh,  and  the  repatriation  process  has  slowed  down  as  those  who  have  remmcd  to  Burma 


'    S«  "Bumu:  "SUipe,  Forcwl  Libor  and  Religioui  Per»«ut)oo  in  Northern  Artkia,"  Aiii  W«ich.  Viiy  7, 
1992.  and  "B»ngladei6;  Abu»e  of  Burtoe&e  Refugeci  from  Allium.'  Octotwr  9,  1993. 
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send  back  into  the  camps  accounts  of  continuing  abuses,  such  as  confiscation  of  their  land  and 

forced  labor.   In  faa,  the  flow  of  refugees  out  of  Burma  has  resumed,  and  UNHCR's  limited 

presence  in  the  Rhakinc  state  is  clearly  insufficient  to  provide  international  protection.  There 

are  only  su  UNHCR  field  officers  in  Bangladesh,  plus  an  indigenous  staff  of  about  eight,  but 

usually  only  four  or  five  of  the  field  officers  are  on  site  at  any  given  time.  The  UNHCR's 

presence  does  not  constitute  human  rights  monitoring. 

In  1992  and  1993,  Huuian  Rights  Watch/Asia  and  the  Women's  Rights  Project 
investigated  the  trafficking  of  Burmese  women  and  girls  into  forced  prostitution  in  Thai  brothels. 
Our  research  inJicales  that  border  guards  in  both  Burma  and  Thailand  have  done  little  to  stop 
this  illegal  trade,  and  often  they  are  participants  in  the  trade.  We  are  also  coiKcmed  that  SLORC 
has  thus  far  rcsiricied  the  ability  of  huraaniuuian  agencies  to  monitor  the  well-being  of  Burmese 
women  and  girls  who  had  been  deported  from  Thailand  as  illegal  immigrants.  There  are 
disturbing  rcporii  Uuxt  some  arc  imprisoned  by  SLORC  upon  return  for  illegally  leaving  Burma 
and/or  for  engaging  in  prostimtion.  with  no  regard  for  the  fact  that  they  were  victimized  by 
traffickers.* 
US.  PoUcv 

We  believe  that  pressure  exerted  on  Burma  by  the  U.S.,  in  conjunction  widi  other 
nations,  has  been  effective  and  this  pressure  should  continue.  The  Clinton  Administration  has 
uuiuuined  a  freeze  on  bilateral  aid,  military  sales  and  transfers,  U.S.  narcotics  assistance,  and 
supponed  suspension  of  World  Bank  loans  to  Burma.  We  also  believe  that  public  statements 
of  suppon  fur  rcbioration  of  human  rights  and  civilian  rule  are  vitally  important,  whether  they 


'  Sec  A  Modem  Form  of  Slavtrv.  Humwj  Rij{hm  Witch,  December  1993. 
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are  made  by  the  President  or  other  high-nnking  officials  here  or  in  nmltflatertl  forums. 

However,  as  SLORC  aggressively  expands  its  political  and  economic  ties  -  especially 
Willi  iu  Asian  neighbors  -  the  U.S.  must  do  more  to  develop  a  muWfcceied  policy  to  move 
SLORC  towards  substantial  compliance  with  the  U.N.'s  rcconuncndations.  U.S.  policy  must 
take  account  of  q  shift  that  has  taken  plate  in  recent  months  among  some  key  countries  in  Asia, 
as  well  as  the  reality  of  massive  Chinese  aid  and  military  support  propping  up  the  Burmese 
nulitary  government.* 

Bangkok  has  taken  the  lead  in  improving  ASEAN's  relations  with  SLORC  by  inviting 
to  Burma  to  attend  some  of  the  ASEAN  meetings  as  an  observer,  but  other  ASEAN  nations 
including  Indonesia.  Smgapore  and  the  Philippines,  have  also  sent  high-level  delegations  to 
Rangoon  in  recent  months,  seeking  to  expand  trade  and  economic  relations.  Thus  ASEAN  is 
gradually  helping  Burma  break  out  of  its  inteimtionfll  JKolation,  on  the  that  grounds  that  by 
doing  so,  it  can  encourage  positive  reform  through  "constructive  engagement." 

The  results  ot  this  engagement  have  been  clcariy  insufficient  to  meet  the  concerns  of  the 
broader  intcmauonal  community.  Yet  Winston  Lord,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affuirs,  said  recently  in  a  briefing  fur  Asian  journalists  that  the  U.S.  and  ASEAN 
have  "agreed  to  disagree"  on  policy  towards  Burma.  "We  respect  ASEAN's  approach,"  Lord 
said.'"   Though  the  U.S.  may  have  privately  tried  to  dissuade  Bangkok  from  inviting  Burma 


*  In  kMliloD  to  receiving  from  SSOO  million  to  over  $1  billion  in  inns  from  Chioa,  Bunna  ii  alio  exptndinf 
ioi  mo<krni7ing  iu  armed  forces  with  help  from  China,  building  dcw  naval  and  radar  base*.  (The  NATION, 
January  29.  1994  i  Combined  wiUi  China'*  increasing  role  in  (he  Burmese  economy,  this  ii  having  (he  effect  of 
moving  tome  Mian  governments,  such  as  Japan,  to  strengthen  (heir  ties  with  SLORC  in  order  to  counteract 
Beijing's  infueocr. 

■•  Reuters,  May  3,  1»4. 
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(0  the  ASEAN  ministerial  meeting  next  month,  it  refrained  from  exerting  the  kind  of  pressuit 
that  might  have  prevented  the  invitttion. 

Meanwhile,  Japan  is  on  the  verge  of  a  possible  m^or  policy  nhift  towards  Burma. 
Following  the  1988  crackdown.  Tokyo  suspended  all  new  Official  Development  Assistance 
(OUA);  Japan  had  been  Burma's  primaiy  bilateral  aid  donor  historically.  This  past  March, 
following  cablnci-levcl  discussions  by  the  Hosokawa  government,  it  was  decided  to  use  a 
loophole  allowing  tor  "humanitarian  funding"  to  order  to  send  some  small  scale  assistance  to 
Burma  ($50,000  to  the  Myanmar  Red  Cross  and  $180,000  to  Medicm  sans  Frontiers,  a  French 
NGO.  for  medicine  and  ambulaiKcs.)  While  continued  support  of  humanitarian  NGOs  clearly 
independent  of  SLORC  may  be  desirable,  any  widescale  resumption  of  ODA  would  send  the 
wrong  signal  to  Rangoon.  In  Tokyo,  however,  this  decision  was  viewed  by  many  as  a  possible 
first  step  towards  resuming  ODA  -  especially  in  light  of  renewed  interest  in  Burma  by  the 
Japanese  business  community. 

From  June  IS- 18.  1994,  a  large  delegation  organized  by  Keidanren  visited  Rangoon, 
composed  of  49  leaders  in  the  trading,  construction,  and  electronics  industries.  The  chairman 
ot  the  delegation  told  Li.  Gen  Khin  Nyunt  that  the  suspension  uf  ODA  was  "regretuble'  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  it  could  be  resumed  soon;  Khin  N)aint  also  brushed  aside  the  concept 
of  bumtto  rights  as  a  Western  concept.  Gen.  Than  .Shwe.  chairman  of  SLORC,  told  the 
delegation  that  the  'democratic  foundations"  for  civilian  rule  are  being  prepared,  but  gave  no 
details." 

On  the  other  hand,  members  of  the  Japanese  Diet  (parliament)  continue  to  express  strong 


"   I  visited  Tokyo  in  March  1994  and  had  detailed  dUcustions  with  Japanese  govenunental  officiali  on  policy 
towards  Burma.  %tt  repoiu  on  the  Keidaarcn  delegation,  from  Kyodo  newi  lervice.  in  FBIS  (June  15-20,  1994). 
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support  for  the  uncooditioiud  relcwe  of  Aung  Snn  Suu  Kyi  tod  .  iwift  tnnHtlon  to  clvUlin  mic. 
Ust  month,  raore  th«i  500  mmbers  of  the  Diet  scm  t  letter  to  the  UN  Secrttiry-Gcnml 

also  urged  Prime  Minister  Tsutomu  Hau  to  help  protea  human  right*  in  Bunnt  .  A  prcvioui 
Diet  letter  on  Bunna.  signed  by  374  MP's,  was  delivered  to  Boutros-Ghaii  in  1993.   See  text 

of  the  letter,  attached. 

Japanese  poUcymaker?  have  implied  that  ODA  could  not  be  resumed  until  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi  is  freed  and  civUian  government  has  been  restored,  but  the  Japanese  government  has  not 
made  an  explicit  statement  of  the  specific  conditions  under  which  h  would  give  new  ODA. 

We  UTRC  the  Clinton  Administration  undertake  the  following  initiaUves.  to  make  good  on 
the  Prebident's  comnutmeni  last  year  to  give  a  higher  priority  to  Burma: 

1)  In  advance  of  the  ASEAN  PMC  next  month,  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  U.N.  Madeline 
Albright  should  seek  a  meeting  with  Bouux)s-CihaIi  to  explore  the  possibilities  for  his  appointing 
a  special  envoy  to  faciliute  a  dialogue  between  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and  the  NLD,  the  ethnic 
minorities  and  SLORC,  and  ways  in  which  the  U.S.  could  be  of  assistance  working  with  other 
U.N.  member  states; 

2)  At  ihc  ASEAN  meetings,  Secretary  Qiristopher  should  urge  ASEAN's  member  sutes 
to  send  a  clear  message  to  SIjORC  that  enhanced  political  and  economic  relations  with  Burma 
can  only  take  place  if  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  is  uncunditionally  freed  and  allowed  to  panicipate  in 
the  political  process;  and  if  SLORC  indicates  it  is  willing  to  fUlly  cooperate  with  a  special  envoy 
appointed  by  the  UN  Secretary -General,  as  well  as  the  U  N.'s  .special  rapporteur  on  Burma. 
Consulutions  should  begin  now  with  both  the  ASEAN  governments  and  other  dialogue  partoen 
on  prcpuraiion  of  a  joint  sutcmcnt  to  be  released  at  the  end  of  the  PMC. 
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3)  Japan  should  be  asked  to  help  prepare  the  groundworic  for  die  PMC  ducussioiu,  and 
should  also  be  asked  to  sute  explicitly  that  no  new  ODA  will  be  given  to  Burma  until  SLORC 
has  f\uidaiT)enudl}'  complied  with  the  U.N.'s  recummendatinns  on  restoring  hunuin  rights  and 
respecting  the  results  of  the  1990  elections,  including  fteeing  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  unconditionally, 
releasing  all  poliitcal  prisioners,  allowing  the  ICRC  access  lo  prisons,  and  respecting  the  results 
of  the  May  1990  elections. 

4)  The  Foreign  Affairs  Conunittee  might  consider  sending  a  letter  to  its  counterpart  in 
the  Japanese  House  of  Representatives,  commending  members  of  the  Diet  for  expressing  their 
concern  about  Bunna  in  receiu  letters  and  petitions  and  making  the  poiia  about  ODA. 

5)  The  yVJministration  should  continue  to  discourage  arms  sales  to  Burma  by  odier 
govemments.  such  as  Singapuie,  Poland,  and  Portugal,  and  in  addition,  should  vigorously  and 
pubiidy  challenge  China's  role  in  providing  arms  to  Burma;  this  could  be  done  at  the  time  of 
Secretary  Chri&iupber's  expected  meetings  with  the  Chinese  foreign  minister  at  the  ASEAN 
meeting. 

6)  ITie  U.S.  should  express  concern  to  UNHCR  in  Geneva  that  the  small  UNHCR  staff 
is  inadcquiie  to  effectively  monitor  the  repatriation  and  resettlement  of  refugees  reniming  to  the 
Rhakine  state  (Arakan).  The  Administration  should  explore  the  option  of  increasing  fUnding  for 
UNHCR's  efforts  to  assist  in  the  repatriation  (the  U.S.  committed  $4.75  million  in  FY  1994 
m  response  to  the  UNIICR's  special  appeal)  un  the  condition  that  UNHCR  seek  to  substantially 
expand  its  presence  in  Burma,  gain  access  to  all  areas  where  refugees  are  returning,  and  be 
diluwed  to  condun  monitoring  without  official  escorts  or  interpreters. 

In  addiuon.  the  U.S.  should  urge  the  UNHCR  to  lobby  the  "nai  government  to  grant 
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refugee  nitui  to  Bunnese  reftigoei.  to  tUow  unconditionil  acceu  to  campt  in  the  Th»i-Bunni 
border  area,  iod  to  uscu  the  'voluniary'  nature  of  the  repatriition  of  minorities  such  u  the 

Mon. 

7)  The  Adminiatration  should  take  precautions  to  ensure  that  no  weapons  or  equipment 
sold  to  ihc  Thai  police  are  used  by  memben  of  the  police  or  border  patrol  involved  in 
irafficking.  forced  prostitudon.  or  abuse  of  women  and  girls  who  are  apprehended. 

8)  A^&iBUitt  Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rithts.  John  Shamick.  should  consult  with 
AusiraJia,  Japan,  ASEAN,  ami  our  European  alllex  to  develop  a  multilateral  strategy  for  urging 
SLORC  to  allow  the  lotematiooal  Comnuttee  of  the  Red  Cross  access  to  Burmese  political 

prisooers. 

9)  The  Administration  should  take  a  firm  and  clear  position  opposing  new  or  expanded 
investmcnis  by  private  U.S.  companies  in  Burma,  while  also  urging  other  governments  to  also 
liinit  fuuDcial  dealings  with  and  investments  in  Burma  until  the  terms  of  the  1994  U.N.  Human 
Righu  Commission  resolution  are  met.  Until  recently,  when  Thailand  expanded  its  investmems. 
die  U.S.  was  the  largest  single  source  of  investment  in  Buniu.^'  Some  of  the  most  lucrative 
and  important  deals  are  being  made  in  the  oil  sector,  from  companies  in  the  U.S..  France.  U.K.. 
Japan  and  uiher  governments. ''  Unless  the  TT.S.  takex  the  lead,  it  will  be  impossible  to  bring 
to  bear  this  crucial  economic  leverage.  As  a  step  towards  this  policy,  the  Commerce 
DcpartiTicnt  aod  State  Department  should  be  asked  to  provide  to  Congress  a  complete  listing  uf 
current  U.S.  investors  in  Burma,  as  well  as  potential  investors  who  may  have  approached  the 
Sute  Oepanment,  Conunerce  Dq>aiimem,  or  U.S.  embassy  in  Rangoon. 


'*  S«c  U  S.  Liivuuneou  u  of  Januar)'  1994  n  listed  In  a  publication  of  the  latemailonal  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Uaiuiu.  *Bumu.HuuLui  Ri^U.  Fumtu  Trade  aud  luvesUDe&t.'  (Bruilds.) 

"  Amoco  puJIu)  oui  from  Burma  in  Mircti  1994  following  ibareholder  protesu;  it  had  spent  SI  IS  million  in 
Burrru  ^ince  '.988  for  oil  exploration  Unocal  is  being  challenged  by  tharebolden  due  to  iti  role  in  supporting  a 
propoted  nil-gu  pipeline  project  along  wtth  r-reoch  Total. 
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Atuchmem  1:  Resolution  Adopted  by  the  UN.  Human  Rights  Commission 
March  9.  1994 


19t4/aS.   gteu.tlan  of  hiaiAn  rieh»a  in  Mv*fim*r 

»««f;ir-^lng  ciuic  All  M«nb«r  9c»eas  h«v«  as  obligsclon  co  premoca  and 
pracAc:  human  rights  and  fund«m«ntal  fra*don«  aa  <eae*d  in  ch«  Chazrar  at   che 
'jalcad  :<acionx  «Ad  &a  elaboraced  Is  tba  tJnivaraal  Oaelaracien  oC  Rumaa  RlfAca,, 
ch«  Incamacisnal  Cavenasca  on  Kufflan  Kisrhea  aad  oehar  applicabia  humaa  rigbca 
inscru-Tianca . 

Xwara  chac,  in  accorduic*  with  eha  Ch«r:«r,  cb«  t;&ie*d  Kaelana  promoccs 
and  tncsuragtc  r«apttcc  for  liumaa  righca  and  fundamaacAl  fraademc  for  «I1  And 
chac  Lha  Cnivcrial  Oaclaratioa  of  Buman  Alffhea  nACta   chic  cha  will  of  che 
paoplc  thaXl  ba  cha  baaia  of  tha  auchorlcy  of  gevammanc. 

Watt-no  vich  oargimiiay  eeweaCT  in  chls  ragard  ch«c  cba  alaccoral  procaaa 
ini^iacad  x&  >4yanmar  by  chs  gcA«ral  elaeclona  of  27  May  1990  has  aoc  yac 
reae^«d  ica  esr.clu^ion  and  chac  eha  Oovammanc  acill  has  noc  implainaBCad  lea 
commicmeats  cs  cak*  all  necaaaary  acapa  cawa?da  damoeracy  in  cha  lighc  of 
Uvsaa  alaeelona. 

Bealarlno  chae  many  political  laadara.  in  parcieular  alaecad 
repr«<ancaeiv«a.  ramaln  daprivad  of  chair  libarcy  a^d  chac  Daw  Auag  Saa 
S\i\i   Kyi,  i   Noisal  Paaea  prisa  laureaca,  la  aclll  undar  houj*  arreac  and, 
aecsrliCQ  co  loma  aourcaa,  will  a«c  is.  axsy  evenc  b«  ralaaaad  bafort  che  end  of 

Set  iaa  Che  maaauras  caJcan  by  eha  Covertimenc  of  Hyanmar.  ineludiag  ics 
acce«aion  to  cha  G«nava  £eavancioaa  of  13  Auguce  1949,  for  Cha  precaeelon  of 

war  vietlma  and  eha  ralaaaa  of  a  number  of  policic&l  priscnara.  ac  cha  urfing 
of  cha  lacemacioaal  conmunlcy, 

gr»valv  ypncarr.ad  ac  cha  violaeioea  of  human  rtffhca  la  Myaatnar  wblch 
r«n<ain  axerafflaly  aarioua.  in  parcleular  cha  praosiea  of  Corcusa,  sufltnary  aad 
ar::lcrary  cxacjciena,  forced  labour,  including  forced  porceriag  for  che 
miliiary  acuae  of  woman,  policically  isecivacad  arrasca  and  dacancion.  tercad 
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dijplAcemane  of  eh«  pepulacion,  ch«  txiiccAC*  of  itnporrftst  r«aerxec:,oa9  on  ehtt 
exercif*  ot   fundAiMncal  fx««don«,  iaeluding  ch*  freedom  at   sxpraasxon  *ad 
asacciacion.  and  cha  impoaitlon  o<  eppractiva  maaauras  diraecad.  uv 
patricular,  *c  miaority  jroupa. 

Waging  £urthar  Chat  maay  violaciaas  cilrce^ly  affact  woman,  in  parcleular 
womao  beIoag:.n^  CO  minoriclea.  who  hava  auf£arad  ill-cza«cm«nc,  aapaeially  ac 
tha  hands  of  z'l*   military,  aa  aeatad  by  tha  Spacial  aapporeaur. 

Mating  chac  Chit  cieuaclon  baa  raaulcad  ia  eiewa  ai   rofugaaa  cowarrin 
naighfiourxng  coimcriaa. 

Daeelv  eenearaed  ac  cha  ccaclnueua  problama  craacad  is.  aalghbourin^ 
eouncries  by  chia  axodua  of  rafugeea,  including  some  3C0.O00  rafugaaa  acill 
living  in  Bang^adaah. 

w^lgsmtnc.  navcrthelass^  cha  aigning  on  S  Kovambar  lav)  by  cha  Sovammane 
of  Hyuimar  and  cha  Cffxca  of  cha  Oniced  Haciena  High  Cos:aaaienar  for 
Refugees,  of  cha  Hamoraudum  of  Cndars canding  on  cba  voluac&ry  repacriacien  o£ 
rafugeea  from  B«a<7ladachi 

>;avina  axtmined  Che  raporci  of  cba  MorJeing  flroup  ca   Axbicrary  Oacancion 
(E/CN.4/19S4/37) ,  cha  Special  Rapporteur  en  cha  qruaacicn  si   eorcura 
(t/CN. 4/1594/11) .  and  Cha  Special  lUppercaur  on  cha  ^aicion  of  religloua 
Incoiaranca  (K.'CK.  4 /Ht*/"?!)  , 

Becallinc  \c»   ratoluclaa  1993/S8  of  ]  March  1993.  la  which  ic  daeidad  to 
nominaca  a  (pacial  rapporteur  Co  ascabliah  dazecc  conCaccs  with  cha  Sovarn»<aT>: 
and  people  of  Myarurar,  ihcluding  pelicieal  leaderi  deprived  of  chair  Iibercy. 
chair  faPiliae  and  cheir  lawyers,  wich  a  viaw  to  examining  the  ficuation  of 
hu.-nan  rlgr.Ui  In  Myanaar  aad  following  any  progress  mada  tewerda  cha  cranafer 
of  power  to  a  civilian  aovemmenc  and  cha  drafting  of  a  new  eenacleucion.  cha 
lifting  of  ras::risciona  on  parsonal  freedoma  and  Cha  restcraeion  sf  hunan 
rights  in  ^fyannar. 

Taking  ngce  of  oeneral  Assaaibly  resolution  49/150  of  30  Caean\bar  1993, 

^fltina  Chat  chc  Special  Sappercaur  has  vigicsd  Myaxinar  ac  the  lavicacien 
of  tha  Covarrimant  of  Hyanmar. 

Deploring .  howavar.  thac,  in  spice  of  the  provisions  o' 
rasclucior.  iss:/'']  rexjescing  cha  Hyan.i\ar  aucherieies  to  extend  chair  full 
a/id  unreserved  cooperation  CO  Che  Special  Jlapporcaur .  ha  haa  been  denied 
accasf  CO  Caw  Aung  san  Suu  Kyi, 
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faftt'.r^ina   chac  Daw  Aung  S«n  Suu  Kyi,  a  Nob«l  Peaca  Priz«  laurtate,  who 
>U9  raeancly  b«aA  auchoriiad  to  r«cai.v«  a  numbar  o£  vxs^cc.  (euac  ba  ralaatad 
irwadiaealy  tad   uncdnditlonally. 

Takinj  nczt   of  the  cease-fire  beiaT  observed  and  cba  nasociaclona  undur 
way  betu«en  cha  Sov«mi"«nC  of  Mymnmar  asd  afvaral  minorlcy  greupa. 

1.    garpgf^jn^iy  lea  ;:hanJcfl  ee  eh*  Spacial  Xapperftaur  for  his   report 
(S/QI.4/l99«/S'r)  and  tha  cer.cluslona  and  recommendations  coacainad  charain; 

3.    gffoloraa  cba  eoncinuad  lariouaneas  of  tha  sicuaeion  of  human  rights 
in  hfyanmar  and.  in  particular,  cha  fact  cbac  a  number  of  political  laadara. 
uicludina  cau  Au=g  San  3uu  Kyi  and  ochar  leaders  of  tha  Matio'nal  I,aa7ua  for 
Oemocraey.  remain  d«priv«d  of  chair  li:barry.- 

3.  ff^air;  uraea  the  Qoverr.menc  of  Myanmar  to  calta,  ia  ceofomity  with 
Cha  aicuraneaa  givaA  ae  varioua  elmat.  all  naccasary  meaaurts  to  ateablisB  a 
democratic  State  in  full  accordance  with  tha  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
lA   tha  damoeracic  alaccisns  hald  in  1*90; 

4.  t{gt«i  w^th  eoneam  chat  moat  of  cha  rapr»««ntativta  damocracieally 
•lected  in  1990  hava  baac  axciuded  from  partiolpati.^g  in  the  meeciags  of  ch» 
NacionAl  Conveat:.ec  created  to  prepare  the  basic  tlerr.ants  for  tha  dxa'tin?  of 
a  new  constitution,  that  severe  restrictions  have  been  impctad  on  delegates, 
including  mambars  of  the  KaCienal  League  for  Democracy,  who  are  unabl«  to  inces 
or  distribute  their  lieeraeure.  and  thAC  on*  of  tb«  3bjactiv««  e£  cite 
Convention  is  to  maintain  the  participation  af  the  armed  forces  tTatmadaw)  ia 
a  leading  rola  in  the  future  political  lifa  of  cha  Seaca; 

5.  Wat 4  8  with  eeneem  tha  observation  of  the  Special  lapporteur  with 
regard  to  the  National  Convention  that  no  evident  progress  has  bean  mada 
towards  turning  power  over  to  a  freely  elsbted  Govemmant ,- 

c .    S(;ranerlv  urcas  th«  Sovanunent  of  Myanmar  to  take  all  appropriate 
measures  to  allow  all  citizens  to  partleipKte  fr«a1y  in  the  political  procass. 
in  accord.&nce  with  the  prineiplas  of  tha  Onivcrsal  Oeelaraeien  of  Human 
Kignts,  and  to  accelerate  the  preesss  of  transition  ee  damecraey,  ia 
particular  through 'che  transfer  of  power  to  tha  dcmccratically'eleetad 
representatives,  lifting  restraining  orders  placed  en  a  number  of  political 
leaders,  releasing  those  who  are  detained  and  ensuring  that  all  political 
parties  can  function  fraaly; 

■».    Strenplv  urges  the  Coverruficnt  ef  Myanmar  to  rastoi«A  full  respect 
for  buinan  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  ia  particular  the  fraedom  of 
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yxpresiicn  actf  cpiAloa  and  cht  rigbc  et   aasociaclon  *ad  of  aaaenbly,  :a 
raacorc  proetccion  ot   perioas  ficlong^n?  co  miaori^y  sroupa,  nocably  againdc 
ditcri'^aacicR.  •apeelally  in  cha  Cra<*>awor)t  of  cha  exciJanaKip  lawa,  and  CO 
puc  an  aad  ce  vxalacxoAa  at   cha  righr.  cc  li£a  and  Lcci^grity  oi   che  huxvan 
bai&9,  CO  the  praecica  of  corcuza.  abuaa  of  woAan  and  Corcad  labour,  co 
anforsad  dlaplacemaacs  at   cha  populacion  and  ce  anforced  diaappaarancea  and 
aummary  axacuciooa: 

8.  Rawmdj  cha  Sovammant  o{  Myanmar  oC   ICl  OAZigacion  CO  puc  an  tnd 
CO  cAa  impuiucy  of  per^paczaeora  of  violacloaa  of  huiran  r^Lghca,  Lnclt^iag 
manbera  of  Cha  nilicary.  and  lea  raapoBtibilicy  ec  inv««ci?BC«  allagad  c««aa 
of  human  righza  vlolaclona  ccomicead  tQr  ica  aganca  on  les  cameory,  ce  briug 
Cham  CO  juacica.  proaaeuce  cham  and  pvmlah  choca  found  gMilcy,  u;  all 
circumaeancas; 

9.  aecreca  &ha  raccnc  harah  atscencea  macad  ouc  to  a  niuitaac  of 
diicidancs.  ir.eludlr.g  persona  voicing  dlasenc  iti   canard  ce  cha  procedural  of 
Che  Kaclenal  CcAvanei-ea; 

10.  a»arec«  alga  chac .  whila  a  carcaxn  number  of  policlcal  priaonara 
bava  b**n   relaaaad.  many  policlcal  laadara  are  acill  daprivad  of  chair  frcRdem 
and  zhBi.r   fund&meneal  righca; 

11.  Strongly  urge  a  cha  <Jovam»«ne  of  Myanmar  Co  relaaaa  ianediacaly  and 
unconditionally  cha  Nobal  P««c*  Prize  laureaca,  Oaw  Aung  aan  Suu  Kyx,    dccaxnad 
wichouc  crial  for  cha  lace  flva  yeatf .  aa  wall  aa  ochar  decaiaad  pelicieal 
laadars  and  all  policlcal  priaonara.  to  caaura  cheir  phyaieal  ;ACegricy  and  co 
par-ric  them  C9  parciclpaca  in  Che  procaaa  of  nacional  reconeiliacion; 

12.  Callt  'joqp  cha  Oovemmenc  of  Myanraar  co  coaaider  bacoeiiag  a  party 
CO  zt\6   r.ncerr.aciar.al  ceveAar.t  on  Civil  *ni   Pelicieal  lUgbca  and  cha 
Tncamacicnal  tovenane  on  Eccnomie.  Social  and  Culcural  Kighca,  and  co  che 
Convancien  agaiaat  Torcura  and  Ochar  Cruel.  Inhuman  or  Oa^rading  Traacmane  or 
Puni ihmaac; 

11 .   Xccaala  Co  cha  SovaraAanc  of  Myanmar  to  fulfil  ^ca  oblifttions  aa  a 
Staca  party  co  cha  Fozead  Labour  Csnvaccion,  1130  (Mo-  3»)  and  cha  Fraadem  of 
Aaaociacion  asd  Procaecion  of  Che  ftighc  co  Orgaaiaa  Ccnvencioa.  iS4a  (Ko.  •?) 
oi   &h«  Incemacienal  Labour  Organlsacioa; 

14.   Efteauraaeg  cha  Ocvemoanc  of  Myanmar  to  ceccinua  co  life  che 
•■>«rB«ncy  ma«s\_raa.' 


85-047  95-5 
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IS.   »«py«f  ch*  aav«Run«iic  cf  Hy«xiiMr  to  «ivaure  Chat  «11  pttraaai. 
without  (i:aczi.ti>iJiAci.on,    are  affardad  tfca  Ranlnum  guazantaaa  for  a  fair  trial. 
aecordir.9  co  du«  procaat  at   law  and  xa  eonfomicy  with  applieabla 
ir.camaciecal  ataadardi.  chat  law»  are  yiven  Hue  publicity  and  thaL  ^a 
pr'jcipia  of  non-ratroactivity  of   lawa  la  raapaetad: 

i(.   Ramiaaca  tha  covammaat  of  Hyannar  to  eraata  cha  aaeaaaary 
condition*  CO   faellltaca  che  aarly  rapacriaeien  oC  Myanmar  fiMqmmm   is 
naighbouriDf  councrina  aad  thair  full  r»lnca^atioa,  iA  eonditiocs  of  aaftty 
and  d:.3nlcy,  and  to  implamant  fully  tha  Hamerasdun  of  Itedaratandiag  eoaeludad 
wi^  Che  office  of  tha  Oaicad  Nacloai  Kigh  conaiaaloaar  far  Kafugaas  on 
S  Wevam&ar  1993.  eenearziin?  refugaas  ia  langladaah: 

17    ;nv\tei  tha  aovammaac  of  Myanmar  te  fully  raapeet  ita  abligasleas 
under  tta  a^nava  Convantiena  of  13  Auguat  1949.  in  particular  thair  comnon 
arcicXa  1.  and  co  avail  ictalf  Of  such  sarvieaa  ac  may  be  offerad  by  imparciai 
bunanicarian  bod.' as; 

IB.   itraaaaa  that  it  it   inpartaat  for  tha  Govemmaat  of  Myanmar  to  gxva 
particular  atcantion  to  priaon  eendicionj  in  cha  country's  jaa.la  and  :a  allow 
inctrsacioaal  hxiaianicarlan  organiiat^ont  Co  esmnunicata  fraaly  and 
ceafidancially  wi.ch  priaonara.- 

19.   u^^eamaa  Cha  first  reaaaurea  cakan  by  Cha  Oovammaat  of  Myanmar  to 
provxda  for  cha  crainiag  of  military  paraonnal  in  intamatlonal  humanitarian 
law  uid  raquaata  it  ta  mtanaify  ita  afSarta  in  that  ragard  and  to  axcaad  than 
CO  police  and  priaen  paraannal; 

30.  raeitiai  CO  axtand  for  ona  yaar  cha  mandaca  of  tha  spaeial 
lappcrteur  za  eatabliah  or  continua  diraec  coaeaets  with  cha  Sovammen:  and 
people  ef  M>'«ninar.  including  politieal  laadara  daprivad  of  thair  liharcy, 
cA«ir  famili-9  and  Chair  lavyera.  and  raquaaea  him  te  report  ce  tha 
Canatal  Aaaa<«Aiy  at  ita  forty*ninth  aaaaion  aad  ca  tha  cemmiaaien  on  Xuaan 
B-.ghca  ac  ics  fifty-firac  aaaaioat 

31.  Qra*^  cha  Oovammant  of  Myaninar  to  eoepazaea  fully  and  unrasarvadly 
w\c>.  Oie  (Tomniasion  .and  cha  Special  Xapporcaur  and.  to  ehae  and,  to  anauxa 
Chat  Cha  Spacial  Kapportaur  has  affaeC3.valy  free  aeeesa  te  aay  person  in 
Myanmar  whom  ba  nay  dee*  ic  appropriate  to  meet  in  che  perfermanee  of  hia 
mAndae*.  ineludiAf  Daw  Xuag  Can  SUU  Xyi: 

23.  n^Tiatza   cha  Saerecary-aeneral  ce  provide  the  Special  Rapporteur 
wica  all  neceiaary  asalacanca; 

33.   HMdf  to  Heap  cha  matter  under  review  at  ita  fiftyfirac  aaaaion 
uodar  cba  avanda  i,cam  -Queation  of  the  vielaeion  of  fauatan  rlghca  and 
•unda.tocal  fraadoma  in  any  part  of  the  world.  W eh  particular  referanee  to 
ccloQial  and  other  dependanc  eeuntriea  and  terra. toriee*. 

ggeh  maaein. 

>  nirsfl  t»f 

[Adopted  without  a  vote. 
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Attactatnc  2:  Utt.t  fro.  J*p«nM«  Dl«t  M«b«r.  to  Boutro.  BootTO.-Ch«ll 
MO»:»«   0»^   UEPRK»BXX.VTr\T!« 
Ol^ST  OF  JAPAff 

•?••.  MASArA'CMO. 

CMivoOA-au.  tSmvO 

Cr.    3outros   BPUtroR-Cftaii 

5i»cr«iirY-G«n»<.T»:   of   T^•  L'nitad   Kttiont 

UnU«d  ««(ionB 

New  rorK 

Unxcee  states  of  Aaiariea 

March  U,   1?S4 

□•ar  Dr.  Soc.roi-Rhall 

-'t,  the  undersigned  Hembero  oi  ?arll»flienT ,  wish  to  express  our  deep 
cor.cern  reaardln?  the  grave  Kituation  in  Burma  (  Hyanmar  ).  Ue  requee* 
rr«t  '.T.%  •Jr.tra'J  Nations  csntinus  Its  strong  efforts  to  proitctt  tne 
r«»?«ct  for  human  ri7it8  And  no  worJt  for  the  swift  transition  co 
t-.vilian  rule  :.n  Burma. 

•*■<:  nr?  ?arti=ularlv  concorr.od  t.nat  Mobel  Poaca  Lauroata  antl  Lgailsr  af 
-.r.t  ;:aticr.ai  league  for  Demori'icy.  Caw  Aun9  3«n  Suu  rCyi.  xe.'nains  under 
.i;use  arrtat.  TMs  conTinvxii?  detention,  recently  expended  for  a  fifth 
/««r,  la  vll  the  i«ore  unaccsptiible  in  that  h«r  party  won  a  landslide 
v;c*.-r7  <■  30?  -.f  i85  seats  5  In  the  General  Electicn  of  May  1990.  In 
jd-li'.i;.-.,  according  to  the  1952  annual  report  cf  Amnesty  International-, 
a  r.'^r^sar  of  upponants  of  the  government  remain  in  captivity  and  are 
suffarirg  <:«-/«raI  abuses.  u«  deplore  and  condeon  the  almost  cenplete 
l'-srBg;ir(*  for  huaan  rights  In  Burna. 

•-•  •rp.^if.ze  that  free  participation  for  Daw  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  as  well  as 
for  other  currftnT ly  detained  politicians  is  critical  to  the  transition 
tc   civilian  rula. 

T>.er««fore.  U4  ttron7ly  urg«  you  to  dp  everything  in  your  pcwer  to  press 
cr.*  State  Law  and  Order  Restoration  Council,  in  power  in  Kangocn,  tc> 
tax*  following  -neasures: 

I.  The  lumediate  and  unconditional  releasa  of  Daw  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi 
and  ail  poli'.icai  prisoners,  with  7uarante«n  for  their  freftdorv. 

:.  Tre  f.wift  i.-.rt  tsipJriie  implanencallon  of  a  transition  10  civilian 
rulo,  as  mandacaa  by  the  Hay  1990  General  Election,  as  per 
.AOl:-'->r.  id.:pt««d  hy  Th«»   i«)93  United  Natlonc  General  Asa«mblv. 


Yours  respectfully, 


V 


f    Slijnatura 
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STATEMEMT  OF  MIRIAM  MARSHALL  3EQAL 

Juwe  29,  1994 
Mr.  Chairman, 

I  am  gratAful  for  your  InviwAtlon  to  D^aseuc  >>y  views  on 
Myannar  to  thia  subcommittee. 

Ky  name  is  Miriam  Marshall  Segal  and  I  dn  Chairperson  oC 
Peregrine  Capital  Kyanmar  Ltd.  -  MMAI .   I  would  like  to  take  a 
rionont  to  tell  you  a  little  about  myself.   I  am  a  victim  ot  the 
Holocaust  and  ny  father  was  killed  in  a  struyyle  to  establish  the 
State  of  Israel.   Z  was  stateless  for  18  years.   More  so  than 
many  others,  I  know  the  pain  of  organized  repression  and  the 
value  of  freedom.   I  have  been  visiting  Myannar  for  over  18 
years,  first  as  a  tourist  and  later  as  one  engaged  in  a  business 
developing  artifacts  made  by  Myanmar's  skilled  artisans.   About 
three  years  ago,  ny  company  formed  a  joint  venture  with  a  Myannar 
Government  enterprise  in  the  area  of  fisheries.   Very  recently, 
Peregrine  Investments  Holdings  Ltd. ,  one  of  the  most  successful 
investment  banks  in  Asia,  with  subsidiaries  in  several  Asian 
countries  conrencad  operations  in  Myanmar  with  ny  company. 
Peregrine  which  has  an  unparalleled  record  of  success  over  the 
last  seven  years,  would  scarcely  conimence  operations  in  Myanmar 
unless  it  shared  r.y  confidence  in  the  growth  and  stability  of 
Myanmar. 

The  insistent  clamor  on  what's  wrong  with  Myanmar  drowns  out 
the  many  changes  and  achievements  of  the  last  three  years. 
Unfortunately,  one  outdated  picture,  one  still  shot  frozen  in 
time,  seems  to  rivet  everyone's  attention.   The  truth  is  far  more 
complex.   Being  primarily  a  business  person  I  would  like  to  focus 
on  the  changes  in  the  economic  and  business  climate  in  Myanmar. 
It  would  however  be  a  jejune  exercise  on  my  part  to  do  so  without 
sor.o  attempt  ta  offer  my  perspective  on  the  political  events  of 
the  last  few  yoars. 
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Pcrcpectlv*  Is  based  on  both  information  and  mialnformation. 
The  «xt«nt:  to  which  rampant  misinformation  pollutes  any  reasoned 
discourse  on  Myanmar  can  be  seen  from  a  recent  news  item  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  on  May  5,  1994,  in  which  it  was 
reported  that  Myanmar 's  jnllitary  rulers  raffled  off  rights  to 
fish  its  waters  for  the  purpose  of  raising  hard  currency  to 
finance  the  cost  of  purchasing  Chinese  weapons.   Since  I  have 
boon  ao  intimately  involved  in  the  fishing  industry  in  Myannar 
for  the  last  four  years,  I  can  only  describe  this  news  item  as 
undiluted  ronesense.   The  truth  is  that  for  ever  three  years,  a 
courageous  Minister,  intent  on  developing  Myannar's  fisheries 
resources  with  due  regard  to  conaiervdtion  and  an  orderly  develop- 
nent  of  Myanmar 's  resources,  threw  out  of  Myan-ar's  waters  nearly 
650  fishing  vessels  fron  other  nations.   The  absurdity  of  the 
Boston  Globe  news  item  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  after 
nearly  18  months  of  negotiations  with  four  Chinese  fishing 
fleets,  my  company  is,  on  a  gradual  basis,  increasing  the  deploy- 
ment of  Chinese  fishing  vessels  In  Kyanmar  fro.-a  nine  tc  about 
fifty.   If  Myanmar  wei«  indeed  so  desperate  tor   Chinese  weapons, 
they  could  have  siip.ply  invited  600  Chinese  fishing  vessels  to 
come  in.   Ore  wonders  what  motivated  the  writer  of  this  article. 
And  if  the  writer's  statement  were  true  at  so^e  point  in  time 
many  years  ago  but  certainly  not  at  any  tine  in  the  last  four 
years,  what  relevance  does  this  information  J;ave  today?   And  that 
is  what  T  wish  to  e.npliaslze.   Please  put  away  outdated  mtoraa- 
tion  about  Myanmar  -there  is  much  which  has  cha.nged  In  the  last 
four  years. 

The  most  obviously  visible  change  in  Myannar,  at  least  from 
a  foreigner's  perspective,  is  the  sharply  increased  nur.ber  of 
tourists  and  business  visitors  now  pouring  in  Kyanmar.   What  was 
oncQ  a  corpletely  closed  country  is  now  enthusiastically  rolling 
out  the  welcone  m«it  even  to  dissidents.   hormer  Prime  Minister's 
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U  Nu'a  <Sauqrht«r  and  hor  husband,  vocal  critics  of  the  reglns, 

raaently  visit«d  Myannar.   Such  a  posture  can  scaccvly  be 

raconcllsd  with  a  viaw  that  the  Myanmar  Government  Is  determined 

to  eton  the  exposure  of  Myanmar  citizens  to  diverse  political 

philoeophiee. 

Omar  Farouk,  a  former  journalist  from  Mydnmar  who  now 

resides  in  Australia,  recently  wrote  as  follows: 

"Irreversible  changes  are  taking  place  in  Burma  after 
the  "Young  Turks"  [have  taken  over].   Karl  Marx  is  out; 
Gautam  Buddha  la  in...  The  Burmese  Muslims  are  again 
free  to  use  loudspeakers  from  the  minarets.   Visiting 
foreign  pastors  can  now  address  their  congregations  in 
churches.  Pilgrimages  to  Mecca  and  the  Vatican  are  no 
longer  a  problem.   The  revolution  of  the  mind  has 
begun. " 

Anyone  who  visited  Myanmar  five  years  ago  and  returns  today  would 

be  surprised  by  the  changes  which  are  visible  everywhere,  in 

streets  and  shops,  in  villages  and  farms,  and  in  the  attitudes  of 

Government  officials.   These  first  hand  encounters  in  a  country 

can  reveal  far  more  than  reams  of  statistics. 

Thero  is  now  a  concerted  diversion  of  the  economy  from 
nilitary  and  defense  goals  to  one  where  civilian  needs  assume 
priority.  Three  statutes,  the  Foreign  Investment  Law  e.nacted  in 
1080,  the  state-Owned  Economic  Enterprises  Law  enacted  in  1989, 
and  tho  Private  Industrial  enterprises  Law  enacted  in  1990,  have 
resulted  in  a  flood  of  private  entrepreneurial  activity.   Sone 
detailed  information  about  these  statutes  and  the  number  of  new 
enterprises  established  are  submitted  to  this  Committee  as  an 
annexure  to  my  statement.   In  the  area  of  fisheries,  privatiza- 
tion ia  almost  total.   It  may  take  longer  in  other  areas  but  the 
eventual  goal  ia  clear.   In  sharp  contrast,  both  the  democratic 
constitution  of  1947  and  the  socialist  constitution  of  1974 
called  for  the  nationalization  of  all  capitalist  enterprises. 

Eaoh  and  every  sector  of  the  economy  has  blossomed  under  the 
more  liberal  atmosphere.   Production  in  paddy  increased  to  835.7 
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million  bns)c*c*  -  an  inersae*  of  124.9  million  of  the  prior  year. 
In  1993-94,  orud*  oil  output  was  7.3  million  U.S.  barrels  and 
natural  gas  38.7  million  oubic  faat  aa  against  a  rner*  1.9  million 
U.S.  barrels  and  10.4  million  cubic  feet  in  the  prior  year. 
Output  in  tin,  tungsten,  gold,  refinad  silver  and  lead  have  also 
surged.  In  foreign  trade,  the  private  sector  by  far  out  performad 
the  public  sector  and  the  role  of  the  public  sector  Is  steadily 
shrinking.   Similar  progress  can  b«  seen  in  infrastructure 
projects  -  a  total  of  16,770  miles  of  new  and  old  roads  were 
extended  or  repaired  in  1993-94  and  95  new  bridges  have  been 
built. 

A  new  four  year  National  Health  Plan  has  been  adopted  with 
large  budgets  and  autliority  given  to  local  authorities.   An 
aggregate  of  45  specific  projects  have  been  launched  In  coopera- 
tion with  international  agencies  such  as  WHO,  UNDP,  UNICEF,  etc. 
Spocific  programs  have  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  oC  vomen 
and  children  such  as  immunization  of  all  children  under  the  age 
of  one  as  well  as  their  mothers;  the  providing  of  post  natal 
care;  growth  monitoring,  etc. 

Yet  another  atriking  and  easily  verifirtfcle  example  of  the 
new  directions  and  initiatives  are  the  vigorously  stepped  up 
narcotic  control  measures.   A  Congressional  Co.T.T,ittee  of  the 
United  States  and  our  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  have  coniiT.ended 
Kyannar's  efforts  to  stem  the  cultivation  of  plants  which  even- 
tually yield  narcotic  drugs.   Myanmar  acceded  to  the  U.N.  conven- 
tion against  illicit  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  convention,  enacted  a  new  Narcotic 
Drugs  and  Psychotropic  Substance  Law  in  January  '93.   United 
Nations  observers  have  docurrented  the  huge  quantities  of  narcotic 
drugs  seized  and  destroyed.  To  drive  hun.e  Its  anti-drug  message, 
the  seized  drugs  are  regularly  torched  at  public  exhibitions  all 
around  the  country  in  the  presence  of  foreign  diplomats  and  U.N. 
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obs«rvars.     X  nawly  er«ated  Work  Comnittae  for  the  Dev«lupment 
of  Border  Araaa  ha*  eomnancad  a  earias  of  programs  to  offer 
alternatives  to  cultivating  the  opium  poppy,  and  large  budgetary 
allocatlona  have  bean  made  for  this  purpose,  sadly,  the  Myanmar 
Government's  efforts  In  controlling  cultivation  and  trafficking 
in  narcotics  are  aggressively  countered  by  local  chiefs  and 
warlords  with  slogans  on  behalf  of  democracy  and  human  rights, 
Columbia  and  many  other  countries  in  Latin  America  and  Asia  have 
rdceived  millions  to  fight  the  drug  trade.  Myanmar  has  not 
received  a  penny.   Vet,  it  continues  to  sacrifice  Its  human  and 
material  resources  to  put  a  halt  to  a  scourge  which  eventually 
finds  its  way  into  our  streets  and  schoolyards. 

My  r^r.\tntir>n   of  th*  fu»,iLivu  ohangoo  in  Myanmar  eann*t  buL 
lead  to  the  inevitable  question  -  when  wlli  democracy  return. 
Any  answer  to  that  question  must  be  based  upor.  the  simple  premise 
that  in  virtually  every  country  a  written  constitution  is  a 
prerequisite  to  a  functioning  democracy.   The  prevalent  view  in 
Myanmar  was  that  the  elections  were  held  to  organize  a  convention 
which  would  draft  a  constitution  rather  than  form  an  administra- 
tion to  take  over  the  reins  of  govex^nment.   It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  93  parties  contested  the  election,  and  members  from  27 
parties  were  elected.   The  only  sure  outcome  cf  the  elections  was 
not  orderly  government  but  the  most  ominous  signs  of  fratricidel 
strife.   The  military  could  not  wait  for  a  Yugoslavia  type 
situation  to  develop;  it  stepped  in  to  forestall  yet  another 
round  of  senseless  violence.   To  do  so,  the  leadership  had  to  use 
fnrcft  .^nrl  Inrvitnhly  live*  wera  loct. 

The  dilemma  between  preserving  national  unity  or  advancing 
th«  cause  of  liberty  la  not  new.   AbVAh^ni  i.ii.i.iln  l^i.m.X    tha    came 
situation  in  18C2  when  the  editor  of  the  N.Y.  Tribune  accused  him 
of  not  enforcing  certain  anti-slavery  measures.   Lincoln  replied, 
"My  paramount  objective  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union, 
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and  is  net  aither  to  sav*  or  destroy  slavery.**   our  history  also 
tails  UH  that  Lincoln,  aor«  than  anyone,  was  responsible  for 
abolishing  slavery.   But  Lincoln  also  was  unwavering  in 
establishing  his  priority  -  national  unity.   Can  we  really  blame 
the  leadership  in  Myanr.ar  for  doing  the  same?   The  price  we  paid 
for  preserving  the  Union  pales  in  comparison  with  anything  that 
has  happened  in  Myanmar  -  360,000  dead  in  the   Union  arny  and 
288,000  on  the  Confederate  side,  not  to  mention  the  wounded. 

We  must  remember  that  the  new  yroup  of  leaders  in  Myanroar 
are  not  the  creators  of  the  present  situation  but  rather  its 
inheritors.   As  soon  as  conditions  settled,  they  called  a 
constitutional  convention  which  included  about  40%  of  those  who 
won  the  earlier  election.  Additional  representation  was  added 
from  tho  border  areas,  the  clergy,  the  intellegentsla  and  the 
military.   Many  other  countries  have  done  likewise  when  they  set 
about  to  draft  a  constitution. 

While  of  courtjc  one  would  like  to  see  a  dernocractic  gover- 
ment  installed  i.nrediately ,  I  doubt  i f  we  should  dictate  either 
the  time  table  which  the  present  government  should  adhere  to  or 
the  exact  provisions  which  should  be  adopted  in  the  Constitution. 
Thioughout  history,  national  building  has  been  a  difficult 
process.   Our  own  history  bears  testiir.ony  to  this  fact.   It  was 
only  after  nureroua  vars  and  countless  situations  where  violent 
abuses  of  human  rights  occurred  that  a  reasonably  stable  and 
denocratic  society  finally  erargad  in  America.   Virtually  every 
othor  European  and  Asian  nation  went  through  the  same  process. 
The  settlement  of  borders,  the  acceptance  of  a  central  author- 
ity, the  integration  cf  separatist  forces  -  all  these  are  time 
consuming  tasks. 

To  its  credit,  the  present  regime  has,  in  just  the  last  five 
years,  made  peace  with  nc  less  than  eleven  dissident  groups:  the 
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Myanmar  National  Damoeraoy  Alllanco,  the  Myanmar  National  Solidar- 
ity Party,  tha  National  Oanocraoy  Alliance  Army  Military  &  Local 
Administration  Coimnittw*,  the  Shan  State  Amy,  the  New  Democratic 
Army,  the  Kachin  Defense  Army,  the  Pa-0  National  Organization,  the 
Palaung  State  Liberation  Party,  the  Kayan  National  Guards,  the 
Kachin  Independence  Organization  and  the  Kayinni  Nationale  Libera^ 
tion  Front.   The  Committee  will  find  more  details  on  these  success- 
fully concluded  peace  talks  in  an  annexure  to  this  statement.   There 
can  be  no  question  that  national  reconciliation  and  pacification  are 
making  Impressive  progress.   In  a  country  such  as  Myanmar  with 
numerous  languages,  cultures,  religions  and  regional  loyalties, 
democracy  without   proper  preparation  becomes  a  prescription  for 
chaos  and  anarchy  rather  than  liberty  and  progress.  Democracy  is  not 
an  export  commodity.   Rather  it  should  take  root  and  grow  as  an 
indigenous  plant  resplendent  in  its  native  hues. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  positive  changes  in  Myanrar  described 
above  have  planted  the  seeds  of  democracy  in  Myanmar.   We  must  allow 
some  tine  for  the  plant  to  grow.   It  is  in  this  context  that  we  must 
reexamine  our  policy  in  Myanmar  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  made  practical  and  sensible  policy  decisions  where  some 
other  countries  are  concerned.   For  example,  neither  Saudi  Arabia 
nor  Kuwait  has  had  free  elections  in  decaUeB.   The  human  rights 
records  of  both  have  been  appalling.   Yet  when  is  the  last  tics  any 
of  the  champions  of  democracy  have  clamored  for  free  elections  in 
Saudi  Arabia  or  Kuwait?   Both  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  are  amongst 
our  largest  trading  partners,  and  American  investments  have  poured 
into  these  countries.   Indonesia  was,  for  nearly  two  decades,  a 
country  with  problems  and  a  form  of  Government  very  much  like 
Myanmar.   But  An>erican  trade  and  investment  in  Indonesia  did  not 
Buffer.   The  savage  butchery  of  thousands  of  dissidents  in  so  many 
Latin  American  countries  has  been  amply  documented.   But  we  have  not 
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c«Aeed  to  do  buslnsas  with  these  countries  or  attempted  to  Inposa 
sanctions  on  then. 

Sanctions  and  enforced  Isolation  will  do  little  to  speed  a 
country  like  Myanmar  along  the  path  to  democracy.   That  Is  far  more 
likely  to  happen  if  we  proudly  and  fori;efuHy  pronote  American 
values  and  efficiently  advance  the  cause  of  private  enterprise.  We 
must  first  understand  the  tides  of  history  in  that  region.   We  can 
make  an  important  contribution  to  Kyann>ar's  process  oi   democratiza- 
tion and  economic  liberalization  only  if,  on  the  basis  of  such 
understanding,  we  engage  in  an  active  dialog.   we  Should  take  active 
steps  to  increase  the  flow  of  books  and  niagazlnes,  professors  and 
businessmen,  tourists  and  observers.   We  should  do  all  we  can  to 
reinforce  every  evolutionary  step  toward  democracy,  and  constantly 
press  for  change.   Most  importantly,  we  should  without  any  further 
delay  send  an  Ambassador  to  Myanmar.  If  we  are  serious  about  it,  how 
can  we  convey  a  message  without  a  messenger? 

Our  antagonism  towards  Myanmar  will  not  have  a  material  impact. 
Trade  and  investment  delegations  from  Japan,  China,  Singapore, 
Indonesia,  Thailand,  Australia  and  Korea  as  well  as  several  busi- 
ncccmcn  from  European  countries  die  edgerly  seeking  business  oppor- 
tunities in  Myanmar.   Once  again,  these  countries  will  make  coney 
while  we  preach.   Their  Ambassadors  speak  publicly  about  hunan 
rights  and  privately  go  about  the  business  of  helping  to  negotiate 
contracts.   Nevertheless,  these  countries  will,  by  their  eco.nomic 
activities,  do  r.ore  to  spread  democracy  than  our  preaching  will  ever 
accomplish.  And  we  will  be  the  losers  in  terms  of  influence,  exports 
and  jobs.   Instead  of  our  preaent  policy,  we  should  extend  to 
Myanmar  the  same  patience  and  understanding  v/e  have  shown  to  so  many 
other  countries.   The  history  of  one  party  rule  and  human  rights 
records  of  China  and  Myanmar  are  not  very  different.   But  China  is  a 
stronger  country  and  we  have  more  trade  and  investment  there.   Is  it 
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the  AiDsrlcan  way  to  proscribe  one  set  of  values  and  pel  iciest  tor   the 

strong  and  another  for  the  weak? 

In  conclusion,  X  submit  that  in  the  matrix  of  history  as  it 

stands  in  1994,  the  battle  for  liberal  democracy  has  been  fought  and 

won.   It  would  be  particularly  apt  to  quote  rrora  Francis  Fukuyama's 

book,  "The  End  of  History  and  the  Last  Man,"  in  which  he  states: 

"[T]hore  is  a  fundamental  process  at  work  that  dictates  a 
common  evolutionary  pattern  for  a\X  human  societies  -in 
short,  something  like  a  Universal  History  of  mankind  in 
the  direction  of  liberal  democracy.  The  existence  of 
peaks  and  troughs  in  this  development  is  undeniable.  But 
to  cite  the  failure  of  liberal  democracy  in  any  given 
country  or  even  in  an  entire  region  of  the  world  as 
evidence  of  democracy's  overall  weakness,  reveals  a  strik- 
ing narrowness  of  view.   Cycles  and  discontinuities  in 
themselves  are  not  incompatible  with  a  history  that  is 
directional  and  universal,  just  as  the  existence  of  busi- 
ness cycles  does  not  negate  the  possibility  of  long  term 
growth . " 

There  is  much  wisdom  in  Fukuyama's  observation.   If  we  choose 
to  believe  it,  constructive  dialog  rather  than  coer<;ion  or  sanc- 
tions should  be  our  policy  in  Myanmar,  unless,  of  course,  we  are 
determined  to  forget  the  lessons  of  our  recent  history. 
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MfflEXVRE  I 

MST  OF  INSURGENT  GROUPa  WITH  WHOM  PEACE  TALKS  HAVE  BEEN  CONCLUDED 

1.  Myanmar  National  Democracy  Allianco  (MNDA)  31-3-89 
(Hpona  Kyar  Shin) 

2.  Myanmor  National  SollJarlty  Party  (MNSP)  9-5-89 
(Kyauk  Ny  Illine) 

3.  National  Democracy  Alliance  Army  Military  &  Local 
Administration  Committea  (Eai.t(»rn  snan  State)  (NDAA)    30-6-89 
(Sai  Lin) 

4.  Shan  State  Anay  (SSA)  24-9-89 
(.<5a<?  Htin) 

5.  New  Democratic  Army  (NDA)  15-12-89 
(3a  Khone  Taing  Yin) 

6.  Kachin  Defense  Army  (KDA)  11-1-91 
(Ma  Htu  Maw) 

7.  Pa-0  National  Organisation  (PNO)  18-2-91 
(Aung  Hkam  Hre) 

8.  Palaung  State  Liberation  Party  (PSLP)  21-4-91 
(El  Mon«) 

9.  Kayan  National  Guards  (KNG)  ;>7-2-92 
(Gftbriol  Byan) 

10.  Kachin  Indeper.dence  Organization  JKIO)  1-10-93 
(Brang  Seng) 

11.  Kaymni  tfationale  Liberation  Front  (KNLF)  9-5-94 
(Htun  Kyaw) 
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ANNEXURE  II 


I.   Before  the  State  Law  and  Crcor   Restorotlon  council  assumed  t^c 
state's  power  In  September  1968,  the  Union  of  Myanmar  afioptad  and 
tract  iced  a  centrally  planned  economic  system  for  about  cwo  and  a  half 
decades.   But  Immediately  after  assuming  tho  state's  pover ,  the  State 
Law  ar.d  Order  Restoration  Council  announced  and  made  It  clear  it's 
intention  to  adopt  and  move  toward  a  mora  open-marKet  oriented 
economic  system.   Putting  the  Intention  Into  practice  a  series  of 
legislation  to  regulate  and  liberalize  the  economy  are  Introduced  end 
appropriate  laws  are  promulgated,  with  the  aim  to  strengthen  and 
Institutional  framework  for  the  proper  worXlng  of  a  marxet  economy 
t^at  would  stimulate,  promote  and  accelerate  the  country's  economic 
development  In  the  shortest  time. 


2.   PlrBt  and  foremost  the  Foreign  Investment  Law  was  promulgatad  and 
put  into  practice  in  198B.  The  law's  main  objective  is  to  attract  the 
much  needed  large  capital  inves-orr.ent  from  potential  foreign  Investors. 
It  permits  and  encourages  potential  foreign  Investors  to  corns  in  and 
invest  not  only  in  new  economic  ventures  but  also  to  enter  into  jo:nt 
ventures  with  the  existing  state-owned  economic  enterprises, 
cooperative  societies  and  private  ontreproneurr. .   As  a  result,  a 
r.ur.ter  of  joint  ventures  have  been  established  batween  stato-cwned 
economic  enterprises  and  foreign  investors. 

"*.    T^•  state-owned  Economic  Enterprises  Law  which  was  pro-TTJlgated 
arc  put  vr.to  practice  m  1989  reserved  twelve  economic  activities  such 
as  cultivation  and  conservation  of  forest  plantation,  exploration, 
extraction  and  trading  in  petroleum,  natural  gas,  teak,  pearls,  jade, 
precious  stones  and  metals:  post  and  toiecommunlcations  and 
electricity  generation  and  supply.   However  if  the  goverrjr.e.->.t  daer.s  it 
beneficial  to  the  state.  It  may  opt  for  an  exemption  and  allow  the 
pri\ate  sector  to  do  business  either  In  the  form  of  joint  venture  with 
the  State-owned  Economic  Enterprises  or  independently  in  sore 
activities  that  are  reserved  for  the  state,   it  moans  that  almost  all 
of  t^.e  economic  activities  are  opened  to  the  private  sector. 

4.    The  private  Industrial  linterprlse*  Law  was  also  enacted  in  1990 
with  the  aim  to  promote  Industrial  production  in  the  private  sector 
and  to  give  necessary  support  to  the  r,edlum  as  well  as  large  scale 
private  industries.   Foreign  investment  is  also  allowed  unoer  this  law 
to  help  promote  small  and  medium  scale  industries. 
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5.  Dl:*  to  ths  liberalization  of  thu  economy  and  encouragoment  given 
to  the  p: ivate  soctor  through  the  promulgation  and  Implementation  of 
the  above  nentloned  Laws,  the  total  number  of  private  enterprises, 
factories  and  establishments  have  increased  from  (39,059)  In  1987-8S 

to  (40.  145)  In  1993-94. 

6.  Pr t vatizatlcn  has  taken  place  In  the  form  of: 

(a)  jcinr.  ventures  between  state-owned  enterprises 
ar.d  private  investors,  both  local  and  foreign; 

(b;  joint  vent.ures  between  Myanmar  citizens  and  foreign 

investors; 

(C)  ranaqement  contract  to  private  enterprises  without 
transferring  ownership; 

a;    .easing  out  factories  and  facilities  owned  by  State- 
owned  Economic  Enterprises  to  private  entrepreneurs. 

7.  The  following  table 

shows  the  number  of  privatization  transactions  under  various 

min: St.-  •.  es  . 

Sr     Hir\;stry  Lewse       Joint  Ventura 

No 


\               y.lr.stry  of  No  (l;  Industry  ^'^  /           9 

2  M\n'.stry  of  Forestry  3/             2 

3  Ministry  of  Agriculture 

4  m;  .-.\stry  of  Transport 

5  Mi.T.stry  of  Hoieis  &  Tourism  9             3 

6  ytn-.stry  of  LivestoOc  7S              1 

3r«eding  S  Fisheries 

7  Minifttry  of  Vo.  {.^)    Industry  3             1 

8  Ministry  of  Rail  Transportation  .  __ 

Total  117             16 
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8.  Tfte  major  reform  mB«sure«  undortoKan  for  I Ibarallzation  o£  tha 
economy  to  D*  changed  to  market  oriented  economy  in  various  sectors 
ar«  as  follows: 

(A)   Th»  Cantral  Committee  for  the  management  of  cx;lturable  land, 
fallow  land  and  waste  land  was  formed  In  September  1991  for  effective 
ond  efficient  utilization  of  land  resources  for  agriculture  and 
llves^ocK  fishery  deveiopir.ent  and  related  activities,  which  allowed 
state  enterprises,  co-operative  societies,  Joint  ventures  and  private 
entrepreneurs  to  reclaim  and  utilize  fallow  and  culturable  waste  land 
up  to  5C00  acres  for  plantation  crops.  3CXX3  acres  for  orchard  and  1000 
acres  for  seasonal  crops. 

(b)  As  for  livestock,  poultry  farming  and  aquaculture  5000  acres  for 
buffalo,  cattle  and  horses,  1000  acres  for  sheep  and  goats.  500  acres 
for  poultry  and  pigs  and  2000  acres  for  aquaculture  were  allotted. 

(C)   ThB  privaLe  sector  has  Deen  given  tha  right  to  market 
agricultural  inputs  such  as  chemicals,  fertilizers,  pumps, 
tractors,  etc.   Exemptions  were  given  on  commercial  tax  and  license 
fees  for  irported  agricultural  Inputs  such  as  fertilizers,   pesticides 
and  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  while  the  rate  of  import 
duties  nas  also  been  reduced. 

((i>   Prices  of  agriculture  produce  have  been  decontrolled  and  farmers 
are  allcwea  to  cultivate  crops  of  their  own  choice,  mill  and  process 
and  to  transport,  store  and  trade  freely. 

,'e)   Joint  Ventures  in  collaboration  with  local  and  foreign 
orga?. izatior.s  and  companies  have  been  formed.   In  oil  palm 
cultivation,  seven  out  of  eight  thriving  farms  tctelllng  15.570 
acres  cwr.ec  ny  Myanrnar  Farm  Enterprises  were  leased  out  to  a  private 
entrepreneur  and  three  local  companies  for  a  specified  time  period. 

'f)   Land  leases  were  also  granted  to  private  compa.".les  to  expand  oil 
pain  piartatlon  in  Tanintharyl  Division  and  Imported  quality  seeds  for 
distr-.butlon. 

Livs?icc:i_flD3_Ci5tiecy_seciQC 

(a>   Aniral  foodstuff  were  produced  and  distributed  in  cooperation 
with  a  foreign  company; 
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(b>  Loans  were  dlsDurso!]  to  private  sector  for  livestoclc  breading  and 
fishery  Industries  as  well  as  for  Integrated  pftddy  and  fish  farming. 

(c;   Permission  was  granted  to  private  entrepreneurs  for  operating 
soma  leasaDle  fisheries  on  three  years  settlement  basis  to  encour«ge 
fishery  development. 

(d)   A  contract  to  private  entrepreneurs  and  foreign  companies  was 
granted  for  fishing  industry  In  specific  areas  within  the  exclusive 
econoiric  zone  of  Myannar  territorial  waters  In  accordance  with  Hyannar 
Marine  Fisheries  Law  and  the  law  relating  to  the  Fishing  Rights  of 
Foreign  Fishing  Vessels. 

(0)   Joint  vcsntures  were  formed  between  the  State  and  foreign 
co.npanies  as  veil  is  ^oc^i  entrepreneurs  for  production  an<3  marketing 
of  fish,  prawn  and  marine  products. 

(f)   Complete  privatization  of  Myanma  Fisheries  Enterprise  wa* 
underta)fen. 

(a'   with  a  view  to  stepping  up  manufacturing  and  narVLCtlng  of  forest 
pro'Sucrs  the  v.yanmar  Timber  Enterprise,  Forest  Department  and  the 
puol:c  ^.ad  estaDlished  the  Union  of  Myanma  Forest  Products  Joint 
ventur?  Corporation  Limited  in  1993. 

(HI   T«c  -'olnt-Veniures  were  formed  with  foreign  companies  for 
Tanv-:act-ri  n;  wooe  baaed  high  value  added  processeo  Corest  products, 
r.amiy  plywood,  veneer  and  sawn  timber. 

(ai   Fourteen  foreign  companies  In  collaboration  with  Myanr.a  Oil  and 
Gas  Enterprise  ^ad  beer  granted  permission  to  carry  out  on-shore  and 
ofr-s^.sre  explcratlcr.  and  extraction  for  oil  and  gas  on  production 
s.^a^l..-.c  c^sis. 

It)      The  No.  '2;  riming  Enterprise  in  col  labcratior.  with  local 
or^;.'".izat;ons  and  private  individuals  carried  out  extraction  of  tin. 
fJ-.^ste-  .sr.d  tir.-t-ngsten  xlxed  concentrates  on  specified  blocks. 

(C)   The  Uc.    (3)  Mi.-.ing  Enterprise  In  Joint  Ventures  with  two  foreign 
ccr^ar.'es  carried  out  exploration  and  production  of  coal  and 
praauction.  aittritution  and  salec  of  b«ryt«»  poud«r  and  granite 
stcnes. 
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(d)   Myanma  Gem«  Enterprise  haR  granted  permission  to  the  private 
individuals  to  explore  and  extract  gems  and  Jade  on  spAcifii*d  blocks. 

(a)  The  General  Merc^andlse  Trading  has  opened  procurement  centers  at 
gold  producing  areas  to  procure  gold  from  tho  private  individuals. 

(f)   Ivan^.oe  Myanmar  Holdings  Ltd.  (UK)  wholly  foreign  owned  was 
granted  permission  for  feasibility  study  of  developing,  mining  and 
processing  copper. 

CCDStCUS^iSO-SsCCQC 

(A)   Other  government  organizations,  cooperatives,  Joint  ventures  and 
registered  private  contractors  are  allowed  to  carry  out  construction 
works  fl.-.anced  by  the  state  on  tender  systen  which 
were  formerly  undertaken  solely  by  the  government  organizations. 

(b)  Public  works  undertakes  Its  own  works  according  to  standard  norms 
and  renders  supervision  to  works  which  are  contracted  to  the  private 
contractors. 

IracsEQCS-flad-Csnjmuniiaiifin? 

.«<   The  Mandalay  Freight  Forwarder  private  company  operated  freight 
transport  services  m  the  Yangon-Mandalay  route  and  also  operated 
ya; '.  kni-M3nda:ay  express  passenger  train  in  the  Mandalay-.Myitkyina 
rcuTe  on  a  contractual  basis.   The  private  company  called  Bann.   Thawdar 
and  the  Hyanir.a  Railways  also  Jointly  operated  freight  transport 
services  in  the  Yangon-Mandalay  route.   The  Myanma  Railways  and  the 
pr:'.A*.e   {-.tit.,    Dagor.-Hann  Company  Limited,  jointly  operated  the  Dagcn- 
xann  exp.-ess  passenger  train  In  the  Yangon-Mandaiay  route.   Inland 
-a^er  T.'ai-.spo.-t  Enterprise  has  leased  out  sor:e  vessels  on  contractual 
sasis  to  pr-.vate  entrepreneurs  and  on  a  benefit  sharing  syste.Ti.   The 
Inland  water  Transport  also  jointly  operated  transport  services  with 
the  private  entrepreneurs  In  Yangon-Mandalay  and  Yangon-Pathain 
routes 

(5;   T^c  Hyanma  Ai.-wdys  in  cooperation  with  Singapore  Hlghscnlc 
E.'■.^e^p^•. se  (Pte:  Li.uitea  formed  "Myanma  Airways  International"  is 
cpe-'Tt  I  r.g  tietveen  Yangcr.-Hong  Kong,  Yangon-Bangkok  and  Yangon- 
Sir.ga^ore.   A  tourist  air  service  between  Chaingmal  and  Mandalay/ 
Began  airports  was  inaugurated. 
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ES^fiCSfiSlBC 


(a)   Permission  for  rh«  conatructiun  ot  st&ail  scald  power  plants  up  to 
tre  capacity  o£  750  kilowatts  and  300  kilowatts  have  been  granted  to 
cooperatives  and  private  sector  to  promote  the  development  of  cottage 
industries  outside  the  National  Grid  System. 

E2stsrcai.I;:ads 

(a)   The  trade  policy  was  changed  from  the  inward- looking  import 
substitution  to  out-word-lcoklng  export  orientation. 

lb)      Starting  from  1988-89  private  and  cooperative  sectors  ere  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  external  trade  which  was  fornierly  the  monopoly 
of  the  State. 

(c!   T.-ade  liberalization  measure  was  Introduced  since  1988-89  by 
ailov: .-.g  registration  of  exporters.  Importers  and  business 
representatives . 

(d)  yinlatry  of  Trade  formed  Myanma  Chamber  of  Commerce  ans  Industry 
for  the  promotion  cf  traoe  and  Industry  in  the  private 

sector . 

(e)  -'olnt  ventures  between  private,  locai  ani  foreign  entrepreneurs 
ana  the  State  Economic  Enterprises  have  been  formed. 

(f)  Sorter  trace  with  neighboring  countries  such  as  China.  India. 
3an5;a-es^  ana  Thailano  have  beer,  regularized  since  the  latter  part  of 
:9S8-e9 . 

(gi   rcr  systema*.  ic  development  of  border  trade  anc  for  the  benefit  of 
the  trsaers.  centra:  and  regional  border  trade  supervisor  committees 
have  b2sn  forrr.ec. 

(hi   Transit  trade  services  are  allowed  to  be  carried  out  not  only  by 
t.'.e  state  but  also  by  private  entrepreneurs,  co.rpanies  and 
or ;anl2it ions  within  the  prescribed  rules  ana  regulations 
arc  irport  license  fees  exempted. 

•i)      evtwrnal  trade  is  being  carried  out  not  only  by  normal  trade  but 
also  by  Doroer  trade.   Ex-ernal  trade  is  being  carried  out  by  various 
met.^ocs .  such  as  r.ormal  trade  practices,  import  first  and  export 
later,  experts  and  imports  on  consignxent  basis  and  on  barter  basis, 
have  teen  practiced. 
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(J)   Kyanra  Gem  Entarprtce  allowed  private  Individuals  for  sale  of 
jade  and  qeir.s  on  consignment  basis  and  formed  joint  venture 
enterprises  with  foreign  companies. 

(ki   Hyanm.1  Tourism  Law  was  enacted  in  1990  and  Hyanma  Hotel  and 
Tour  I  ST  :^w  vas  promulgated  In  1993  for  systematic  tourism  and  to 
allow  pr-.vate  entrepreneurs  to  engage  In  tourist  industry  extensively. 

(a)  cowfiodities  are  produced  jointly  by  State  Economic  Enterprises 
ana  private  enterprises  on  consignment  basis,  buy-tacJc  and  counter- 
trade system. 

(b)  la  factories  were  leased  out  to  the  private  entrepreneurs  for 
cperat :  or.. 

(C!   2".  joint  ventures  were  formed  with  foreign  organizations  and  SEES 
for  prc2uc-.nq  domestic  consumption  and  for  export  under  the  Foreign 
Investr.ent  Law. 

(d5   :r.  order  to  promote  the  production  of  commodities  by  the  private 
sector,  tr.e  state  had  promulgated  the  Private  Industrial 
Prcr.oticn  Law  In  199C  ana  the  Cottage  Industrial  Promotion  Law  in 
1991.   T>.e  vatioral  Industrial  Promotion  Committee  has  also  been 
fcr.-ec  :n  1992  with  the  aim  of  coordinating  and  harnonlzlng  related 
act'. vit.es  amo.To  state,  cooperative  and  private  Industrial 
enterpr ises . 

(3)   r-rreiqn  inve^trrent  Law  was  enacted  in  November  1988.  with  a  view 
to  ircuc.r.f;  investment,  technology  and  entrepreneurship. 

(b)   Cer.f.al  Sanic  Law   Fi.-.ancial  Institutions  Law  and  Agricultural  and 
^ura".  -eve  1  opme.Tt  Lav  have  oeen  enacted  with  a  view  to  effective 
T<3c:  : -.  ;a:  icr.  of  financial  resources.   To  contribute  ana  promote 
revel  or- -•It  cf  private  enterprises  the  Hyenma  Economic  BanK  and  Myanma 
:r.vest.-er.-.  ana  Commercial  3anKs  have  been  disbursing  a  large  amount  of 
crotit  ..-'.  f:elcs  such  as  -anufacturlng  and  processing,  trade,  tourists, 
::-jc; :  :af.  en  of  ::ooi<:s  and  journals,  motion  picture  production  and 
ccr.st.-uct . on  wor)(S.  etc. 


(C)   Thir'-P""! 
auslr.ess  and  c 
»nt.'ocre-eurs. 


private  banits  were  permitted  in  order  to  expand  banking 
reate  wider  participation  of  the  local  and  private 


(d)   The  tax  system  waa  modified  in  line  with  the  economic  reforms  by 
ar^nain;  t^.e  Tariff  Act  of  1953.  the  Income  Tax  Law  and  the  Profit  Tax 
Lav   Furtr.ermore.  Commercial  Tax  Law  was  enacted  in  1990,  abolishing 
the  C^-rrvaoity  and  Servvces  Tax  Law. 
To  st.-f5il.:e  i.le  prices  of  consumer  goods  and  to  enhance 

In  ;9>-ert  nC   commercial  taxes  in  various  stages  from  purchase  to 
sales  of  gooas. 

(e;  Savings  3ftn)c  Law  was  enacted  In  1992  In  Order  to  cultivate  the 
jr;ct.te  c£  thrift  among  the  people  and  to  promote  the  mobilization  of 
f  :.-.3r.ci£'.  resources. 
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SCHEDULE    1 
ComDaca£iuft-StfttfiiDen£-ShfiifiDa-ExJL^a£ft 
E&fitQCifi&.an:i_Eaiat2ilsnai6Q£s 

(NumtJer) 


-Sr 


Particulars  Private 

No.  1947-88    1993-94 


_   1 

3         4~  ~  "   ' 


1  Food  S.  Beverages  13,158  22,195 

2  Clothing  S  wearing  apparel  ,  7.890  2,726 

3  Construct  lor.  Materials  1 ,62&  3,823 

4  Parsons l  goods  3.303  1,310 

5  Household  goods  1,160  190 

6  Printing  &  Publishing  lOS  ^44 

7  Industrial  raw  mat«rlals  1,644  1 ,8Sl 

8  Mineral  &  Petroleum  products  3.201  2,005 
<5  Agricultural  equipment  7  52 

10  Machinery  S  equipment  5  130 

n  Transport  VeMclss  247  128 

12  Miscellaneous  4,711  5,3G1 

Total  39T059  457T45 


Sourcei   P.oviow  c£  tl^e  Financial  Economic  and  Social  Conditions 
for  1967-88  and  1993-94 
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Statement  of  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 

before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  Pacific 

June  29,  1994 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  providing  me  with  the  opportunity  to  testify  at  this 
important  hearing.    For  five  years  now,  members  of  Congress  have  joined  in  candid 
opposition  to  the  brutal  military  junta  of  Burma  known  as  the  State  Law  and  Order 
Restoration  Council  (SLORC).    1  commend  you  and  the  members  of  your  subcommittee  for 
holding  this  hearing  to  allow  discussion  of  the  situation  in  Burma  at  this  significant  time. 

Two  important  events  are  fast  approaching:    Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  Aimg  San 
Suu  Kyi  will  mark  her  fifth  year  under  house  arrest  in  Burma  in  three  weeks,  and  the 
members  of  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  will  convene  in  Bangkok 
for  their  annual  meetings.    These  two  events  should  give  the  United  States  Government  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  our  many  concerns  regarding  the  situation  in  Burma. 

As  you  know  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1988  the  Burmese  people  took  to  the  streets  of 
Rangoon,  and  elsewhere,  demanding  democracy  for  their  coimtry.    Sadly,  government 
forces  turned  peaceful  protests  into  violent  tragedy.    In  September,  troops  were  called  upon 
to  silence  protestors  and  thousands  of  unarmed  demonstrators  were  killed.    The  name  of  the 
country  and  of  the  government  were  changed,  but  in  fact,  both  were  much  the  same. 

Since  then,  the  SLORC  has  earned  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  worst  violators  of 
human  rights  in  the  world.    Others  who  you  have  asked  to  testify  today,  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  documented  this.    The  SLORC  seeks  to  hold  power  through  violence  and  intimidation. 
In  effect  they  have  waged  war  against  their  own  people.    But  the  will  of  the  Burmese 
people  can  not  be  squelched.    As  they  continue  their  fight  for  democracy,  support  from  the 
international  community  remains  steadfast. 

The  SLORC  came  to  power  through  violence,  but  they  must  have  cynically 
imagined  that  a  rigged  election  was  the  answer  to  their  untenuous  political  situation,  and 
one  was  scheduled  for  May  1990.    In  order  to  ensure  their  victory  the  leader  of  the 
National  League  for  Democracy  (NLD),  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  was  placed  under  house  arrest. 
Despite  the  numerous  restrictions  placed  on  the  NLD  they  won  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  seats  open  in  the  parliamentary  election.    These  democratically  elected 
representatives  have  never  been  allowed  to  take  office.    Worse.    Most  have  either  been 
forced  to  tlee  the  country,  been  imprisoned,  or  killed.     The  fact  that  four  years  have 
elapsed  does  not  lesson  its  illegality.    Nor  does  it  make  it  acceptable. 

Some  may  turn  away  declaring  the  situation  hopeless.    It  is  not.    An  international 
effort  to  address  the  serious  threat  the  Burmese  people  face  has  already  begun,  however, 
much  more  support  is  needed.    The  ASEAN  meeting  in  Bangkok  is  an  important  fonun  for 
discussmg  such  an  effort.    Several  ASEAN  members  have  been  hesitant  to  take 
rcsponsibiliiy  for  the  present  situation  and  will  likely  voice  their  opposition  to  increased 
pressure.    However,  the  United  States  and  others  should  convey  to  those  countries  the 
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importance  we  place  on  taking  action  in  this  matter. 

Support  garnered  in  Bangkok  can  propel  United  States  efforts  to  achieve  consensus 
for  effective  United  Nations  action  against  the  SLORC,  and  to  win  the  release  of  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi.    Such  action  has  been  delayed  for  too  long  now.    Leaders  of  the  Burmese 
democracy  movement  have  continuously  called  for  an  international  arms  embargo,  the 
appointment  of  a  United  Nations  special  envoy,  an  end  to  international  development  aid  for 
Burma  —  because  it  is  all  too  often  used  to  benefit  the  SLORC  —  and  the  release  of  Aung 
San  Suu  Kyi.    These  are  important  issues  for  the  international  community  to  address.    1 
hope  that  the  administration  will  move  deliberately  and  with  greater  urgency  to  carry  them 
out. 

Again  I  thank  the  Chairman  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  and  I  commend  him  for 
the  initiative  he  has  taken.    I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  Burma  are  listening  today. 
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THE  ASIA  FOUNDATION 
THE  THAILAND  RESEARCH  FUND 

Thailand's  Road  Toward  Burma:  Myannar  Beyond  Ayuthia: 

David  I.  Steinberg 
Georgetofm  University 

I  Introduction 

The  period  since  the  Burmese  military  coup  of  September  18, 
1988  has  been  one  of  varying  degrees  of  frustration  for  many 
parties.'  The  State  Law  and  Order  Restoration  Council  (SLORC), 
composed  of  key  military  leaders,  sponsored  an  election  that  they 
no  doubt  thought  they  could  both  control  and  win,  but  much  to  their 
surprise  they  resoundingly  lost.^  They  are  subject  to  severe 
international  criticism  on  political  and  human  rights  grounds  that, 
they  feel,  is  unjustified.  The  have  a  dilemma  in  the  continued 
house  arrest  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  who  refuses  to  leave  the  country 
but  whose  internal  relea'se  might  threaten  military  control.  The 
Burmese  peoples ,  who  had  demonstrated  against  military  rule  and  for 
their  version  of  democracy  i"!!  the  spring  and  svunmer  of  1988,  have 
been  held  under  a  regime  that  allows  them  no  basic  freedoms,  and 
the  minority  peoples  with  whom  the  government  has  posted  cease- 


in   i««*.   ui«  SLORC  eXkMnqma  v>m  ■■»•  of  CA*  Stat*  frcm  Bursa  to  ttymimwc,   tti«  written  foTB  of  Bur>a,   and  appiiad  It 
wary  Droadly   to   sarilar   parloda   and   In  adlacclval    fon.      Ttilm  baa   not  oaan   accapcad  by  tna  oppoaltlon.    and  tbua   tua  oaa  of   althar 
•an  naa   na^Dad  polarlia   tiioaa  concamad  wltA   ti)at  country.      Tna   taraa   will   ba  uaad  nara   Intarchandaalily .    axcapt   Utat  Bursa  «11I 
^m  uaad    for    '-am  pariod  Dafora    190*.    and   Burvaaa,    Buraan,    ate.    tor   Ita   paopiaa   and  aa  an   ad)actlva.      In  thl»  aaaay   It   hM»  no 

political   conAotatlona. 

^   TTia  Bllltarr   had   alacalculatad  tha  rasult  of   tba   19(0  alacrion,    in  vtoicA  tBa  civilian  party  tnay  favorad   lost,    aa 
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fires  have  failed  to  secure  significant  autonomy,  for  which  many 
have  been  fighting  for  decades.  Other  minority  groups  continue  the 
battle.  Burmese  expatriates,  consisting  of  much  of  the  intel- 
lectual cream  of  that  society,  have  seen  their  opposition  position 
erode  as  ceasefires  have  come  into  play,  and  as  SLORC,  with  a 
greatly  enhanced  military  manpower  and  equipment,  has  apparently 
been  strengthened.  Although  some  businessmen  in  Burma  and  abroad 
have  prospered  with  the  new  trade  and  investment  regime  in  Rangoon, 
many  have  complained  about  investment  conditions  in  the  state,  the 
high  costs  of  doing  business  in  Burma,  the  lack  of  sufficient 
economic  restructuring,  inadequate  infrastructure,  and  rampant, 
ubiquitous  corruption.  Others  look  with  concern  at  the  growing 
economic  role  of  the  Chinese  and  the  potential  alienation  of  much 
of  the  Burmese  economy.  The  OECD  states  have  decried  human  rights 
violations  and  the  autocratic,  anti-democratic  tendencies  of  the 
SLORC,  while  the  ASEAN  nations  generally  have  looked  with  more 
favor  on  what  has  been  called  'constructive  engagement' — dialogue 
and  friendly  relations  with  the  military  but  without  overt  efforts 
to  ameliorate  regime  excesses. 

From  their  vantagepoint ,  the  SLORC  have  seen  their  modest 
liberalization  policies  viewed  externally  with  less  than  complete 
belief  and  approval,  but  with  some  palpable  successes.  The  donor 
community  policies,  on  the  other  hand,  designed  to  isolate  Burma 
have  shown  limited  results.  They  have  been  frustrated  that  the 
SLORC  has  managed  to  stay  in  power,  improve  some  aspects  of  the 
economy,  garner  foreign  exchange,  and  begin  a  modest  opening  to  the 
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world  without  making  basic  political  or  economic  refonns.  Burma's 
neighbors — China,  Thailand,  and  now  increasingly  India — have  come 
to  favorable  economic  terms  with  the  SLORC  regime,  downplaying  what 
they  regard  as  western  definitions  of  democracy,  and  noting  'prog- 
ress' with  the  regime. 

Thus,  official  but  inchoate  frustration  has  increasingly 
become  rampant  if  not  ubiquitous,  as  past  foreign  policies  toward 
Myanraar  have  not  seemed  to  produce  significant  internal  changes. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  initiatives  or  soundings  emanating 
from  a  variety  of  quarters.  The  SLORC  has  inaugurated  some 
reforms ,  the  Thai  have  invited  Myanmar  to  be  its  guest  at  the  July 
1994  ASEAN  meeting  in  Bangkok.  The  Australians  are  exploring  means 
of  conciliation.  Japan  is  rethinking  its  halt  in  new  foreign 
assistance.  Nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs)  and  groups  like 
the  Carter  Center  and  the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace  are  exploring 
what  might  be  done.  Although  official  U.S.  policy  still  calls  for 
the  unconditional  release  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi ,  improved  human 
rights,  avoiding  appointing  an  ambassador,  and  honoring  the  results 
of  the  1990  elections,  there  is  growing  debate  over  whether  this 
policy  of  no  official  high-level  dialogue  is  effective.  Some  wish 
to  separate  trade  and  investment  issues  from  human  rights  problems 
(as  has  occurred  in  U.S.  relations  with  China  over  the  most- 
favored-nation  issue) ,  and  anti-narcotics  programming  from  democ- 
racy, as  some  propose  in  Burma.  These  varied  frustrations  are 
reflected  in  the  assessment  of  the  Burma  conundrum  in  academic 
circles  worldwide. 
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II  The  Academics  on  the  Burma  Road 

If  the  coup  polarized  the  internal  state  and  its  external 
neighbors,  it  did  the  same  to  the  minuscule  foreign  academic 
community  writing  in  English  concerned  with  Burma.  There  were  and 
still  are  few  young  students  or  staff  engaged  seriously  in  any 
aspect  of  Burmese  studies  in  the  West.  Since  field  work  was 
severely  restricted,  the  few  existing  professors  could  not  en- 
courage graduate  students  in  most  disciplines  concerned  with  Burma. 
Burmese  was  only  taught  at  perhaps  three  universities  in  the  United 
States.  The  academic  community  concerned  with  Burma,  most  of  whom 
did  field  work  prior  to  1962,  was  aging  rapidly.  A  study  indicated 
that  in  the  five  years  before  1981,  only  thirteen  American  citizens 
had  academically  published  or  given  papers  on  any  aspect  of  Burmese 
studies. ' 

Before  1988,  Burma  studies  meetings  were,  as  one  participant 
described  them,  like  an  American  'eighth  grade  home  room' — vibrant, 
unruly,  friendly,  full  of  comraderie,  and  disorganized.  Such 
meetings  that  took  place  were  gatherings  of  a  small  coterie  of 
aficionados,  and  transcended  even  East-West  cold  war  polarizations, 
and  pro  and  anti  attitudes  toward  the  military  within  Burma.  This 
changed  with  the  anticipated  taste  of  democratic  success  in  the 
streets  of  urban  Burma,  repression,  and  the  coup. 

The  foreign  academic  specialists  and  writers  on  Burma  res- 
ponded to  the  coup  and  the  resulting  excesses  with  almost  universal 


A  p«p«r  pr«p«rad   In  r^pon»«  to  tA«  U.S.   praaldanu&l  rniMl— ion  on  rarmlqn  Uanquf  ond  lnt«KTi«uo«iBi  scudlao   (Ifll) 
(r«p«r«o    Dv    C*ri    Maaa    lUnlwralcy    of    HlcAlqanl    ond   OavlO    1.    Stolflborq    ( U.S.A.  1 .0.  )  ,    co-cb«trs. 
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horror.  Although  the  crisis  in  Burma  was  less  widely  available  to 
international  audiences  than  that  at  Tienanmen  a  year  later  because 
of  the  lack  of  television,  those  concerned  about  the  Burmese 
peoples  were  appalled  as  news  leaked  out  sporadically,  and  this  was 
reflected  in  the  international  news  coverage  of  the  events  of  1988. 

A  major  split  in  the  academic  community  in  thinking  about 
Myanmar  has  evolved  since  1988.  This  rift  is  reflected  in  two 
extreme  positions,  each  academically  buttressed,  as  well  as  in  a 
number  of  other  intermediate  positions  that  fill  out  this  intel- 
lectual spectrum  of  analysis  and  emotions. 

On  one  side  are  those  who  argue  that  what  has  occurred  in 
Myanmar  in  its  autocratic  rule  and  use  of  power  hark  back  to  an 
essential  Burmese  tradition  predating  the  colonial  era.  That  is, 
they  maintain  that  the  contemporary  state  acts  very  much  like  that 
of  the  Burmese  kings  in  their  autocratic  use  of  power  and  the  means 
by  which  they  attempt  to  engender  political  legitimacy.  The  state 
has  fostered  this  image  to  some  degree — they  have  reverted  to 
traditional  names  for  modern  institutions  (the  Uluttaw  has  become 
a  National  Assembly  instead  of  a  royal  council),  and  glorified  the 
Burman  tradition.  It  has  built  pagodas,  purified  the  sangha,  as 
did  the  kings,  maintained  a  monopoly  on  certain  natural  resources, 
such  as  oil  and  teak  as  did  the  monarchs,  and  more  basically 
wielded  and  viewed  power  in  a  traditional  manner.  Power  in  Burma 
traditionally  and  contemporaneously  was  and  is  highly  personalized; 
factionalism  was  and  is  rife.  Some  in  this  category  would  say  that 
the  multi-party,  civilian  period  of  1948-1958  and  1960-1962  was  a 
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sport  and  neither  typical  nor  replicable.  One  scholar  went  so  far 
as  to  maintain  that  real  Burmese  independence  stared  with  the 
military  coup  of  1962,  not  1948.  Ne  Win,  they  might  say,  was  more 
a  traditional  ruler  than  a  revolutionary,  socialist  figure.  This 
set  of  views  did  not  necessarily  intend  to  legitimate  the  present 
government,  but  rather  to  explain  it,  and  recognize  that  it  (or  a 
similar  pattern  of  governance  with  a  strong  military  component)  is 
likely  to  endure  because  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  Burmese  tradi- 
tion. There  are  some  opposed  to  this  position  who  would  argue  that 
in  fact  these  opinions  do  tend  to  legitimate  the  state,  whatever 
the  intent  of  their  proponents. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  those  that  say  that  the 
civilian  period  was  a  democratic,  multiparty  era  that  provided  the 
training  in  and  experience  of  democracy  sufficient  on  which  to 
build  a  new  pluralistic  state,  and  that  the  cries  for  democracy  and 
the  suffering  resulting  from  its  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  people 
in  1988  reflect  a  real  transformation  and  demands  for  change  in  the 
country.  These  writers  have  been  joined  by  many  who  decry  the 
present  state  of  human  rights  in  Burma. 

Other  writers  stress  more  technical  aspects  of  reforms, 
especially  economics, — needed  or  undertaken — and  offer  acute 
observations  and  analyses  of  specific  issues.  Some  are  Burmese 
living  abroad,  and  these  often  have  family  links  back  into  Burma, 
which  may  cause  some  to  be  perspicacious  in  their  written  opinions. 
Some  writers,  previously  denouncing  the  regime,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  having  dialogue  and  dealing  appropriately  with  the 
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SLORC  are  critical  to  eventual,  positive  changes  in  Myanmar. 

There  is,  in  addition,  a  generalized  school  of  public  policy 
and  academic  thought  that  links  sequentially  economic  liberaliza- 
tion to  political  pluralism.  Thus,  this  group  would  argue,  econo- 
mic liberalization,  such  as  has  begun  in  Burma,  will  inevitably 
create  pressures  for  political  change,  access  to  more  information, 
international  contacts,  and  other  desirable  desiderata.  This, 
indeed,  is  official,  worldwide  U.S.  foreign  assistance  policy.*  It 
is  also  one  basis  for  the  Thai  policy  of  "constructive  engagement" 
with  Myanmar,  which  consists  of  investment  and  trade  together  with 
constant  goodwill  missions  in  both  directions.  The  Asian  experi- 
ence in  demonstrating  the  intimate  and  causal  relationship  economic 
and  political  pluralism,  however,  is  not  convincing  over  any  prog- 
rammatic time  period  that  is  useful  (e.g..  South  Korea  1961-1987, 
Taiwan  1950-1991,  and  continuing  political  centralism  in  Singapore, 
Malaysia,  Indonesia,  China,  Vietnam,  etc.). 

This  writer  considers  that,  indeed,  the  SLORC  and  military 
rule  are  in  the  traditional  pattern  of  the  Burmese  concepts  and  use 
of  power.  He  views  the  military  as  reflecting  one  of  two  major 
streams  of  executive  authority  in  Burmese  history  (the  other  the 
religious-oriented  stream  exemplified  by  some  kings  and  in  the 
modern  period  by  U  Nu) ,  but  that  these  views  and  the  traditional, 
pre-colonial  relations  between  the  peoples  of  Burma  (however  good 
or  poor  they  may  have  been)  cannot  be  restored  because  of  the 


Tat   tnarv   !■   •   apllc  wltMn  tDa  Am»Tie»n  foraiqn  policy  cosaunityi    soaa  argulDQ  for  Borv  erada  that  mlgbt   la*d  to 
I'tarnai    ;;ti*raitiaclon,    otAara  advocatinq   trada   and  aliitary  mmb»rgomm  and  avoiding  bl^H-laval  dlaloqua  «icb  tha  SLOBC. 
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changing  nature  of  Burmese  public  opinion  and  the  modern  world  in 
which  the  state  must  operate.  Traditional  patterns  of  power,  how- 
ever widespread  and  however  relevant,  cannot  be  imposed  over 
prolonged  periods  over  an  increasingly  aware  citizenry,  and  will 
not  bring  about  the  progress  that  both  the  government  and  the 
people  seem  to  have  articulated.  Positive  and  obvious  economic 
changes  in  Burma's  neighbors  also  undercut  the  possibility  of 
economic  stasis  in  Myanmar. 

These  varying  views,  for  all  of  which  there  is  evidence,  are 
not  simply  academic  matters,  but  have  important  and  immediate 
policy  implications,  some  of  which  will  be  examined  below.  It  is 
first  necessary,  however,  to  review  the  recent  events  in  Myanmar  to 
determine  what  has  changed. 

Ill  The  SLORC  in  Burma 

Since  the  coup  of  September  18,  1988  and  the  extensive  brutal- 
ity leading  to  and  resulting  from  that  action,  those  few  abroad  who 
pay  attention  to  Burma  have  been  appalled  by  the  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  in  that  state.  New  foreign  economic  assistance,  except 
from  China,  was  cut  off  in  protest.  The  situation  was  exacerbated 
by  the  SLORC's  agreement  to  hold  multi-party  elections  on  May  27, 
1990,  ]ailing  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and  other  leaders  of  the  opposition, 
and  then  ignoring  its  own  (the  military's)  overwhelming  defeat  in 
the  elections. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bankruptcy  of  the  previous  socialist 
military  regime  (the  Burma  Socialist  Programme  Party)  led  to 
tentative  openings  to  the  internal  and  external  private  sector  and 
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a  flurry  of  foreign  investraent  in  Myaninar  (close  to  $1  billion  at 
this  date,  according  to  official  figures).  This  economic  modera- 
tion, welcomed  by  many  internally  and  abroad,  was  in  stark  contrast 
to  political  rigidity.  Until  1993,  there  was  little  attempt  to 
begin  dialogue  between  the  state  and  the  formal  political  opposi- 
tion (principally  the  National  League  for  Democracy),  and  between 
the  state  and  the  major  ethnic  rebels  on  constitutional  power. 

There  seems  little  question  that  the  regime  in  Myanmar  has 
been  stung  by  the  international  'pariah  state'  characterization  of 
that  country,  by  highly  critical  United  Nations  resolutions,  by 
criticisms  by  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Laureates  (among  whom  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi  figures  prominently,  and  whom  the  Thai  allowed  into  Thai- 
land in  1993),  and  others.  They  have  become  conscious  that  their 
international  image  had  to  change. 

IV  Conciliation,  CoDpromise ,  or  Cosmetics? 

The  SLORC,  as  a  result,  has  engaged  in  a  major  internal  and 
external  campaign  to  assure  the  world  that  changes  are  under  way. 
Most  prominent  has  been  the  movement  toward  a  new  constitution 
through  a  National  Convention,  whose  members  were  hand-picked  by 
the  state  and  whose  agenda  was  carefully  orchestrated;  the  economic 
liberalization;  discussions  and  ceasefires  with  some  of  the  ethnic 
rebels — most  importantly  the  Kachin;  the  release  of  some  2,000 
political  prisoners,  although  hundred  remain  in  custody;  and  other 
conciliatory  acts.  In  1994,  we  have  seen  the  first  visit  of  a  non- 
family  member  to  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  (Congressman  Richardson — Democ- 
rat, New  Mexico),  and  the  approved  entry  of  a  large  number  of 
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reporters.  Tourist  visas  have  been  extended  to  four  weeks.  A 
campaign  has  been  launched  to  convince  donors  (especially  the 
Japanese)  to  restart  foreign  economic  assistance,  and  for  the  U.S. 
to  reopen  the  anti-narcotics  program,  toward  which  end  a  prominent 
lobbyist  has  been  hired.  Sources  in  Tokyo  indicate  that  a  change 
in  policy  toward  Myanmar  is  expected. 

How  significant  are  these  actions?  Any  assessment  of  these 
activities  must  be  tentative  and  highly  personal,  but  a  clear 
pattern  of  modest,  peripheral  policy  amelioration  is  evident.  This 
writer  believes,  however,  that  the  SLORC  is  anxious  to  improve 
Myanmar 's  image  externally  and  internally,  will  institute  a 
'civilianized'  (in  contrast  to  a  civilian)  new  government  at  some 
indefinite  future  date,  perhaps  in  late  1994,  will  continue  to  open 
(modestly)  the  economy,  and  may  eliminate  some  of  the  egregious 
excesses  of  state  control.  In  this  assessment,  however,  the 
military  will  keep  essential  control  over  the  state  and  its 
administration  at  all  levels,  will  ensure  Burman  domination  of 
other  ethnic  groups,  will  be  more  highly  dirigiste  than  free-market 
economists  would  wish,  will  continue  to  manipulate  access  to 
information  to  suit  the  achievement  of  their  new  goals,  and  make 
laws  supportive  of  their  concepts  of  power  and  authority.  The 
military,  as  they  have  indicated,  will  copy  Indonesia,  opting  for 
stability  under  military  control  over  freedom.  In  both  states,  the 
military  will  not  only  control  a  strong  presidential  system,  they 
will  also  participate  in  administration  at  all  levels,  have  a  major 
grip  on  the  economy  (in  Burma  through  the  Union  of  Myanmar  Holding 
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Corporation,  a  military-owned  firm),  continue  to  foster  a  ubiqui- 
tous military  intelligence  system,  keep  the  military  financing  and 
control  autonomous  from  the  rest  of  government,  and  through  the 
'non-political'  mass  organization  called  in  Burma  the  Union  Soli- 
darity and  Development  Association,  the  Burmese  Golkar  in  its  pre- 
party  formulation,  provide  support  for  military  policies.  In  both 
states  a  multi-party  system  will  be  controlled  by  the  military. 
Although  the  Indonesia  model  may  be  attempted,  that  does  not  mean 
it  will  work  as  effectively  for  the  tatmadaw  (Burmese  armed  forces) 
as  it  has  for  the  Indonesians,  as  many  other  factors  are  dissimilar 
and  the  levels  of  institutional  development  are  quite  disparate. 

The  SLORC  has  been  adamant  in  the  past  about  refusing  to  start 
a  dialogue  with  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  whose  imprisonment  (much  to  the 
consternation  of  the  SLORC)  has  come  to  symbolize  the  repressive 
nature  of  military  rule  in  Myanmar  and  whose  release  has  become  the 
sine  qua  non  of  normalization  of  relations  with  the  industrialized 
powers . 

In  spite  of  the  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  trauma,  the  SLORC  today  is 
stronger  than  it  has  been.  The  military — as  long  as  they  remain 
united — now  have  been  strengthened,  although  factionalism  has  been 
rampant  in  Burmese  history  and  within  the  military  as  well. 
Whether  military  factionalism  will  become  overt  in  the  post  Ne  Win 
era  (we  seem  still  to  be  in  its  penumbra)  is  unclear  but  likely. 
Individual  negotiations  with  rebel  groups,  however  ephemeral  the 
resulting  ceasefires  may  be  over  the  longer  term,  have  undercut, 
fragmented,  and  seriously  wounded  the  ethnic  opposition,  and  thus 
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undermined  the  military  strength  of  the  Bunnan  political  dissi- 
dents. The  Burman  opposition  and  the  minorities  are  both  under 
pressure,  Yet  the  SLORC's  agreement  to  allow  Congressman  Richard- 
son to  see  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  planned  at  least  since  December  1993, 
indicates  that  the  SLORC  recognizes  the  public  need  for  concilia- 
tory gestures  or  actions. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  there  is  modest  movement  in  Myanmar — 
procedural  rather  than  substantive  at  this  stage,  but  nevertheless 
movement  that  should  be  tested  for  seriousness  of  purpose,  and 
movement  that  could  create  momentum  that  might  alleviate  some  of 
the  regime's  past  excesses.  Internal  and  external  dialogue  between 
the  SLORC  and  the  opposition,  and  between  the  SLORC  and  the  world 
outside  Myanmar,  are  needed.  Thus,  in  the  view  of  this  writer, 
this  is  a  moment  to  test  the  SLORC's  interest  in  furthering  this 
modest  dialogue,  and  to  try  to  ensure  that  the  liberalizing  politi- 
cal needs  of  the  political  and  ethnic  opposition  are  not  subverted. 
V  Past  Efforts  at  Analysis  and  Conciliation 

Since  1988,  there  have  been  a  large  number  of  meetings  and 
discussions  among  outside  observers  of  Burma  about  what  might  be 
done.  Opposition  groups  and  some  of  the  expatriate  Burmese  com- 
munity have  rallied  in  a  variety  of  international  and  local 
conferences  and  passionately  called  for  de-recognition  of  SLORC  by 
the  United  Nations  and  individual  states,  boycotts,  embargoes,  and 
disinvestment.  Political  posturing  has  been  prevalent,  however 
sincere  the  motivation.  These  have  been  fora  for  exhortation,  not 
conciliation.   The  demands  that  have  been  made,  however  morally 
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based,  have  reflected  confrontation. 

Academic  meetings  have  more  dispassionately  analyzed  the  state 

of  play,  decried  lack  of  academic  freedom  in  Myanmar,  but  do  not 

usually  propose  positive  change.   Previous  meetings,  such  as  those 

at  the  Carter  Center  and  elsewhere,  have  also  been  confrontational. 

VI  Present  Needs  and  the  Current  Situation 

There  is  apparently  a  growing,  positive,  and  widespread  in- 
terest in  seeking  avenues  of  conciliation  with  Myanmar,  together 
with  a  recognition  that  continued  confrontation  is  unlikely  to  be 
successful  in  achieving  any  of  goals  of  the  parties  concerned. 
Optimism  is,  however,  widely  muted.  The  dangers  of  foreigners 
(including  expatriate  Burmese)  seeking  to  impose  solutions  to 
Burmese  problems  are  apparent,  and  the  chances  of  any  single  action 
producing  unequivocal,  positive  results  are  limited.  Yet  inaction 
may  be  tantamount  to  missed  opportunities  of  potential  signifi- 
cance.  There  have  been  three  recent  developments. 

The  Australian  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Trade  held  an 
'experts  meeting'  in  Coolum,  Australia  January  30-February  3,  1994 
where  a  small  group  of  specialists  (including  this  writer)  proposed 
a  variety  of  means  and  benchmarks  for  action  toward  conciliation. 
One  of  these  recommendations  was  to  encourage  dialogue  at  the 
working  level  on  various  topics  on  which  discussion  was  feasible, 
including  a  review  of  conciliation  in  the  cultural  context  of 
Burma.  The  Carter  Center  has  rethought  its  previous  approach,  and 
held  a  meeting  March  14-16,  1994  to  discuss  conciliation,  which 
this  writer  also  attended.   A  third  meeting  was  held  in  April  1994 
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at  the  U.S.  Institute  for  Peace  to  discuss  alternatives.  In  all 
three  meetings,  Burmese  were  intentionally  excluded  to  prevent 
partisanship  from  taking  command.  In  addition,  the  Korean  Kim  Dae 
Jung  Peace  Foundation  for  the  Asia-Pacific  Region  has  indicated 
that  the  freeing  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  is  one  of  their  priorities. 
At  any  new  stage,  however,  there  was  recognition  that  the  Burmese 
must  be  intimately  involved,  for  the  solutions  to  or  amelioration 
of  the  problems,  insofar  as  either  is  possible,  will  be  bama-lo — 
'in  the  Burmese  manner.'  The  productive  foreign  role  is  to 
facilitate  the  dialogue,  not  resolve  the  issues. 
VII  Moving  the  Military  Leviathan 
First  Steps  in  Conciliation  in  Burma/Myanmar 

What  first  steps  might  foreign  governments,  donors,  and 
concerned  parties  take  to  move  the  State  Law  and  Order  Restoration 
Council  (SLORC)  toward  internal  and  external  dialogue,  reconcili- 
ation, and  amelioration  of  political  rights  problems?  No  action 
will  have  Cartesian  clarity;  all  will  involve  trade  offs  and 
balances  that  should  carefully  be  considered. 

The  confrontational  role  of  the  industrialized  states  toward 
Burma  since  the  coup  of  September  18,  1988,  however  morally  justi- 
fied because  of  regime  excesses,  has  failed  to  produce  substantive 
improvements  in  pluralistic  governance.  Since  the  SLORC's  nadir  in 
legitimacy  following  their  refusal  to  recognize  the  results  of  the 
May  27,  1990  election,  which  they  profoundly  lost,  their  regime  has 
been  strengthened  rather  than  diminished  through  the  following: 
modest  but  significant  openings  to  the  indigenous  and  foreign 
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private  sectors  and  investment  and  resultant  foreign  exchange 
earnings;  a  series  of  cease  fires  with  diverse  ethnic  rebel  groups 
(roost  significantly  the  Kachin);  a  weakening  of  the  democratic 
opposition  in  the  border  areas  through  more  stringent  Thai  controls 
on  their  movements  and  supply;  an  expansion  of  the  military  and  the 
improvement  in  some  of  their  equipment;  as  well  as  a  generally 
apathetic  response  to  repression  in  Myanmar  by  the  ASEAN  states. 
The  excoriation  of  the  SLORC  by  the  industrialized  states  and  the 
United  Nations  is  of  apparent  concern  to  the  regime,  but  it  has  not 
resulted  in  a  significant  diminution  of  the  basic  power  of  the 
Burmese  tatmadaw  ( armed  forces ) ,  although  it  has  produced 
ameliorative  measures.  Indeed,  the  power  of  the  political  and 
ethnic  opposition  has  ebbed. 

The  SLORC  has  made  modest  internal  concessions  (from  release 
of  some  political  prisoners,  allowing  Congressman  Richardson  to 
visit  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi ,  to  allowing  more  reporters  into  the 
country),  but  they  have  retained,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to 
retain,  effective  military  control  through  the  functioning  of 
military  intelligence  to  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution 
through  a  captive  National  Convention.  The  Indonesia  model  of 
military  rule,  involving  a  constitutional  role  for  the  military  and 
its  'dual  function'  (both  military  and  civil),  is  apparently  in 
process  of  formulation.  Short  of  a  mass  revolution  (the  SLORC  has 
attempted  to  keep  down  the  urban  price  of  rice,  an  element  in  the 
1988  uprising;  they  cannot  let  anything  untoward  happen  to  Aung  San 
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Suu  Kyi),  which  at  this  point  seems  unlikely,''  the  military  will 
continue  in  effective  power  under  a  'civilianized'  regime.  In 
addition,  the  military  will  persist  in  having  a  substantial  and 
direct  investment  in  the  economy,  and  a  major  influence  in  the 
'private'  banking  system. 

A  salient  issue  is  the  unity  of  the  military,  which  goes  to 
great  pains  to  proclaim  its  solidarity.  The  remarkable  degree  to 
which  they  do  so  may  indicate  the  sensitivity  of  the  issue  and  the 
fragility  of  a  society  historically  prone  to  factionalism;  attempt- 
ing to  split  the  military  is  the  most  heinous  of  crimes,  one  with 
which  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  has  been  charged.  The  question  is  not 
military  control,  but  rather  which  elements  of  the  military  will  be 
influential,  and  whether  any  actions  taken  by  external  actors  can 
influence  the  process. 

If  the  SLORC  is  stronger,  then  what  points  of  leverage  exist 
on  which  to  negotiate  positive  changes  in  their  or  a  subsequent 
military  dominated  regime?  One  may  relate  to  the  minority  regions. 
The  ceasefires  with  the  minorities  have  led  to  promises  by  the 
SLORC,  and  expectations  on  the  part  of  the  minorities,  that 
material  improvements  and  assistance  will  be  forthcoming  to  the 
peoples  in  these  areas  from  the  central  government.  A  new  national 
ministry  was  created  for  this  purpose  in  1992.  Despite  such 
promises,  the  SLORC  cannot  deliver  such  assistance  in  any  meaning- 
ful amount  over  such  a  wide  area  without  foreign  support.  They  are 
evidently  concerned  about  the  situation  in  that  region,  as  they 
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have  invited  some  foreigners  (British,  German)  to  travel  freely  in 
those  areas  to  chronicle  these  problems.  Neutral  foreign  observers 
indicate  the  dire  conditions  under  which  some  of  these  peoples 
live,  with  little  food,  forced  resettlement,  epidemic  disease  and 
malnutrition,  and  a  shortage  of  educational  opportunities.  The 
Kachin  Baptist  Convention  alone  cares  for  63,000  people  (10  percent 
of  the  population  of  that  state) — some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  are  in  dire  need.  The  U.S.  had  disapproved  of  a  previously 
proposed  UNDP  program  in  the  border  areas  that  included  road 
building  that  some  felt  would  have  strengthened  military  control 
over  those  regions.  The  ceasefires  have  lessened  the  immediacy 
these  fears  because  of  existing  and  already  expanded  military 
influence  there.  It  seems  apparent  that  the  SLORC  wants  the 
ceasefires  to  hold,  and  thus  must  deliver  some  major  assistance  to 
these  areas. 

If  improving  the  lot  of  the  hill  area  peoples  is  desirable  to 
both  groups  (the  state  and  the  minorities),  then  how  might  it  be 
done,  by  whom,  and  what  factors  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  such 
negotiations?  The  following  are  some  of  the  prevailing  conditions 
and  attitudes  related  to  Burma/Myanmar  and  held  by  senior  Buirmese 
officials  that  any  proposed  actions  should  take  into  consideration. 

[a]  The  highly  xenophobic  SLORC  believes,  and  is  held  captive 
by  its  own  propaganda,  and  fears  foreign  involvement  in,  and 
collusion  with,  the  minorities  for  the  dissolution  of  the  state. 
There  is  historical  evidence  of  this  from  an  earlier  period.  They 
need  reassurance  at  all  levels  that  this  is  generally  no  longer  the 
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case,  and  has  not  been  so  for  decades.' 

[b]  Neither  the  SLORC  nor  the  foreign  powers,  each  for  their 
own  internal  political  processes,  can  be  seen  as  acquiescing  to 
overt  pressures  from  abroad;  a  face-saving  solution  must  be  found 
for  all  parties.  Negotiations  should  thus  be  held  in  private,  and 
'demands'  avoided.  Although  official  avenues  are  critical,  private 
ones  could  also  be  efficacious. 

[c]  The  Burmese  state  is  not  in  imminent  danger  of  economic 
collapse  because  of  a  fragmented  subsistence  system.  Any  proposed 
embargo  to  be  mandated  by  the  UN  would  neither  be  possible  (because 
of  Chinese  veto),  nor  enforceable,  because  of  both  Chinese  and  Thai 
interests.  This  is  the  position  of  the  Thai  government  at  the 
highest  level. 

[d]  Donor  unity  is  necessary  in  any  foreign  effort  and  assist- 
ance deftly  staged  to  condition  improvements  in  relations  to  inter- 
nal ,  liberalizing  governance  changes.  A  lesson  from  the  1970s  is 
that  too  much  assistance  not  tied  to  specific  reforms  undercuts 
movement  toward  such  reforms. 

[e]  In  the  past,  politics  have  lead  economics;  to  expect  that 
economic  reforms  would  have  a  short  or  medium  term  effect  on  poli- 
tical liberalization  is  demonstrated  neither  by  Burmese  history  nor 
by  the  Asian  experience  (long  term  influence  is,  however,  likely). 

[f]  Internal  Burmese  legislation  (e.g.,  the  Yangon  Munici- 
pality Act)  allows  some  units  of  the  government  (and  likely  the 
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constituent  states  and  divisions  under  a  new  constitution)  to 
receive  foreign  assistance  without  reference  to  the  central  govern- 
ment; with  pervasive  military  control  this  is  not  viewed  by  the 
authorities  as  a  threat  to  the  state,  and  indeed  is  evidence,  if 
any  were  needed,  of  the  intention  by  the  military  to  continue 
control  not  only  at  the  center,  but  at  the  periphery. 

[g]  Any  donor  action,  even  those  clearly  humanitarian  in 
nature,  must  satisfy  international  human  rights  groups  that  the 
donors  have  not  abandoned  moving  toward  the  goals  of  plural 
governance  and  established  rights,  and  thus  they  should  continue 
overt  external  pressures  through  the  UN  and  related  agencies. 

[h]  Any  NGO  activities  approved  for  operation  within  Burma 
should  be  coordinated;  NGOs  operating  piecemeal  may  find  their 
program  activities  and  administrative  operations  more  restricted 
than  if  the  NGOs  were  to  cooperate  and  coordinate  their  plans  and 
relationships . 

[i]  Because  of  constitutional  movement  and  signs  of  some 
internal  interest  in  at  least  cosmetic  change,  the  time  for  first 
steps  seems  to  be  more  propitious  than  heretofore. 

No  amelioration  of  conditions  in  Myanmar  through  negotiation 
with  the  SLORC  is  without  cost.  Negotiations  or  assistance  under 
almost  any  circumstances  might  strengthen  the  regime,  but  inaction 
might  not  weaken  it  and  could  continue  the  suffering  of  the 
affected  peoples. 

A  series  of  staged  steps  is  proposed  in  the  first  instance  to 
be  privately  explored  with  the  SLORC  with  the  understanding  that 
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successive  liberalization  actions  would  result  in  further  progress 
as  outlined  below.  These  steps  might  be  taken  even  if,  for  exam- 
ple, Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  were  immediately  freed  from  house  arrest  and 
some  compromise  reached  with  her.  These  actions  would  begin  with 
NGO  activity,  gradually  increasing  to  government  or  multilateral 
donor  involvement  as  conditions  warrant.  As  private  efforts,  they 
could  be  disowned  at  any  stage  should  they  fail.  Foreign  official 
encouragement  would  be  helpful. 

These  steps  might  include: 

[A.  ]  Following  initial  private  soundings  noted  below  and 
already  begun,  a  variety  of  meetings  could  be  held  in  the  region 
bringing  together  working  level  specialists,  foreign  NGOs  that  are 
considering  humanitarian  and  developmental  assistance  to  the 
deprived  border  peoples,  the  business  community,  and  others  with 
representatives  of  the  SLORC.  At  such  meetings,  both  programmatic 
and  administrative  arrangements  should  be  discussed  with  repre- 
sentatives of  SLORC  on  relations  and  any  possible  assistance.  In 
the  case  of  NGO  activity  in  hill  areas,  these  might  include  issues 
of  direct  versus  indirect  support  to  such  peoples,  import  of  com- 
modities, training,  regulations  governing  operations  of  resident  or 
non-resident  NGOs,  ministerial  reporting  requirements  (e.g.,  to  the 
Ministry  of  Home  and  Religious  Affairs,  Foreign  Ministry,  etc.), 
exchange  rates  for  assistance,  banking  requirements,  taxation,  the 
organization  of  indigenous  NGOs,  etc.  Private  but  explicit 
understandings  might  be  reached  with  SLORC  on  further  internal 
liberalization  both  at  the  center  and  the  periphery. 
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[B]  If  such  meetings  were  successful  in  establishing  dialogue 
and  if  an  NGO  program  were  to  work  effectively,  and  if  the  central 
government  were  to  make  significant  conciliatory  rights  changes  at 
the  center  in  response,  then  a  second  stage  might  be  implemented 
that  could  possibly  include:  [1]  elimination  of  U.S.  disapproval  of 
multilateral  lending  (should  donors  agree  that  internal  economic 
changes  were  effective);  [2]  the  nomination  of  a  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Myanmar;  [3]  the  encouragement  of  staged  Japanese  assistance,  etc. 

[C]  Concurrent  with  these  actions  would  be  a  set  of  'confi- 
dence-building' measures  designed  to  increase  contact  between 
Burmese  and  foreigners  at  a  variety  of  levels.  These  could  draw 
upon  discussions  already  initiated  by  the  Australians  and  the 
Carter  Center.  Such  measures  might  include  meetings  at  appropriate 
venues  involving  officials  (U.S.,  UN,  Australians,  SLORC,  etc.)  and 
specialists  and  scholars  all  as  private  citizens  on  a  variety  of 
topics.  One  such  meeting  has  already  been  proposed  on  conciliation 
in  Burmese  society,  and  a  member  of  SLORC  indicated  that  it  might 
be  held  in  Rangoon. 

VIII  Thailand's  Stance  and  Role 
Thailand's  relations  with  Myanmar  have  markedly  shifted.  The 
traditional,  mutual  antipathies  between  the  two  states  have  been 
legendary,  and  have  continued  until  recently.  Burmese  generals 
have  in  the  past  complained  about  Thai  support  for  the  rebellions 
along  the  border,  and  the  Thai  until  recently  have  not  forgotten 
the  destruction  of  Ayuthia  by  the  Burmese  forces  in  the  18th 
century  (Thailand  is  still  called  'Ayuthia'  in  Burmese,  and  only 
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recently  have  the  Thai  guidebooks  on  Ayuthia  in  English  eliminated 
accounts  of  the  Burmese  role  in  its  demise  at  the  insistence  of 
Thai  authorities). 

But  Thai  foreign  policy  toward  Burma  has  been  pragmatic  and 
has  altered.  Thailand  first  perceived  itself  threatened  by  a 
communist  and  resurgent  China  bent  on  both  expansion  and  infil- 
tration of  the  extensive  overseas  Chinese  community  in  Thailand. 
When  Vietnam  seemed  to  threaten  Thailand  on  its  eastern  front 
through  Laos  and  Cambodia,  Thailand  felt  it  could  not  afford  to 
confront  directly  a  hostile  or  radical  regime  in  Rangoon  on  its 
western  front.  Thus  Thailand  surreptitiously  supported  the  crea- 
tion or  continuation  of  a  series  of  buffer  'states'  (which  in 
effect  the  various  ethnic  Burmese  rebellions  were),  which  insulated 
the  conservative  regime  in  Bangkok  from  what  was  regarded  as  a 
radical  government  in  Rangoon.  A  low  level  of  controlled  violence 
weakened  the  Rangoon  government,  which  was  perceived  as  radical, 
and  thus  seemed  to  be  in  Thai  interests. 

This  changed  with  the  Burmese  coup  in  September  1988.  Mili- 
tary-to-military relations  between  the  two  states  rapidly  improved, 
with  numerous  delegations  going  in  both  directions,  and  then  the 
introduction  of  investment  connections  between  Thai  firms  and  the 
Burmese.'  It  is  a  hypothesis  that  Thailand's  growing  friendliness 
with  Myanmar  was  not  solely  a  product  of  the  exploitation  of  the 
natural  resources  along  their  frontier,  although  Thai  teak  conces- 
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sions  in  Burma  came  just  after  the  banning  of  all  logging  in  Thai- 
land because  of  disastrous  and  lethal  mudslides  that  killed  hun- 
dreds in  that  border  region,  but  also  because  of  the  growing 
economic  hegemony  that  China  seemed  to  enjoy,  thus  shrinking  the 
Thai  traditional  smuggling  trade  that  had  in  1988  been  legalized. 
Chinese  economic  liberalization  and  the  collapse  of  the  Burmese 
Communist  party  along  the  frontier  enabled  the  Chinese  to  supply 
the  increasing  demand  for  consumer  goods  that  Burma  needed  (because 
of  the  mistrust  in  local  currency  following  the  demonetization  of 
September  5,  1987)  but  could  not  produce. 

Thailand's  decision  to  embark  on  'constructive  engagement' 
(whatever  the  term  may  mean,  it  practically  involved  continuing 
high  level  dialogue  with  the  SLORC  and  trade  and  investment)  was 
thus  motivated  by  a  variety  of  reasons  including:  investment 
opportunities,  an  attempt  to  deny  China  exclusive  trade  influence 
and  thus  effectively  outflank  economically  the  Thai  frontier,  the 
apparent  inability  (expressed  at  the  highest  levels  in  Thailand)  to 
control  or  contain  the  long  border  with  Myanmar,  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  Burmese  natural  resources  (teak,  shrimp,  gas,  etc.),  which 
had  remained  largely  unexploited. 

At  this  time,  Thailand  had  also  embarked  on  a  new  mainland 
Southeast  Asia  policy  under  Prime  Minister  Chatichai.  At  the 
Japanese  Emperor's  funeral  in  Tokyo  in  February  1990,  he  presented 
President  Bush  an  aide  memoire  calling  for  diplomatic  and  economic 
cooperation  between  Thailand  and  the  United  States  in  helping  an 
expanded  Thai  role  in  mainland  Southeast  Asia.  Although  the  focus 
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and  attention  was  on  the  former  Indochina  states,  Burma  was  also 
included.  The  United  States  seemed,  at  least  publicly,  to  ignore 
this  issue. 

According  to  some  scholars,  both  China  and  Thailand  pressured 
the  SLORC  to  abandon  its  1992  imminent  attack  on  Mannerplaw,  the 
Karen  rebel  capital  and  site  of  the  Democratic  Alliance  of  Burma, 
the  opposition  Burman-minority  coalition.  This  was  said  to  be 
because  both  neighbors  felt  that  a  political  solution  was  better 
than  a  military  one,  for  the  fall  of  Mannerplaw  might  drive  the 
insurrection  underground,  making  it  more  dangerous,  and  increase 
the  flow  of  refugees.' 

Since  the  beginning  of  1994,  Thailand  has  taken  an  increasing- 
ly strong  stand  against  the  Burmese  opposition  who  operate  in  and 
through  Thailand.  The  herding  of  students  into  relocation  camps, 
prohibition  of  safe  passage  of  dissidents  through  Thailand  to  the 
border,  prohibition  of  relief  supplies  to  the  refugees  and  the 
border  areas,  and  public  and  private  statements  have  indicated  that 
Thailand  is  prepared  to  enter  into  even  closer  relations  with  the 
Burmese  military. 

Whether  Thailand  is  pursuing  its  short-term  national  interests 
by  its  intimate  relationship  with  SLORC  at  the  expense  of  its 
longer  term  potential  is  an  issue  that  Thai  scholars  on  Burma 
should  debate.  But  where  are  these  scholars  and  does  the  Thai 
government  recognize  their  potential  importance  for  Thai  policy? 

At  approximately  the  same  time  as  Thailand,  whose  policies 
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toward  Myanmar  seemed  under  military  control,  was  rethinking  its 
relationships  with  Myanmar,  at  a  meeting  in  Kuala  Lumpur  this 
writer  commented  that  the  ASEAN  states,  all  represented  at  an 
academic  forum  entitled  'Beyond  ASEAN'  (euphemistically  titled  to 
include,  but  not  specifically  designate,  Burma),  did  not  have  a 
cadre  of  expert  national  scholars  who  followed  Burmese  affairs  and 
could  provide  expert  opinions  for  their  governments.  The  national 
interest  of  each  of  the  states,  but  most  urgently  Thailand,  seemed 
to  demand  this  indigenous  competence. 

However  the  Thai  perceive  their  own  national  interests,  it  is 
likely  that  a  stable,  increasingly  prosperous  Burmese  state  that  is 
part  of  the  international  and  regional  economy  is  dependent  on 
continued  and  even  accelerated  political  and  economic  reforms  in 
Myanmar.   How  best  to  accelerate  such  reforms  is  a  major  question. 

Such  economic  'structural  adjustment'  usually  brings  social 
and  economic  pain  in  the  short  term  even  as  it  may  result  in 
increased  growth  and  prosperity  over  a  longer  period.  For  a 
government  to  propose  and  then  undertake  such  reforms  requires 
broadbased  popular  support  both  for  the  regime  and  for  such 
changes.  There  are  many  who  doubt  that  the  present  or  anticipated 
military-dominated  regime  in  Rangoon  will  meet  this  criterion. 
This  could  result  in  increased,  rather  than  lessened,  instability 
in  Myanmar,  a  condition  anathema  to  Thailand's  national  interests. 
SLORC's  continuous  cries  that  the  communists,  now  politically 
defunct  in  Burma,  would  again  rise  should  the  military  relinquish 
power  are  unrealistic. 
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The  long-term  Thai  national  interest  would  seem  to  call  for  a 
stable,  internationally  engaged  Burmese  state  capable  of  control- 
ling warlordism  and  narcotics  activities  along  its  western  front, 
one  open  to  trade  and  investment,  and  one  in  which  the  minority 
groups  along  the  frontiers  were  an  integral  part  of  ,  and  reasonably 
satisfied  in  their  relations  with,  the  central  government.  This 
would  eliminate  the  continuing  Thai  fear  of  large  numbers  of 
refugees  and  resulting  border  trauma. 

For  Thailand  to  understand  critical  nuances  in  Burma,  however, 
reguires  means  the  creation  of  such  Thai  capacity.  The  first,  long 
overdue,  step  is  to  develop  the  internal  capacity  to  train  Thai  in 
Burmese  affairs  so  that  the  Thai  state  has  access  to  expert  views 
on  which  they  can  rely.  This  seems  to  be  presently  lacking. 
Although  some  Thai  study  Burma,  the  effort  seems  unorganized.  Thai 
state  support  for  Burmese  language  and  area  studies ,  and  opening  of 
avenues  of  employment  and  mobility  for  scholars,  government  offi- 
cials, and  the  private  sector  are  all  urgently  needed.  The  Thai 
non-profit  field  as  well  needs  Burma  specialists.  Upward  mobility 
in  the  Foreign  Service  must  be  seen  to  be  as  attractive  in  special- 
izing on  Burma  (and  other  regional  states)  as  it  is  for  European  or 
American  specialization. 

IX  Information  Gaps 

Under  the  regimen  of  the  Burma  Socialist  Programme  Party,  all 
research  on  Burma  was  classified  until  released  at  the  annual 
research  conference  where  research  papers  were  presented.  This 
remarkable  control  over  scholarship  extended  to  the  scientific 
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fields  (including  medical  and  public  health)  as  well  as  the  social 
sciences.  Some  research  was  eschewed,  such  as  that  connected  with 
opinion  surveys  or  political  matters.  Even  after  such  research 
that  was  allowed  was  presented,  access  was  restricted,  especially 
the  access  of  foreigners,  although  a  few  studies,  such  as  some  farm 
surveys,  did  find  their  way  into  the  international  academic  litera- 
ture . 

If  research  was  restricted,  so  was  field  work  by  foreigners. 
Aside  from  a  few  researchers  on  such  subjects  as  religion,  art  and 
archeology,  music,  and  linguistics,  or  on  safe  periods  (e.g.,  the 
military  before  1962),  few  were  allowed  in.  This  accounts  in  part 
for  the  paucity  of  those  in  Burmese  studies.  In  a  sense,  for  much 
of  the  period  Burma  watchers  were  like  American  China  watchers  in 
the  generation  of  the  1950s  and  1960s — glimpsing  and  gleaning  from 
abroad  what  they  could  from  the  meager  literature  available  and 
from  those  exiting  from  the  society. 

The  present  gaps  in  knowledge  are  legion.  We  know  little 
objectively  on  the  micro  aspects  of  the  economy,  whether  at  the 
farm  or  factory  levels.  We  are  limited  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
military,  or  political  and  administrative  institutions,  or  atti- 
tudes, or  contemporary  social  change  and  urbanization,  or  a  myriad 
of  factors  that  limit  our  comprehension  of  the  complexities  (and 
thus  realities)  of  contemporary  Myanmar.  We  need  to  know  more 
about  how  law  is  administered  and  how  the  educational  system  really 
works,  for  example.  More  visitors  mean  more  anecdotal  information- 
-more  leads  into  what  might  be  researched,  but  we  lack  the 
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objective  studies  that  are  required.   Any  first  steps  would  indeed 
be  progress. 

Xenophobia  at  the  official  level  is  still  prevalent  in  Myan- 
mar,  and  in  a  society  where  information  is  regarded  as  power,  it  is 
reluctantly  shared,  even  more  reluctantly  with  foreign  researchers. 
Yet  possibilities  do  exist.  Some  Burmese  institutions  have  expres- 
sed interest  in  joint  foreign-Burmese  field  research  with  foreign- 
ers supplying  training  in  field  work  methodologies.  These  possibi- 
lities might  be  more  fully  explored.  Perhaps  Thai  scholars  might 
be  in  a  position  to  both  assist  and  learn  in  a  manner  not  yet 
available  to  many  outside  Myanmar,  as  well  as  to  train  Burmese  in 
Thailand.  We  are,  in  fact,  not  discussing  strengthening  the 
existing  government,  but  rather  some  future  (perhaps  more  liberal) 
regime  there,  and  in  the  world's  capacity  to  deal  intelligently 
with  Myanmar  based  on  analyses  rather  than  political  posturing. 

The  Thai  national  interest,  as  well  as  international  scholar- 
ship, calls  for  an  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  Burmese 
society,  its  international  relations,  its  internal  institutions, 
and  its  growth  potential  and  various  sectoral  problems.  These  are 
all  lacking. 

X  Coda 

Thailand  has  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to,  as  well  as 
benefit  from,  improved  relations  with  Myanmar.  The  need  exists  for 
Thai  policy  to  be  gauged  toward  the  longer  as  well  as  the  shorter 
term,  and  to  that  end  broader  problems  need  discussion,  training 
needs  to  be  instituted,  and  the  implications  of  Thai  foreign  policy 
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toward  Myanmar  needs  to  be  considered  beyond  the  immediate  military 
context.  Thai  specialists  need  to  be  encouraged,  but  Thai  know- 
ledge of  Burma  also  needs  expansion  at  the  generalist  level — for 
the  university  undergraduate.  In  an  increasingly  democratic 
society,  foreign  policy  cannot  be  too  far  ahead  of  the  educated 
public.  Thai  children  learn  of  the  Burmese  destruction  of  Ayuthia 
in  the  schools;  they  also  need  to  know  about  contemporary  rela- 
tions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  conference  will  move  the  process  of 
developing  Thai  competence  on  Burma  at  all  levels  forward  to  meet 
Thai  concerns,  but  to  contribute  to  international  scholarship  as 
well.  If  Thailand  were  to  undertake  such  actions,  the  cooperation 
of  the  international  community  of  Burma  specialists  would  surely 
follow. 


David  I.  Steinberg  is  Distinguished  Professor  of  Korean  Studies  at 
Georgetown  University,  and  Representative-Designate  of  The  Asia 
Foundation  in  South  Korea. 

Bangkok,  Thailand 
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OS  CORPORATE  INV0LVB4EJn'  IN  BORm;  TOE  GKS  PIPHJNE 
Statement  of  Ms.  Edith  T.  Hlxante,  Director  of  Project  (toje>  an  Inrtppendent  Bona 
Infonnatlon  project  founded  in  1986;  author  of  Burmese  Looldna  Glass. 

Burma  in  1994  is  ruled  by  the  SLORC  junta,  nhidi  has  teen  Internationally  condenned 
for  its  relentless  hunan  rights  violations  (Including  torture,  slavery,  mass  rape, 
and  ethnic  cleansing)  and  for  refusing  to  honor  the  results  of  1990 's  election 
in  which  the  pro-denccracy  party  of  Notel  Peace  Prize  laureate  Aung  San  Suu  Ryi 
von  a  huge  cajority.  Ihe  SLORC  has  financed  a  massive  military  build-up  through 
foreign  trade,  especially  joint-ventures  with  oil  and  gas  corporations.  With  two 
conpanies,  Unocal  and  Texaco,  renainlng  in  joint-ventures  with  the  SLORC,  the 
Onited  States  is  now  reportedly  the  junta's  second  largest  (after  Singapore)  partner 
in  legitimate  investment. 

As  well  as  the  past,  present  and  potential  income  for  the  regime  from  their  concessions, 
the  Unocal  and  Texaco  presence  in  Burma  has  hprrmp  extremely  controversial  because 
of  the  gas  pipeline  scheme.  Partnerships  including  both  conpanies  have  discovered 
large  quantities  of  natural  gas  off  the  coast  of  Burma.  For  the  gaa  to  te  cannercially 
worthwhile,  it  most  te  transported,  either  by  pipeline  or  in  liquified  processed 
form.  The  latter  raises  its  cost,  and  it  must  compete  with  other  inexpensive  gas 
sources  in  Southeast  Asia.  Ihailand's  recently  privatized  Petroleum  Authority 
has  appeared  interested  in  buying  Burmese  gas  to  fuel  new  electrical  plants  — 
if  the  price  is  cteap  enough. 

The  partnership  of  Unocal  and  Totid.  (France)  announced  plans  to  build  a  gas  pipeline 
from  Burma's  sea-fields  to  neighboring  Thailand.  (Teocaco  has  not  revealed  its 
gas  transport  plans,  but  would  te  able  to  use  the  same  pipeline).  The  pipeline 
route  crosses  an  area  of  southern  Burma  called  the  Tenasserim,  whlcA  is  the  heme 
of  indigenous  peoples  including  tte  Mans,  Karens,  Tavoyans  and  Sea  Gypsies.  In 
order  to  secure  tte  area  for  a  potential  pipeline,  tte  SLORC  has  already  moved 
troops  in.  Tte  Tenasserim  has  been  a  war  zone  for  decades,  with  Hon  and  KAren 
guerrillas  fighting  Burma's  dictatorship.  Ttey  have  threatened  sabotage  if  a  pipeline 
is  ever  built.  A  pipeline  would  te  extremely  vulnerable  to  armor-piercing  amounition, 
and  land-mines  (with  which  tte  area  is  replete).  Tte  SLORC's  security  can^saign 
has  already  led  to  forced  relocation  of  villages,  and  large-scale  slavery  is  now 
taking  place  as  ethnic  minority  civilians  are  teing  used  by  tte  SLORC  to  build 
railway  and  road  systans  in  tte  area. 
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Seme  of  nBinland  Asia's  last  tropical  rainforests  are  threatened  by  the  greatly 
increased  presence  of  SLORC  troops  and  by  Thai  logging  conpanies  with  military 
connecticns.  Iha  Karens'  Mfc.  KSser  Do  vlldlife  sanctuary,  habitat  of  rare  wildlife 
including  tigers,  tapirs  and  rhinoceros;  is  Jost  south  of  the  pipeline  route, 
■n*  new  roads  and  SLORC  presence  will  probably  open  the  area  up  to  dear-cutting, 
as  has  happened  elsewhere  en  the  Buma-lhailand  border. 

This  year,  the  pipeline  nrhpw*  has  provoked  denonstrations  (in  New  Yortc, 
Denver,  Los  Angeles,  and  other  cities),  boycott  canpaigns,  shareholders'  protests, 
press  coverage,  and  calls  for  OS  govemnent  sanctions  targeted  to  cease  DS  corporations' 
joint-ventures  with  the  SLORC.  An  early  warning  was  contained  in  a  letter  sent 
anonymously  by  scDBone  worldjig  "in  the  oil  &  gas  Industry-  in  Thailand,  in  1991: 
"It  is  with  a  sense  of  growing  panic  that  I  taring  up  the  subject  of  a  gas  pipeline 
proposed  ty  the  Thai  Petroleum  Authority,  which  is  to  run  from  the  gulf  of  htortaban 
[Burra]  into  Thailand. . .this  pipeline  will  have  to  be  "protected",  a  euphemism 
for  'relocating'  (more  likely  killing)  tens  of  thousands  of  ethnic  peoples... I 
assume  a  wide  cordon  sanitaire  will  have  to  be  defoliated  for  the  length  of  the 
pipeline  through  Burma.  More  insane  ecological  destruction . "  Apparently  the  corporations 
involved  feel  oJufUi table  ignoring  such  dire  words.  Reportedly,  one  executive  recently 
cemented  that  the  area  affected  would  be  only  as  wide  as '"a  ski-run."  It  seens 
that  a  Third  World  country  is  being  treated  differently  from  the  OS:  inagine  if, 
in  Vermont,  the  eoveminent  told  residents  it  was  confiscating  their  land  without 
compensation,  to  build  a  ski-run  for  foreign  investors,  and  sending  in  troops 
to  clear  the  area  by  nBking  it  a  free-fire  zone.  Of  course,  in  reality,  in  the 
OS,  a  pipeline  builder  would  have  to  negotiate  rights-of-way  with  the  landowners, 
in  a  non-coercive  nanner.  There  are  no  indications  that  the  oil  cGc^anies  in  Burma 
have  negotiated  ccn^iensation  with  indigenous  people  there.  They  appear  to  have 
relied  en  the  good  word  of  the  SLORC,  and  helicopter  fly-overs  under  SLORC  supervision, 
to  be  convinced  that  the  region  is,  aa   Ohocal's  French  partner,  Total,  has  put 
it,  "very  sparsely  populated." 

In  1988,  I  walked  across  the  Tenasserim,  frcn  the  Thai  border  to  Burma's  seacoast, 
apparently  the  first  Westerner  to  do  so  in  nany  years.  The  mountains  were  covered 
with  thick  jungle;  the  riversides  were  verdant;  and  in  the  flatter  land  near 
the  sea  I  found  many  large  villages  of  the  Canbodian-related  Hon  people,  surrounded 
by  their  tropical  orchards.  The  Mens  hunted  deer  in  the  forest,  and  fished  the 
sea  in  snail  vrooden  boats.  All  that  iray  already  be  gone,  because  the  pipeline 

schcne  has  drawn  the  SLORC's  stormtroopers  to  the  area  like  a  nagnet. 
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H.  RES. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 


Mr.  ACKERMAN"  (for  himself  and  Mr.  LeaCH)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion;        which         was        referred         to        the         Committee        on 


RESOLUTION 

To  urge  the  Govermnent  of  Burma  (Myanmar)  to  release 
Aung  San  Suu  Kj-i,  and  for  other  purposes. 

WTiereas  in  1988,  the  Burmese  regime  brutally  suppressed 
nationwide  pro-democracy  demonstrations,  resulting  in 
the  deaths  of  several  thousand  people  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  several  thousand  others; 

WTiereas  in  1989,  the  Burmese  regime  placed  under  house  ar- 
rest Aung  San  Suu  Kj-i,  the  daughter  of  Burma's  found- 
ing father  and  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  pro-de- 
mocracy movement; 

Whereas  in  May  1990,  the  Burmese  people  in  free  and  fair 
elections  awarded  over  80  percent  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly seats  to  the  National  Lea^e  for  Democracy; 
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WTiereas  the  militaxj'  regime  responded  to  this  expression  of 
the  \nll  of  the  Burmese  people  not  only  by  refusing  to  re- 
linquish power,  but  by  further  cracking  down  on  opposi- 
tion politicians  and  those  who  supported  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  Burma; 

Wliereas  the  inhumane  practices  of  the  regime  prompted  a 
quarter  million  Roliing\-a  refugees  to  flee  into  Ban- 
gladesh, where  most  remain  today  in  refugee  camps; 

WTiereas  in  1991,  Aung  San  Suu  K\i  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  for  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion to  democracy  in  Burma; 

Wliereas  in  1993,  several  past  winners  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  haA-ing  been  denied  permission  to  ^^sit  Burma, 
traveled  to  Thailand  to  call  for  the  release  of  Aung  San 
Suu  K\i; 

WTiereas  martial  law  remains  in  effect  in  Burma  today,  with 
hundreds  of  political  prisoners  in  custody,  human  rights 
frequently  \iolated,  and  national  minorities  driven  into 
exile; 

WTiereas  the  Government  of  Burma  has  denied  international 
humanitarian  agencies  free  and  confidential  access  to 
prisoners; 

WTiereas  the  national  convention  convened  by  the  Burmese 
Gk)vemment  in  Januar>^  1993  to  begin  work  on  a  new 
constitution  does  not  have  the  mandate  of  the  Burmese 
people,  nor  appear  to  be  progressing  toward  putting  poht- 
ical  power  in  the  hands  of  a  freely  elected  ci\'ilian  govern- 
ment; 

WTiereas  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
and  United  Nations  General  Assembly  have  adopted  con- 
sensus resolutions  deploring  the  human  rights  situation 
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in  Burma  and  expressing  grave  concerns  about  the  lack 
of  progress  toward  democracy  as  well  as  abuses  such  as 
summary  and  ai'bitrar}'  executions,  torture,  forced  labor, 
and  oppressive  measures  against  women  and  ethnic  and 
religious  minorities; 

WTiereas  Burma  has  for  many  years  been  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  opium  and  heroin; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Grovemment  in  each  of  the  past 
5  years  has  denied  the  Grovemment  of  Burma  certifi- 
cation under  chapter  8  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  due  to  a  lack  of  cooperation  on  narcot- 
ics control  efforts; 

Whereas  credible  reports  continue  to  link  Burmese  Govern- 
ment officials  and  militar}'  officers  to  drug  trafficking; 

Whereas  since  1988  the  United  States  has  been  in  the  fore- 
fi-ont  of  international  efforts  to  promote  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  Burma; 

WTiereas  in  1992,  the  House  of  Representatrves  adopted 
House  Resolution  473,  which  condenmed  human  rights 
abuses  in  Burma  and  called  upon  the  President  to  seek 
a  mandatory  international  arms  embargo  against  Burma; 

Whereas  in  fiscal  vear  1993  the  Congress  earmarked 
$1,000,000  to  support  assistance  for  Burmese  refugees 
and  students  on  both  sides  of  the  Thai/Burma  border; 

Whereas  United  States  corporations  are  under  increasing 
pressure  fi*om  stockholders  to  divest  their  holdings  in 
Burma  and  otherwise  to  refuse  to  do  business  in  Burma 
so  long  as  the  current  mihtary  regime  continues  to  abuse 
the  poUtical  and  human  rights  of  its  people; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Thailand  has  in\ited  the  Bur- 
mese regime  to  participate  in  some  of  the  meetings  of  the 
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Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  in  July 
1994; 

Wliereas  the  Government  of  Thailand  has  prohibited  senior 
officials  of  the  National  Coahtion  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Burma  from  entering  Thailand; 

Wliereas  July  19,  1994,  will  mark  the  5th  anniversar}'  of 
Aung  San  Suu  K\i's  imprisonment; 

WTiereas  in  March  1994  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  noted  measures  taken  by  the  Government 
of  Burma  (including  the  reopening  of  universities,  the  re- 
lease of  over  2,000  pohtical  prisoners,  the  signing  of  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  pro^^ding  for  a  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights  presence  in 
Arakan  pro\-ince  to  monitor  the  voluntary  repatriation 
and  reintegration  of  Rohing}'a  refugees  from  Bangladesh, 
and  the  achievement  of  cease-fire  agreements  with  several 
ethnic  and  religious  rainorit}'  groups  in  Burma),  but  at 
the  same  time  deplored  the  continued  seriousness  of  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Burma;  and 

\\'hereas  the  Government  of  Burma  has  for  the  first  time 
permitted  meetings  between  foreign  \'isitors  and  political 
prisoners  (including  Aung  San  Suu  K}-i),  but  continues 
to  deny  the  United  Nations  special  rapporteur  access  to 
Aung  San  Suu  K\i:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

1  Resolved, 

2  SECTION    1.   ACTIONS   THAT   SHOULD   BE   TAKEN    BY   THE 

3  GOVERNMENT  OF  BURMA. 

4  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 

5  the  Government  of  Burma  should — 
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1  (1)    immediately    and    unconditionally    release 

2  Burma's  political  prisoners,  including  Aung  San  Suu 

3  Kyi; 

4  (2)  permit  the  transfer  of  political  power  to  an 

5  elected  ci\ilian  government  based  upon  the  results  of 

6  the  1990  election; 

7  (3)   fuUy  respect  the  human   rights   and   fun- 

8  damental  freedoms  that  are  the  birthright  of  all  peo- 

9  pies; 

10  (4)  end  the  practice  of  forced  labor,  including 

1 1  portering  for  the  mihtary; 

12  (5)  allow  free  and  confidential  access  to  all  pris- 

13  oners,   including  prisoners  of  conscience,  by  inter- 

14  national  humanitarian  agencies; 

15  (6)  implement  fully  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 

16  standing    with     United     Nations     Commission     on 

17  Human  Rights  and  create  the  necessar}-  conditions 

18  to  ensure  an  end  to  the  flows  of  refugees  to  neigh- 

19  boring  countries  and  to  facilitate  the  speedy  repatri- 

20  ation    and    full    reintegration,    under   conditions    of 

21  safety  and  dignity,  of  those  who  have  already  fled 

22  Burma; 

23  (7)  respect  fuUy  the  obhgations  set  forth  in  the 

24  1949  Geneva  Conventions,  in  particular  the  obliga- 

25  tions  in  common  article  m,  and  make  use  of  such 
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1  relief  services  as  may  be  offered  by  impartial  hu- 

2  manitarian  bodies;  and 

3  (8)    take    effective    law    enforcement    actions 

4  against  those  individuals  within  the  Burmese  Gov- 

5  emment  (including  the  Burmese  militar}'),  as  well  as 

6  those  outside  the  government,  who  are  engaged  in 

7  the  production  and  trafficking  of  illicit  narcotics. 

8  SEC.  2.  ACTIONS  THAT  SHOULD  BE   TAKEN   BY  THE   GOV- 

9  ERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

10  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

1 1  tives  that  the  President,  the  Secretarv'  of  Stat«,  and  other 

12  United   States  Government  officials  and  representatives 

1 3  should — 

14  (1)  urge  the  Government  of  Burma  to  release. 

15  immediately  and  unconditionally,  Aung  San  Suu  K\i 

16  and  other  political  prisoners; 

17  (2)  maintain  the  current  United  States  ban  on 

18  all  forms  of  nonhumanitarian  assistance  to  Burma: 

19  (3)  disperse  the  funds  previously  appropriated 

20  to  support  assistance  for  Burmese  refugees  and  stu- 

2 1  dents  along  the  Thai/Burma  border; 

22  (4)  maintain  current  limitations  on  the  provi- 

23  sion  of  bilateral  narcotics  control  assistance  to  the 

24  Government  of  Burma  until  that  government  dem- 

25  onstrates  a  genuine  commitment  to  combating  the 
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1  scourge  of  illicit  narcotics  production  and  traffick- 

2  ing; 

3  (5)  continue  to  oppose  loans  to  Burma  in  ac- 

4  cordance  with  chapter  8  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 

5  sistance  Act  of  1961; 

6  (6)   consider  imposing  further  economic  sanc- 

7  tions  against  Burma,  and  encourage  other  members 

8  of  the  international  community'  to  take  similar  steps; 

9  (7)  elevate  the  issues  of  democracy  and  human 

10  rights  in  Burma  in  the  conduct  of  United  States  re- 

1 1  lations  with  other  members  of  the  international  com- 

12  munit^',    particularly    in    coordination    with    Japan, 

1 3  China,  and  the  members  of  the  Association  of  South- 

14  east  Asian  Nations; 

15  (8)  maintain  United  States  support  for  the  ap- 

16  pointment  by  the  United  Nations  Secretary'  General 

17  of  a  special  envoy  to  focus  on  conflict  resolution  as 

18  the  basis  of  national  reconcihation  and  the  restora- 

19  tion  of  democracy  in  Burma; 

20  (9)   ensure  that,   during  the  July   1994  Post- 
21  ^linisterial  Conference  of  the  Association  of  South- 

22  east  Asian  Nations,  the  Secretar}-  of  State  calls  on 

23  the  members  of  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 

24  Nations  to  support  the  international  consensus  on 

25  Burma  by  urging  the  Grovemment  of  Burma  to  un- 
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1  conditionally  release  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and  tx)  indi- 

2  cate  its  willingness  to  cooperate  with  a  special  envoy 

3  appointed  by  the  United  Nations  Secretan-  General; 

4  (10)    maintain    the    unilateral    United    States 

5  arms  embargo  against  Burma,   and  encourage  the 

6  other  members  of  the  international  communit}-,  most 

7  paiticularly    the    members    of    the    Association    of 

8  Southeast  Asian  Nations  and  the  People's  Republic 

9  of  Giina.  to  prohibit  arms  sales  and  transfers  to 

10  Burma: 

11  (11)    encourage   other   members   of  the   inter- 

12  national  community  to  halt  all  nonhumanitarian  as- 

13  sistance  to  Burma  or,  at  a  minimum,  to  condition 

14  any  new  official  assistance  on  significant  progress  by 

15  the   Government   of  Burma   toward   respecting  the 

16  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  of  its  peo- 

17  pie:  and 

18  (12)  continue  to  encourage  the  United  Nations 

19  and  its  specialized  agencies  operating  in  Burma — 

20  (A)  to  use  particular  care  to  ensure  that 

21  their  activities  meet  basic  human  needs,  do  not 

22  benefit  the  present  mihtar}*  regime  in  Rangoon, 

23  and   promote  the  enjov'ment  of  internationally 

24  recognized  human  rights,  and 

1  (B)  to  work  through  nongovernmental  or- 

2  ganizations  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
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